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. Che Independent, 


A MIRACLE. 


BY H. H. 





Av night all bare of verdure 
The hill and meadow lay; 

The brook ’neath bushes leafless 
Went rapid on its way. 


A few short hours I left them ; 
Lo! when [ came again, 
‘The brook, slow threads of silver, 
Wound down a leafy lane. 


The hill was green and shining 
With turf of tender blade, 

And blossoms in the meadow 
A gay mosaic made. 


If I had staid and waited, 

And watched there day and night, 
No secret of their magic 

Could I have brought to light. 


Ot! miracle most splendid, 
Oh! magic all divine, 

Of which our learned dullness 
But calendars the sign, 


How dare we speak it lightly, 
As name of common thing, 
The name of this great miracle, 

The miracle of Spring ! 





THE FUTURE OF THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, 


Tue Turkish Empire, which has existed 
for more than 400 years, has come to an 
end. The Sultan still sits upon the throne 
of Constantinople; but his empire has been 
divided, and what remains is so far under 
the control of England that Lord Salis- 
bury, at one of the last sessions of the 
Congress, remarked that ‘‘the frontiers of 
Turkey were in some sense the frontiers of 
England,” 

Thus far the result of the fall of Turkey 
is simply chaos, The condition of the 
people of European Turkey and Asia Minor 
is wretched beyond all description. Many 
parts of the country are in ruins—the towns 
burned, the inhabitants massacred or 
scattered. Everywhere the population 
has been reduced to poverty and all busi- 
ness has long been at a stand still. In many 
provinces civil war is still raging between 
the different nationalities and all regular 
civil government has long since disap- 
peared. The central government at Con- 
stantinople is in much the same condition. 
The Sultan trembles for his life, the 
treasury is empty and bankrupt, the old 
system of government has come to an end, 
and those in power do not see what is to 
take its place. Its relations with other 
governments are still unsettled and must 
all be rearranged. The Congress has de- 
creed the establishment of a number of 
more or less independent provinces; but it 
must be months and perhaps years before 
these new administrations can be fully 
organized and adapted to the wants of the 
people. England has undertaken to pro- 
tect Asiatic Turkey, and to reform the 
government of Constantinople; but, except 
in Cyprus, it will be long before any new 

order of the things can be expected. 


The war and the Congress have thus far 
brought to Turkey nothing but distress, 
confusion, and anarchy. 


This ought not be forgotten; but it was 
to be expected, and need cause no discour- 
agement as to the future. The question is 
what the condition of things in Turkey is 
likely to be ten years hence. 


In regard to Cyprus, Bosnia, and Herze 
govina we can speak with assurance. They 
are to be occupied by England and Austria, 
and these powers will give them a stable 
government and an honest, impartial ad- 
ministration. The same thing may be said, 
to a certain extent, at least, of the terri- 
tories annexed to Russia, Roumania, and 
Servia. The case of Bulgaria is very 
different. The Congress has disappointed 
the hopes and aspirations of this people, 
by dividing up theircountry. A part has 
been given to Roumania, a part to Servia, 
and a large part formed into the autono- 
mous Province of East Roumelia. They will 
never submit to this division; but will be- 
gin at once to intrigue for the union of 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia. Beacons- 
field declared in Parliment that he had 
named the southern province Roumelia, 
rather than West Bulgaria, for the special 
purpose of preventing such intrigues. He 
secured a more substantial barrier between 
them by planting a line of Turkish fort- 
resses along the Balkans. This precaution 
may postpone the union, may make it 
necessary to have a war to secure it; but it 
willnot prevent theinevitable. It simply 
makes it certain that there is to be intrigue 
and courting of Russia, rather than quiet 
and independence in Bulgaria. 


The Bulgarian Church will naturally be 
the instrument used to promote this union, 
and this destroys all hope of its reform. It 
will also make all missionary work more 
difficult, as every effort will be made to 
keep the Church together and prevent any 
defections. It will be the only bond of 
union between the provinces. This divis- 
ion of Bulgaria was the great blunder of 
the Congress and will disturb European 
Turkey for years to come. 

There will be other difficulties in Bul 
garia, resulting from the inexperience of 
the people; but, after all, they will be far 
better off and enjoy far more liberty and 
security than ever before. They will be 
more likely to be the ‘‘Piedmont of 
European Turkey” than either Roumania 
or Servia. 

In the provinces of East and West Rou- 
melia the Turkish Government retains 
_mMore power; and,as Austria declines to 
‘‘ protect” them, they will be under the 
general protection of Europe,which means 
endless intrigue and counter-plotting be- 
tween the consuls of the different powers, 
In the latter province the Greeks will do 
exactly what the Bulgarians are doing 
in the former, and in very much the 
same way; for the second great blunder of 
the Congress was its neglect of the claims 
of Greece. 

These provinces will have less of liberty 
and impartial administration than Bulgaria, 
with more of mutual distrust between the 
different nationalities; but when they are 
once reduced to order they will be far 
better off than they have been under direct 
Turkishrule. Intheend, one of them will 


probably go to Bulgaria and the other to 
Greece. 
But, after all, the great problem to be 





solved is in Asiatic Turkey, which must be 


understood to include Constantinople. A 
careful study of the great Anglo-Turkish 
treaty and of the comments upon it at 
London and Constantinople will convince 
any one that neither party had any clear 
idea of its meaning beyond the fact that 
England was to acquire Cyprus, and was 
to defend the Sultan against further Rus- 
sian advance in Asia. No onecan say how 
far England becomes responsible for the 
Government of Turkey, nor how far the 
Sultan is bound to submit to English dicta- 
tion. 

It does not appear that England acquires 
any right to interfere by force or to use 
any other means of influencing the Turkish 
Government than she has employed before. 
She cannot frighten the Turks by tbreat- 
eving to withdraw her protectorate, for they 
know too well that she undertakes this for 
her own interest, to prevent the advance of 
Russia. The Turks, on the other hand, can 
always resist pressure by threatening to 
make terms with Russia. 

In all probability, Eogland will content 
herself at first with the promise of the 
Sultan to make certain reforms; will press 
the execution of these by diplomatic in- 
fluence and by inducing the Turks to ap- 
point a certain number of Englishmen to 
important positions in the administration. 
She will then wait the course of events. 


There will be an immediate development 
of hope and belief in coming prosperity 
among the people, accompanied by com- 
mercial speculations of all kinds, which 
will be followed in a few years by disap- 
pointment, failure, and discouragement. 


It is hardly to be expected that the Mo- 
hammedan population will at once realize 
the new order of things, or show any in- 
clination to abdicate their position of 
supremacy, or realize the necessity of 
educating themselves, or show any special 
tendency toward Christianity. English 
influence will be increased, there will be 
more religious liberty, there will be im- 
provement in certain directions; but the 
future will depend upon the course of 
England some years hence, when the time 
of reaction contes, when the Turks begin 
to resent interference, when the work of re- 
form proves a partial failure and the people 
become discouraged Then England must 
practically assume the government of the 
country, or retire from her protectorate 
and leave it to its fate. 

Those who expect some great and im- 
mediate advance in the missionary work in 
Turkey, as a result of these changes, will 
probably be disappointed. There will be 
progress and improvement; but it will be 
gradual and the immediate effect may even 
be unfavorable. 

It is probable, however, that there will 
be an immediate change for the better, and 
perhaps a very marked one, in the position 
of the American educational institutions in 
Turkey. The demand for thorough edu- 
cation, and especially for English educa- 
tion, will probably increase rapidly as soon 
as the people recover from their present 
distress and are able to pay for it. 

It is, no doubt, proper to speak of the 
great changes in the East as providential, 
and as favorable to the advance of the 
Kingdom of Christ; but we must remember 
= “The mills of the gods grind slowly,” 
and that great social and religious changes 
do not tak@place in a day. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


GEN. GRANT, AND THE FOURTH OF 
JULY IN BERLIN. 





BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, D.D., LL. D. 


AFTER long waiting, Berlin has had the 
opportunity of welcoming General Grant. 
The time of his coming was inopportune 
for such a welcome as both government 
and people would gladly have given him, 
to his own honor and the honor of his na- 
tion. The fierce summer heats are upon 
usand society is out of town; the Emperor 
is still confined to his room and the Court 
is in mourning for the King of Honover 
and the Queen of Spain; politicians are 
absorbed with the coming election; the 
spring reviews are over; and both curiosity 
aud festivity have been sated with tke 
Congress. Nevertheless, the Americans in 
Berlin have reason to be satisfied with the 
attentions shown to their illustrious 
countryman. The Empress sent him an 
autograph letter, expressing the regrets of 
the Emperor that he was unable to receive 
him; the Crown Prince gave a dinner in 
his honor at the New Palace in Potsdam, 
and Prince Bismarck gave him a dinner at 
the new palace of the chancellor in town; 
officers were detailed to accompany him in 
the inspection of the barracks, and a re- 
view was extemporized in his honor and 
to enable him to measure the quality of the 
Prussian soldier. The guard of honor al- 
ready stationed at the door of the Kaiser- 
hof for the Ear] of Beaconsfield extended 
its courtesies to the American general. 

His visit was improved by our new and 
popular minister, Mr. Bayard Taylor, as an 
occasion for bringing together the Ameri- 
cans sojourning in Berlin. There are few 
American families residing here at any 
time; but there is always a considerable 
number of students,of both sexes, and these 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have already made to 
feel ut home at the legation, by their easy 
and amiable hospitality. There has sprung 
up a generous rivalry between Germans 
and Americans of satisfaction and pride in 
the new representative of the United 
States. A German lady, waxing enthusi- 
astic over our poet, said: ‘‘ You see what 
German education can do for one of your 
countrymen |’ What a pity that an Ameri- 
can education—say at Vassar, of which we 
have had some charming specimens here— 
might not do something for such German 
women, in the courtesies of speech, if not 
in comprehensiveness of knowledge ! 

At this reception General Grant appeared, 
as usual, quiet, modest, amiable, with a 
quick recognition of persons and names, 
conversing agreeably and pointedly upon 
miscellaneous topics, but maintaining a 
discreet reserve upon all questions of a 
political or personal nature. I confess I 
was pleased at hearing him ‘‘talk horse” 
in a highly instructive manner, apropos of 
traveling in Norway; for I perceived how 
the easy flow of conversation upon an ever- 
ready topic served to ward off political 
catechising, and also how much: superior 
is General Grant’s talk of horses to the 
assinine bray of politicians that now reaches 
us from Washington. I never lost faith in 
‘‘the mao on horseback,” and believe that 
in any future peril of anarchy the country 
would find him a sure and faithful leader. 

The General’s appearance and manner 
made a conciliatory impression upon some 
of the company who had been upon the 
losing side in the war; and Germans who 





had the opportunity of meeting him regard 
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him as a shrewd observer, who:e modesty 
veils a deal of capacity and power. 

Whilein Berlin, the General avoided pub- 
licity as much as possible; but went about 
on foot, in the horse-cars, or in an open 
cab, so that intwo days he had mastered 
for himself everything of interest which 
Berlin has to show. Yet this is the man 
whom some gossiping correspondents ac- 
cuse of traveling not to see and learn, but 
to be seen and féted. Americans who live 
in Germany may well be proud of bis whole 
bearing here. As to Germuns, they have 
learned in Count Moltke how to appreciate 
a general who knows how to be silent in 
proportion as he is strong. 

We had hoped to detain General Grant 
over the Fourth; but his time was short 
and Hamburg robbed us of that pleasure. 
But the Berliners had a most enjoyable 
festival, literary and social. Mr. Bayard 
Taylor presided, and made a capital speech, 
in that neat, clear, strong, catholic style 
which characterizes his public utterances. 
The many foreigners present—among 
whom were the editor of the Gegenwart, 
the novelist, Auerbach, Prof. Weber, of 
the University, Dr. C. Abel, the famous 
linguist, members of Parliament and of the 
diplomatic corps, Mr. Henry Richard, M. 
P., of London, Prof. Leone Levi, of Kings 
College, London, Mons. Frederic Passy, 
- of the Institute of France—had an oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of the 
American minister ip an appearance of 
which his countrymen were justly proud. 
At the special request of his fellow-citizens, 
your correspondent delivered an address in 
commemoration of William Cullen Bryant, 
especially as a model of American patriots. 
At the outset, he exhibited bis autuoriza- 
tion from the chief of police for giving his 
address in public, and said: ‘‘ This per- 
mission, required by a law which is now 
actively enforced, was readily and courte 
ously granted, even in these careful times, 
because it is well understood that American 
Liberty trains the citizen to respect for Law 
and for the order of society, to abhorrence 
for crime, whether civil or social, and to 
honor and courtesy toward a foreign govern- 
ment, whose protection and hospitality he 


may happen to enjoy.” 
After the address, supper was spread for 


about one hundred guests, in a hall richly 
decorated with flags and flowers, The en- 
tertainment was enlivened by a band of 
musicians, and especially enriched through 
the beautiful and effective rendering of 
German songs by Miss Bryant, of Boston. 
Miss Bryant is already well known in 
musical circles at home, and the mastery 
of technic and expression to which she 
has here attained marks ber for future emi- 
nence in her profession. 

Capital speeches were made by several 
young Americans, students in the Uni- 
versity. Professor Weber responded for 
Germany, Henry Richard, M. P., for the 
Mother Country, and Mons, Frederic Passy, 
for the sister republic of France. This 
last speech, in the French language, was of 
such surpassing eloquence and pathos that it 
drew tears even from German auditors, It 
was truly an international festival of peace 
and good will. The cultivat: d members of 
the Chinese Embassy found there still are 


Americans who treat Chinamen as gentle- 
men. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, July 5th, 1878. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE 
COLORED RACE. 


BY THE REV. WM, W. PATTON, D. D, 








THE common-school education of the 
colored people is making fair progress, 
taking the South as a whole, though the 
deficiencies are yet great. Virginia leads 
the vanguard of improvement, under the 
wise administration of Dr. Ruffner, who, 
to the great credit of that state, has just 
been re-elected superintendent of public 
instruction by a vote nearly unanimous. 
States further south are more fully than 
heretofore accepting the idea that the 
Negro population must be educated under 
a common-school system, while poverty 
and prejudice as yet prevent the adoption 
of suitable methods. Yet we hear good 
tidings from Georgia, where Dr. Orr is 
meeting with increasing success as the 
state superintendent. There is reason to 
suppose that within a few years, at 
furthest, the freedmen as a body will enjoy 
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the opportunity to secure those rudiments 
of knowledge which will prepare them for 
the ordinary duties of life. 

But what is to be done for their higher 
education? Not that they will generally 
need such a further training, any more than 
will a similar body of whites, Yet a cer- 
tain proportion of them will reasonably be 
candidates for the higher education—so 
many in every thousand. Let us suppose 
that they will and should seek access to 
the various professions, as do the whites, 
when common-scbool education has pre- 
pared the way. Few have thought of the 
demand for instruction which would thus 
be created. The United States census of 
1870 gave a white population of thirty- 
three and a half millions. In thelist of the 
learned professions it gave 40,736 lawyers, 
43,000 clergymen, 5,280 journalists, and 
62,383 physicians; among whom the 
colored people were a fraction so small as 
not to affect the general calculation, which 
gives an average of one professional man 
to about every 220 of the population. At 
this rate there ought soon to be nearly 22,. 
000 colored men following the occupations 
just named. And, if we should add those 
who would be demanded as artists, archi- 
tects, civil engineers, teachers of high 
schools, professors in colleges, statesmen, 
etc., the number would easily swell to 25,- 
000. Surely, the day will come when the 
rising millions of the colored race in our 
land will be thus adequately represented 
in the higher callings of life. Ought we 
not to be preparing both for the immediate 
and for the ultimate demands in this re- 
spect? 

Consider the case in another light than 
in that of a mere census average. The 
colored people must be furnished with in- 
telligent leaders. Human nature every- 
where demands leadership. The masses 
are fitted to follow and they love to follow. 
Wise men understand this and aim to turn 
the propensity to good account. Dema- 
gogues understand it, also, and are skillful 
to pervert it to their selfish uses, It is an 
open secret that the freedmen of the South 
have ofien been made the victims of those 
who gained their confidence for base pur- 
poses. They blindly followed ignorant 
leaders in church and in state; and then 
came the result which Christ announced : 
«Tf the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.” They were also misled by 
shrewd white men, who flattered and cajoled 
them for their votes and were tbus elected 
to office, and then practiced misgovern- 
ment after a fashion which brought dis- 
honor on the black constituency and gave 
a color of excuse to the process of violence 
und intimidation which has ejected the 
Republican party from power throughout 
the South. The prosperous future of the 
colored race in this country depends not 
only on the education of the masses in the 
common schools, but also upon the prepar- 
ation of their leaders in colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. They must have men 
of their own race trained to think and act 
in the higher departments of life, who will 
create a right sentiment among the people 
and will make intelligent, capable, and 
honest representatives of their interests in 
all stations. In that case they will not be 
controlled in crowds by ignorant but 
shrewd Negro preachers, whose bidding 
they must needs follow, alike in religion 
and in politics; nor will republican institu- 
tions be disgraced by their electing to office 
rude field-hands, unable to read and write. 
Every year does something to raise their 
standard of judgment and to provide them 
with better teachers, preachers, and politi- 
cians. The full result can be gained only 
as time allows a preparation of liberally 
educated colored men in all the professions, 
who shall send their influence daily and 
hourly throughout society, permeating it 
with correct and elevated ideas. 

There are as yet serious difficulties in 
the way, and the progress cannot be rapid. 
There is a deficiency of good material out 
of which to make thorough scholars in the 
higher departments. While not afew very 
bright minds reveal themselves and do 
credit \o their race in every branch of 
study, it is not possible that the average 
result should yet equal that of races who 
have inherited qualities or aptitudes of 
mind from generations of edgcated an- 





cestors. The children of the second gen- 





eration of the freedmen will show an 
amount of intelligence and a capacity of 
imprevement which will astonish their 
enemies and rejoice their friends. At the 
present moment it is more difficult to 
secure rapid and close thinking and accur- 
ate scholarship as a foundation for high 
attuinments and a solid and lasting influ- 
ence. Students start on their education 
late in life; they are in haste to make 
nominal progress; their mental habits are 
fixed; their preparations for the higher 
studies are imperfect. There is, naturally, 
a lack of the patience necessary to lay 
foundations and to take long courses. 
They wish to be out in the world, at their 
life-work; and as soon as they get a little 
above the mass they are tempted to think 
that they bave acquired sufficient educa- 
tion for practical purposes. Many a white 
studeot knows the firmness and wisdom 
that are requisite to overcome the sime 
temptation; but itis peculiarly strong with 
colored students. The present discourag- 
ing aspect of the political field at the 
South, to their aspirations, is, therefore, 
not wholly to be regretted. It may influ- 
ence young men in that region to persevere 
in longer courses of study, and not to 
desert their schools at the first chance to 
be put into a petty office. It may operate 
incidentally to introduce the healthful idea 
that colored men must be content, in the 
severe competition of life, to stand every- 
where simply upon their merits as in- 
dividuals. Now too often they think that 
they must be appointed, by their own race 
or by white friends, to a political, or edu- 
cational, or financial, or ecclesiastical 
position on the ground of color, even if 
other candidates have superior qualifica- 
tions. They thus oftentimes draw the 
color-line themselves, disastrously for their 
ultimate interests. They must ‘‘ make 


haste slowly,” according to the wise 
proverb. 
But the greatest difficulty is poverty. 


The students are poor and the institutions 
in which they study are almost without 
funds. For some years it will be a mis- 
take to multiply colleges for the colored 
rice on mere local or denominational 
grounds. Such a policy will insure feeble- 
ness and incompetency. The benevolent 
should select five or six well-located insti- 
tutions which have made a fair start, and 
should furnish these with ample endow- 
ments, that they may do good work. Es- 
pecially should they establish numerous 
scholarships, annual and permanent, with 
which to aid deserving students to con- 
tinue their studies. Colored youth are 
almost invariably poor, and a course of 
study for eight or ten years prior to reach- 
ing a learned profession, as lawyer, phy- 
siciap, or clergyman, is a formidable 
undertaking. This difficulty reduces col- 
lege classes toa skeleton. Here is a proper 
subject for remembrance io living dona- 
tions and in testamentary bequests. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
a 


SOME NEGRO MELODIES. 


BY MARY W. PORTER. 





“ Softly as falls the evening chime, 
Our voices keeptune and our oars keep time. 


Bur not amid such scenes as those in 
which that sweet old song had its birth. 
Indeed, it would be hard to imagine a 
greater contrast to the majestic St. Law- 
rence than the little stream down which 
we are now gliding, propelled by the 
steady stroke of four Negroboatmen. But 
in its quaint, simple fashion our bayou has 
a beauty of its own, and need envy the 
scenery of no Northern waters. If we bave 
not so much of earth, we gain by having 
more of heaven; for the broad expanse 
above us is unbroken till it sinks on every 
side to meet the distant horizon, 

“Whose girdle of purple forest seems the bounda- 

ry line of night.’ 

Now, as we row rapidly along, all is dyed 
in rose color—earth and sky and river, and 
the old oaks that bend over us, with their 
long gray waving moss turned to scarlet 
banners; for the sun is going downright 
royally to-night, and the whole earth 
wears his colors for awhile. 

“Glory and honor praise King Jesus! 

Glory and honor praise de Lamb! 

O Jesus, coming dis way, 

Don’t let your chariot-wheels delay! 

Jesus Christ, coming in his own time, 

Take away de baby, leave de mother behind!” 


sing all the boatmen together; for this is a 
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song of which the words are familiar to 
them all. 
“TI love my sister, that I do! 
Hope my sister may love me too. 
If you git da, you gwine to sing and tell 
De four Archangels to tune de bell! 
CHORUS.—Glory and honor, ete. 


“ Gwine to argue wid de Father, chatter wid de Son, 
Talk about de old world just come from. 
Dat ain’tall. Igot more beside. 
I born of God and I been baptized. 
My sister gwine to stand upon de sea of glass, 
And de sea of glass all mangled wid fire, 
And I’m gwine to join God’s heavenly choir! 


CHORUS.—Glory and honor, etc. 


“Give me grace forto run dat race. 
Heaven shall be my hiding-pluce, 
Wet ordry. I means to try 
To git up into Heaven, when I die. 
If you git there before I do, 

Tell them Iam coming too. 


CHoRUS.—Glory and honor, etc. 


* Jesus Christ is humble and mild. 
He would listen untoa ¢hild. 
God be calling, trumpet be sounding. 
Don’t that look like Judgment Day ? 
De tombs be busting, de dead be rising, 
De wheel of time shal] not be no more. 


CHORUS.—Glory and honor, etc. 


“ Chariot darting to de new graveyard, 
Go down angels and veil wid de sun, 
Go down angels and chain de moon, 
For de wheel of time won’t be no more. 


CHORUS.—Glory and honor, etc.” 


They seem so well content with these 
words that they are singing them over and 
over. Sol suggest achange. A moment’s 
thought, and the one elderly Negro in the 
bow begins alone: 

** Christ, while walking on de earth, 

They said he was a spy. 


He healed de sick and raised de dead, 
Go thus and prophesy.” 


But all the others join heartily in the 


CHORUS.—" Free pass, free pass over Jordan, 
Free pass over to our home! 


“ He said to Peter, James, and John: 
‘ Its written that 1 must die, 
To shed my blood on Calvary; 
Go thus and prophesy.’ 


CHORUS.—Free pass, etc. 


** While passing by a simple crowd, 
I heard @ woman cry: 

‘If I but his garments touch, 
I yo and prophesy.’ 
CHORUS.—Free pass, etc. 


“ He turned around, 
And language filled his eye. 
Says: ‘ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
holy. 
Go thus and prophesy.’ 
CHOKUS.—Free pass, etc. 


** He rizen Lazarus from de grave, 

While many were standing by. 

Unloose the man and let him go, 
So thus may prophesy. 


CHORUS.—Free pass, etc. 


“ Nations all, both great and small, 
You know you got to die. 
After death to judgment brought. 
Go thus and prophesy. 


CHORUS.—Free pass, etc.”’ 


Before this is fairly over the Negro near- 
est me strikes up, with a rapidity that 
luoks as if he were afraid some of the oth- 
ers would get what he would call the ‘‘in- 
turn” on him : 

“Oh! de book of Revelation 
God hab to us revealed ; 


Oh! de mystery of salvation 
An’ de book of Seven Seal. 


** De way dis book was open 
God plainly does inform, 
And let de Church in general know 

A Saviour must be born. 

CHORUS.—Oh! Zion’s wheel ’fuse to trabel, 

Oh! Zion’s wheel ’fuse to trabel, 

Oh! Zion’s whee) ’fuse to trabel 

All on Canaan’s shore 


“Oh! he tock de book from his Father’s hand, 
Like thunder it did roar 
For to better man’s condition 
In Bethleham he stood. 
CHORUS.— Zlon’s wheel, ete. 
“Oh! goon; oh! goon; 
My lovelie brethren, go on, 
And you say you love de Lord. 
CHORUS.—Zion’s wheel, ete. 
‘*Oh! de Son did look to his Father and smile 
De Son did look toward me 
Oh! de Son redeemed my soul from Hell, 
And de Father set me free 
“Ob! goon; oh! go on; 
My lovelie bretbren, go on 
And you say you love de Lord. 
CHORUS.—Zion’s wheel, ete 
** By faith I saw him hanging 
A-bleeding on de tree. 
He was crying on to every nation: 
* By faith 1 died for thee.’ 
“Oh! go on; oh! goon; 
My lovelie brethren, go on, 
And you say you love de Lord. 
CHORUS.—Zion’s wheel, etc.” 


That is the sweetest »ir of them all and 
sung by the sweetest voice. No wonder 
he was so anxious to be heard. ‘* Now, 
Phil, it is yourturn. What can you sing?” 
I say, when there has been a moment’s 





breathing space. But Phil is sulky. H 
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only knows one song, and that has been 
most uvkindly sung by old Alfred, who 
did it on purpose tocut himout. So I beg 
for it again, and his feelings are soothed, 
and we have over the whole of “ Christ, 
whilst walking on de earth.” 

There is one rower, a long, loosely-built 
lad, who has sung nothing; but I find he is 
only waiting to be asked. He has his song 
all ready, and he throws his head back and 
begins at once. 

“*T, John, saw the holy numbers, the holy num- 
bers, the holy numbers; 


I, John, saw the holy numbers 
Standing at the judgment bar. 


* By faith John saw the nations, 
The nations both great and small, 
Standing at the judgment bar ; 

By faith he saw them all. 


Cuorus.—I, John, ete. 


“They were standing before de bar in showers, 
And de body could not obtain; 
And, filled with de heavenly powers, 
My soul’s gwine to drink again. 


Cuorvus.—I, John, ete. 


“The Holy Book was brought forth, 
And every leaf unfold, 
And de Christian’s name written down 
Upon de page of gold. 


Cnorus.—l, John, ete. 


“Oh! set that table before me, 
In spite of all my foe; 
Anoint my eyes with oil, Lord, 
The cup done overfiow. 
Cuorvs.—I, John, ete. 


“Oh! John, be stood a-writing, 
Writing at God’s command; 
King Jesus lowered the window, 
And said : ‘ Withhold thy hand.’ 


Cuorus.—I, John, ete. 


**One day I wus laying in music, 
And I heard my Saviour say: 

‘Going to blow that awful trumpet 
And sound it in jubilee.’ 


Cnuorus.—I, John, ete.” 


All this time Uncle Alfred has been clear- 
ing his throat, and it needs only a nod of 
encouragement to set him off again. 


* Doubting Thomas, doubt no more, doubt no 
more, doubt no more, 


For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“ Sinking Peter, sink no more, sink no more, sink 
no more, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


‘* Weeping Mary, weep ne more, weep no more, 
weep no more, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“De watchman is upon de wall, upon de wall, 
upon de wall, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“He is making a general call, a general call, a 
general call, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


* Preacher, preacher, preach no more, preach no 
more, preach no more, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“The end of time is near at hand,is near at 
hand, is near at hand, 
For de angel’s waiting at de gate. 


“De watchman is upon de wall,upon de wall, 
upon de wall, 
For de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“ He sees those sinners when they stumble and 
fall, stumble and fall, 
Vor de angel’s awaiting at de gate. 


“Amen! amen! the sun is yield, the sun is yield, 
the sun is yiela, 
For the angel’s awaiting at de gate.” 
And as he sings these last lines and I 
look up, it needs little stretch of the imag- 
ination to see angels waiting at that bril- 
liant gateway through which the sun is 
just passing in such glory. 
a —_— 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 





HAviNG lately been examining the re- 
ports from different states in regard to the 
number of convicts, their nationality, sex, 
age, etc., the cost of their support, and the 
earnings of their labor, we have ascer- 
tained some facts which may prove of in- 
terest to the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, 
as well as to the members of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress at Stockholm, for 
whom the information was collected. It 
appears that in the six years since the last 
Prison Congress assembled at London, in 
1872, crime in the United States has great- 
ly increased, and that the number of con- 
victs now contined in the higher prisons is 
nearly twice as great as it was in 1871-2. 
It did not then much exceed 16,000; while 
now, six years later, it certainly exceeds 30,- 
000 and may reach 31,000 or 82,000. In par- 
ticular states the increase has been much 
less than this; but in others it has been 
much greater, while there has nowhere 
been any decrease. Thus in Georgia, 
where there were less than 500 state- 





prisoners in 1871, there were more than 
1,200 in 1877. In Nevada there were less 
than 50 in 1872; now nearly 150. In Ten- 
nessee there were 1,073 last January in the 
different prisons of the state;.while there 
were no more than 500 in 1872. In Min- 
nesota, May ist, 1872, there were 80 con- 
victs at the Stillwater state-prison; last Jan- 
uary there were 235. In Iowa there were 
562 last January; where in 1872 there were 
but about 300. At the Western Peniten- 
tiary, in Pittsburgh, there were in 1872 
something more than 400; in 1878, 831. 
Thus it appears that no part of the country 
isexempt from this startling increase of 
punished crime. 

The whole number of persons in the 
United States at this moment in prison, 
either as convicts or awaiting trial, exceeds 
60,000, or about three times as many as the 
effective army of the country. Of these 
less than one in six are women. The ma- 
jority are young men, the average age at 
first commitment being much under thirty 
years. Something like 10,000 of the 
whole number are in the State of New 
York; and about 4,200 are in Massachu- 
setts, where the proportion of prisoners to 
the whole population is greater than in any 
part of the country. Did the whole United 
States arrest and imprison so many men 
and women pro rata as Massachusetts 
does, the present number of prisoners 
would exceed 100,000. In that state the 
proportion of women to men in prison is 
about one to four, and the largest special 
prison for women in America is at Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, where 460 of the 
sex are now confined, under the ex- 
clusive care of their own sex. This 
prison was first opened in November, 
1877, and in a little more than six 
months had filled up to its present capac- 
ity. Yet the number of women impris- 
oned in Massachusetts is hardly greater 
than it was some years ago; while the num- 
ber of men in prison constantly increases, 
though varying with the season of the 
year. By next January the prisoners in 
that state will have become nearly 5,000, 
instead of 4,200, as now; and in many of 
the other states the same gain will be per- 
ceptible. In Massachusetts more than 
hnlf—perhaps two-thirds—of the criminals 
are of recent foreign extraction, though 
not more than 30 per cent. of them were 
probably born in foreign countries. The 
same general fact in regard to nationality 
appears in most of tbe Northern states, 
though varying in different parts of the 
North; the proportion of foreign criminals 
being greatest in New York and Massachu- 
setts. The colored race also furnishes 
much more than its due quota of criminals, 
both in the North and the South. 

Indeed, the great mass of convicts in the 
former slave states are colored men, witha 
few colored women and a moderate mix- 
ture of white criminals. In Maryland, 
where the whites outnumber the colored 
people three to qne, there were last Janu- 
ary 564 colored convicts in the state-prison 
and only 293 whites. In Georgia, out of 
1,225 convicts 942 were colored, though the 
whites in the state exceed the colored peo- 
plein number. In Mississippi, where the 
two races are about equally divided, there 
were in prison last January 909 colored 
convicts and 116 whites. In North Caro- 
lina 1,004 colored convicts and only 89 
whites. In fact, more than three-quarters 
of all the convicts in the sixteen states 
that formerly held slaves are now colored 
persons. There are several reasons for this. 
One is the greater proclivity of the colored 
race to certain crimes; another is their 
servile education and the great change in 
their outward condition wrought by eman- 
cipation; a third cause is the ease with 
which they can be arrested and punished. 
It is much more difficult at the South to 
punish the white man. 

In the states which formerly held slaves, 
with a few exceptions, the custom has 
grown up since the emancipation of the 
slaves of employing the convicts, who are 
nearly all freedmen or the children of 
former slaves, in the out-door occupations— 
such as railroad building, cotton growing, 
and mining. This prevents the accumula- 
tion of any great number of convicts at one 
place, and thus renders their labor more 
manageable and more productive; so that 
these states now show a greater amount of 





net earnings than any equal number of 
Northern or Western states. It even seems 
probable, from the imperfect returns ex- 
hibited in the Table of State-prisons, that 
the sixteen states that have emancipated 
their slaves since 1861 now maintain their 
higher prisons entirely ffom the labor of 
the convicts, taking the whole sixteen to- 
gether. This is done, however, under a 
system of management that has many 
objectionable features. The convicts are 
leased to a contractor, who engages to pay 
all the cost of their subsistence and to re- 
ceive all the profits of their labor, except 
such a sum as he may agree to pay yearly 
to the state government. In Tennessee, 
for example, they pay $70,000 a year; in 
Georgia, $25,000; in Mississippi, $8,000. In 
Arkansas the prison and convicts are 
leased for ten years toa contractor, who 
pays nothing to the state, but agrees to 
meet all the prison expenses. In North 
Carolina a mixed system prevails, the con- 
victs being employed partly on public 
works and partly in the service of con- 
tractors, who pay something for their labor. 
The architect of the new North Carolina 
state-prison, now building at Raleigh, says: 
‘‘All the convicts that are detained in- 
side the prison enclosure are engaged, on 
state account, at work on the buildings 
or in manufacturing such articles as may 
be needed for building purposes. Buta 
large majority of our 1,100 prisoners are 
working on railroads in which the state 
holds more or less interest. On some of 
these works the railroad company pays all 
expenses of support, safe-keeping, etc., and 
nothing more; but on some roads a bonus 
of $31.20 per annum is paid for each man 
above the current expenses of keeping. 
Hence, it is diflicult to say just what is 
earned by the prison labor; for, while we 
place a market value of sixty cents per day 
on the labor of each able-bodied convict, 
still there is nothing realized, in many 
cases, by the state, except the improve- 
ment of her property, the extension of her 
works of internal improvement, and, con- 
sequently, the development of the resources 
and wealth of the state.” 

From Georgia the principal officer of the 
state-prison writes: ‘‘The convicts in this 
state are not kept within the walls of the 
prison of Atlunta; but have been leased for 
the next twenty years to three companies, 
which can employ them in farming, min- 
ing, railroad building, etc., but cannot 
carry them out of the state. The lessees 
pay all expenses, and pay the state besides 
$25,000 a year. They are bound to take 
all prisoners that may be convicted dur- 
ing the term of the lease. We could 
not utilize the convict-labor of Geor- 
gia to any advantage inside the pris- 
on-walls, on account of the material we 
get. The Negro has always been accus- 
tomed to farm-labor, and you cannot teach 
bim much else. Before the war, when 
there were but 180 convicts, all white, in 
the state-prison, there was an annual de- 
ficit. Now, with 280 white and 902 colored 
men (a much larger number), the state re- 
ceives more than was then paid out.”’ These 
statements show, in a striking manner, the 
change that has taken place in regard to 
crime at the South. It has increased great- 
ly; but by no means so much as the figures 
above given would imply. The colored 
people, who before emancipation were 
seldom sent to prison at all, are now sent 
in great numbers to the highest prison for 
slight offenses, such as in the North would 
be met by confinement in a county gaol. 
This swells the apparent crime of those 
communities, which yet in many respects 
are more free from crime than they were 
during the period of slavery. 

It is not strictly true that the colored 
convicts cannot be taught handicrafts. This 
has long been done in Maryland, and of 
late years has also been done in Texas and 
other Southern states. At the Texas state 
prison, in Huntsville, there was at one time 
a large ‘cotton-mill in operation, and the 
colored convicts there were taught to spin 
and weave cotton, as well as to use the tools 
of the carpenter, the shoemaker, the ma- 
chinist, etc. In Tennessee, where the Table 
shows 1,073 convicts in the state-prison last 
January, there were more than 460 em- 
ployed in the Nashville prison, mak- 
ing wagons, furniture, and cast-iron 
implements of various kinds. Of the 





other convicts 470 were engaged in 
coal mining and 140 on two large 
farms. The lessees are entitled by their 


contract to ten hours’ labor each day 
from each convict able to work. Those 
retained at Nashville are mostly white per- 
sons; but many colored men are among 
them. The out-door convicts are nearly 
all colored men. These are held in four 
or five *‘ branch prisons,” under the super- 
vision and regulation of the central prison 
at Nashville. The warden ‘dtclares that 
the discipline over these out-door laborers 
“is very mild. The lash is seldom resort- 
ed to, and in moderation when applied, 
never cutting tbe skin nor drawing one 
drop of blood.” He adds that for three 
years, under the present mild government, 
‘‘no outbreaks have occurred and no re 
sistance to any officer, foreman, or guard. 
The prisoners have worked cheerfully and 
respectfufly.” In these three years about 
one convict in twenty ‘‘ has received a few 
stripes.” ; 

Should a really mild discipline in the 
Tennessee prisons be maintained there and 
in the other Southern states, many of the 
objections to this system of farming out 
convicts to contractors would be lessened 
or removed; and probably there is no other 
feasible method at present of employing 
these great masses of ignorant and rude 
laborers in that section of the country. 
But some better method, it must be hoped, 
will gradually become established there. 
Those states are exempt, however, from 
ove of the elements of disturbance in the 
Northern prisons—the agitation in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and some 
other states against the employment 
of convicts in competition with free 
labor. Upon this subject Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, of the Elmira State Reformatory, in 
New York, made some very sensible re- 
marks in a communication read at the Cin- 
cinnati Conference of Charities, last May. 
“T do not believe,” he said, ‘‘that the 
progress of prison reform is in any great 
danger from the opposition of the so called 
‘National Party’ to the employment of 
prisoners at mechanical work. If prison- 
ers are employed at all, the products of 
their labor must come into competition 
with the labor of citizens, and it cannot be 
a matter of much moment whether with 
one class or another. The great mass of 
criminals were either laborers or idlers. 
If laborers, then it is well to remove their 
competing labor to the department of 
mechanics or agriculture—two classes 
better able to bear it than the common 
laborer. Or, if idlers, is it not a public 
benefit to make them earn their own sub- 
sistence, at whatever work? The people 
will not yet submit to maintain in idleness 
those who prey upon society, both because 
of the cost of it and the damage of it. To 
imprison a man and make him work does 
not add to the population that must be sup- 
ported by the product of industry; and 
what class has a right to say that it alone 
shall be exempt from the effects of such 
labor ?” 

The general result of the labor of con- 
victs in the state-prisons of 37 states (for 
Delaware has no central prison) falls far 
short of the earnings requisite to support 
the 29,000 convicts in those prisons last 
year. ‘The returns actually received show 
a deficit of nearly $1,000,000; but the sum 
is too small. Probably $1,250,000 would 
be nearer the truth, which sum, divided 
umong an average of 29,000 state-prison- 
crs, gives an average cost of something 
more than $43 a year for each convict. If 
we add in the sum paid for the support of 
short-sentenced prisoners in jails and other 
prisons of cities, counties, and districts, 
the total cost of tbe 60,000 persons in 
prison throughout the yeuxr 1877 would 
probably exceed $5,000,000, or something 
more than $80 a year for each prisoner of 
the average number. The whole number 
of prisons in the United States is unknown; 
but it exceeds 2,000 and may reach 
2,500. The largest of these are the state- 
prison at Sing Sing, with 1,600 convicts; 
at Joliet, Illinois, with 1,800; at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with 1,700; at San Quentin, 
Cal., with nearly 1,500; and at Auburn, N. 
Y., with 1,400. The smallest state-pris- 
ons seem to be those of Rhode Island and 
Nebraska, each containing about 100 con- 
victs; but many of the 2,000 county pris- 
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ons contain only. one or two prisoners 
throughout the year. The best available 
number of prisoners for work and reforma- 
tion is 800 or less, and no prison ought to 
contain more than 500. 


CONCORD, MAS38. 





SERENA.* 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





BY LAURA SANFORD, 


CHAPTER SECOND (Continued). 





“IT am going to sketch,” said Philip to 
Serena; ‘‘and, if you will go with me, we 
will make a schoolroom of the woods.” 

She gathered her books together, and they 
went across the fields, and rested between 
two wooded bills, where Philip sketched 
a view of the valley, while Serena studied 
by bis side. He was surprised gt the 
rapidity with which the lessons were 
learned; and when they had been recited, 
without a fault, he said the woods made 
a better schoolroom than he had thought. 

‘‘They are so beautiful,” she answered, 
‘‘and I love them. In the library the 
crowd of books, the dark pictures, and 
heavy curtains press upon me and make 
me dull. Everything there seems asleep 
or dead; but here all is awake and alive. 
There is a great contentment here.” 

‘‘T suppose,” said Philip, ‘‘ you study 
here unconsciously, «nd absorb the Latin 
and Jong rules, as plants take nourishment 
from the air, while their leaves are opening 
to the light which is the life they know.” 

‘* You laugh at me,” she said. 

‘* No, indeed,” he replied. ‘‘I think so. 
I always believed you to be a near relation 
of the flowers. Some time, when you are 
taller and more womanly, I must paint you 
as Florime). She was a flower among 
women, as her name signifies—Honey- 
flower. She rode upon a milk-white pal- 
frey and had garments woven of gold, and 
a jeweled girdle, with an enchanted clasp. 
She was the fairest of ladies in the court 
of Glorianna, the fairy queen. And, though 
she had many lovers, she gave all her heart 
to one, the knight Sir Marinel, who never 
asked it.” 

‘* How could she give all to one?” asked 
Serena. 

*‘T don’t know,” he answered, with a 
smile. ‘‘It must have been a hard task; 
but so it was. Sir Marinel, however, left 
the court, and news came that he had been 
slain and his body lay abandoned upon the 
shore of the sea. Immediately Florimel 
disuppeared, and, although messengers were 
dispatched in pursuit, she eluded them all. 
Overwearied with the race, her steed fell 
to the ground at dawn; but Florimel be- 
held from the tree-tops of a valley near a 
wreath of smoke ascend, and hopefully 
sought the place. 

“* Therein agloomy glen she found 
A little cottage, built of sticks and reeds, 

in homely wise, and walled with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell in loathly weeds 
And willful want, all careless of her needs.’ 

‘“‘Thiok, Serena, of the fair Florimel, 
the most delicate lady of the court, rest- 
ing in that miserable cot, alone with that 
horrid witch and her brutal son.” 

‘“‘Did they hurt her?” asked Serena, 
moved with pity and fear. 

‘‘They frightened her,” he answered, 
‘*so she fled again; for, happily, by the 
care of his captors, the good steed recov- 
ered strength, and early one morning she 
loosened him "from bis place and stole 
away. Then the witch, losing pity in 
anger at her great loss, for she and her son 
considered the lady arich prize, sent after 
her a hideous beast, of wonderful speed. 

* Like never yet did living eye detect, 
But likest it to an hyena was, 
Who feeds on woman's flesh as others feed on 
grass.’ 
** Fierimel beheld the beast afar and knew 
that he gained upon her at every step. 
** But her fleet palfrey did so well apply 
His nimble feet to her conceived fear 
That, while his breath did strength to him supply, 
From peril free he her away did bear.’ 
* At last, fainting, he fell, and Florimel 
was On the shore of tue sea, while the wild 
beast pressed every moment nearer and 
more near. Close by a boat was moored, 
in which an old fisherman slept, while his 
nets were drying in the sun; and into it, at 
her first glunce, the lady sprang and 
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pushed it from the shore. But the fisher- 
man, whom sbe had trusted because of his 
gray hairs, awoke, and was so rude and 


cruel to her that she piteously cried for 1 


help. 
“* And the wide sea tqgportuned long space 
With shrilling shrieks,’”’ 

‘*Philip,” said Serena, ‘‘ if that lovely 
lady must be killed, don’t tell me any 
more!” 

‘It’s only a story, you know,” he said, 
amused at her grief. ‘‘ Besides, she did 
not cry in vain. Proteus, the shepherd 
of the sen, was near, 


“* Who when those pitiful outcries he heard 
Through all the sea so ruefully resound 
His chariot swift in haste he hither steered. 


“*Her up betwixt his rugged hands he reared, 

And with his frowzy lips full softly kissed, 

Whilst the cold icicles from his rough beard 
Dropped down upon her ivory breast.’ 

“The gentle lady shrank from him at 
first; but he assured her with kind words 
and took her into his chariot. The fisher- 
man, whom he had sorely beaten, he tied 
behind, and thus dragged him through the 
water to the shore, where ‘he cast him 
up.” But Florimel he took to his own 
bower, ‘under a mighty rock in the bot- 
tom of the main.’ There he entertained 
her, and pleaded for her love, and offered 
in return kingdoms and wealth. Butwhen 
neither gifts nor prayers could win her he 
cast her into a deep dungeon and doomed 
her to endless imprisonment, because she 
would not give to him the love that was 
Sir Marinel’s.” 

‘And Sir Marinel was dead,” said Se- 
rena, sorrowfully. 

“‘She believed that he was slain,” said 
Philip, ‘‘and he had indeed been mortally 
wounded and left upon the strand; but 
Cymoent, his sea-nympbh mother, had car- 
ried his body into the deep, and by some 
mysterious art restored it to life, so that, 
while Florimel wept for him in her dun- 
geon, Marinel was wandering under the 
sea, living with the ocean fairies, a spec- 
tator of their banquets and an explorer of 
their haunts. Once, when, wearied with 
their revelry, he had strolled away alone, 
he heard, dripping tbrough the rocks, the 
sad plaint of Florimel, and learned—what 
he had never known before—the story of 
her love. He rested no more till, by the 
aid of his mother, he had obtained the 
good will of Neptune and liberated the 
captive and made her his bride. Their 
marriage-feast was held at the castle of the 
strand, attended by all the knights and 
ladies of the court, where Florimel was 
still the fairest, and shone asa star through 
all the royal banquet and ‘rare delights,’ 
and the glorious tournament, in which Sir 
Marinel and with him six knights more 
challenged all ‘in sight of her,’ so main- 
tain that she all others did excel.” 

Philip, who confessed to Serena that he 
had sadly marred the tale in telling, gave 
her afterward the book, that she might 
read for herself not only of the flower 
among women and her true knight; but of 
those countless other lovers and beroic 
characters who moved in stately pageantry 
through the golden time of ‘‘The Faery 
Queen” and peopled a wondrous world. 


Serena was never weary of Philip; for 
he told her long stories of mythology and 
legends of romance, and repeated to her 
the sweetest poems he knew. She accom- 
panied him often in his walks; read to him 
from his favorite books, when he was busy 
at his pictures; and on summer evenings, 
behind the curtains of the great hall 
window, looking out upon the fields, woven 
into the night’s mystery, listened to the 
melancholy tones of his flute or the tender 
ballads he sang. 

He suffered her to pass lightly over deep 
studies. ‘‘ You need not stiffen your pretty 
lips with dry phrases,” he said to her; 
‘nor darken your brow with dull philos- 
opby. To enjoy one’s self in life is the 
only true wisdom: to reap as much pleas- 
ure as we Can from day to day and let the 
graver matters go.” 

He related incidents of his own history, 
and adventures he had met when traveling 
with Harold in distant lands. On one 
occasion he showed to her two miniatures 
of youthful women, and asked which of the 
two she could best love. 

One was very fair, with eyes of loveliest 
blue, golden hair braided around her brow, 








and adreamy composure upon noble and 
serene features. The other was bright 
and wild, with dark flowing locks, deeply 
shaded brown eyes, and the just-parted 
lips of one who, with a too-fast-beating 
heart, lightly gasps for breath. 

‘*That,” said Serena, returning the fair- 
est, ‘“‘I believe I would best love. But 
this,” she added, slowly, holding the other 
up before her—‘“‘ this I think—yes, I know 
I would rather have love me.” 


Serena persuaded her father to go with 
her one summer afternoon to see a lake she 
had found among the hills. With her 
hand in his, they sought it through the 
woods. 

“We will name this still pond for you,” 
he said—‘‘ Serena Lake.” 

She answered: ‘‘Let us call it ‘Lake 
Serene,’ and then it will be named for us 
both.” 

‘* How is that?” he asked. 

‘The letters will be for me,” she said, 
“for they are almost the same as mine; 
and the meaning will be for you.” 

‘Do you, then, think me so serene?” 

‘Yes, indeed, my father. Are you not?” 


They rested under the elms, upon the 
margin of the lake, until the evening 
clouds were red; and when it was time to 
return Serena whispered a question too 
simple to be said aloud: 

‘* Were you really ever a child?”’ 

‘““Why do you ask me?” he said, sur- 
prised. 

‘* Because,” she answered, ‘‘I never can 
make it seem of youasof others. I think 
you must always have been strong and wise 
and good, I have wondered whether you 
did not come from some far country as 
you are now; and whether you would not 
by and by return again, without being 
changed. A child like me! I cannot be- 
lieve it.” 

He answered her, however, amused at 
the difficulty, that so it had been. 

‘«Then,” she said, earnestly, ‘* you must 
have cried; for all children cry.” 

“And is it possible,” he asked, ‘‘ you 
believed that they alone can weep?” 

‘‘No. For Margaret wept, and my dear 
mother, and I have seen others weep; but 
they were women. Tell me, my father, do 
men have tears?” 

He paused & moment, and answered: 

‘‘T wonder, my child, that you could 
have forgotten the tears of Him who in- 
deed came from a far country, and re- 
turned without being changed; because He 
was, as no other has been, always strong 
and wise and good—the only perfect map, 
the beloved Son of God. If Christ had 
never wept, and if in pity there had been 
no cloud of grief across the breast of the 
Everlasting Father, those stars we see afar 
would be too sad a sight. Wecould not 
bear to look out from our little lives toward 
the vast universe, and the thought of 
other worlds would make even stropg men 
tremble. For then there could not be, as 
now we feel there is, a great compassion 
there.” 

Serena had been with Harold to visita 
farm which on the side of the mansion 
opposite that of the factory formed the 
limit of the valley. In the hospitable 
farmhouse the young people of the family 
were celebrating a birthday, and so cor- 
dial was Serena’s reception and so pleasant 
the pastime her father was persuaded to 
let her stay to the dance. 

Thus detained, they were returning 
home by starlight, when they encountered 
two persons, who at the distance of a few 
rods seemed engaged in contest—one 
striving to grasp some object which the 
other held upward at arm’s length. That 
the contest was playful was proved by the 
tones of the voices mingled with laughter. 
All sounds, however, ceased upon the 
nearer approach of the chaise; one of the 
couple plunging into the shadows of the 
grove, while his companion continued at 
the roadside and proved to be Hetty. 

Mr. Clare reined in his horse, saying to 
the girl, kindly: ‘‘It is almost midnight 
and two miles from home. Serena will 
make a place for you and you shall ride.” 

“No, sir,” she answered, in a sullen tone, 
**T would rather walk.” 

‘ It is too late for you to be abroad,” he 
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said, decidedly, ‘‘and you must ride. 
Come into the chaise at once.” 

She obeyed; but, as she did so, cast at 
him a look of resentment and defiance. 
He made room for her by taking Serena 
upon his knee. 

‘Hetty will hold me,” she suggested. 

‘*No, my child,” he replied; ‘‘ stay with 
me.” 

Hetty rode home in stubborn silence. 
At the lodge she alighted and held the gate 
open for them to pass. Going onward, as 
they entered the shrubbery, Serena looked 
backward, and saw her still standing there. 


‘*Ceeny, dear,” said Serena, in her most 
coaxing tone, ‘‘if you would only once 
come with me to see my treasures, I am 
sure you would be delighted.” 

“Your treasures!” repeated Ceeny, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ What are they?” 

“‘Oh!a hundred things, And my treasure- 
house is even prettier than the house of a 
bee I heard of, who papered his walls with 
crimson poppy-leaves. My walls are lined 
with the greenest moss, and crystals are 
set in here and there; and scarlet beans— 
little Indian beans—hard as stone and 
bright as fire. It is a cave, just high 
enough for me; a cave in a great rock, too 
high for the sea to reach. It has natural 
shelves—one for shells, another for pebbles, 
another for my pine-cones, my acorns and 
feathers, and my wee wine-glasses, stained 
inside red, left standing where the fairies 
had picniced in the wood, with a dead 
tree for their table. And there is a hum- 
ming: bird’s nest, and a wasps’ den, empty, 
with cells like a prison, and——” 

‘‘ And pray what do you want with such 
trash?” 

“Oh! Ceeny,” said Serena, reprovingly. 
‘*Not trash. My father said I might have 
them, and he told me something new of 
each. Yes, Ceeny, I have found out that 
my father is interested in little things, as 
well asthe great. He hastold me of the 
little breathing creatures around us, sing- 
ing past us every hour and spending life in 
a thousand different ways. They are the 
true fairies, and their play is balf work; for 
it is of use in orchards and woods, keeps 
the water alive and good, and stirs the air 
with life. Millions are banded together 
under the sea, plodding day and night, un- 
til an island is built, rises above the waves, 
and catches the light. Some little crea- 
tures have trades, like men. There is a 
bird who is a sexton; there is a spider a 
diver, who goes down under water, carry- 
ing air with it, like a diving-bell. And I. 
must tell you of the weavers—weavers 
who look only like miserable worms, but 
who wind off the finest threads of silk, 
and—” 

But Ceeny interrupted: ‘‘ There, child; 
that is enough. It is interesting, I dare 
say. But we have something to do this 
morning, and it were as well begun at once. 
Fold your sewing and come down with me 
to the storeroom. We shall find some- 
thing useful there to attend to. For my 
part, Serena, I am no believer in true 
fairies. As for the bugs you speak of, 
they are plentiful, no doubt.” 


With such wistful sadness the night- 
wind stole to the windows, it seemed it 
knew some melancholy secret it was aching 
to yet dared not disclose. With faint raps 
and low cries pleading for entrance, till, 
disconsolate, it crept moaning away into 
the shadow of the trees. Startled from its 
hiding place with a sudden blast, and 
swept into the distance as by some dread- 
ful pursuer; then winding stealthily back 
again and now sobbing close at the pane. 

Sometimes the angel, but oftener the 
pitiless demon, whispering evil to Nature, 
is that haunting spirit of the air, that 
comes we know not whence and goes we 
know not whither; that creature of doubt 
and restlessness and dread that shakes the 
soul with thoughts unearthly and sweeps 
the heart-strings with a breath sadder than 
human sighs. Pity for the dying, the 
conscience-stricken, and the outcast, who 
in the darkness of their night are left to 
listen alone to the relentless whisperings of 
the wind. 

In the warmly lighted library, seated on 
an ottoman drawn to her father’s side, 
Serena bent over her book, while Harold, 
pencil in hand, from files of papers on the 
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table before him, transferred occasional 
figures or brief notes to his tablets. Both 
busily employed; unheeded by them, the 
night-wind hinted and warned and grieved. 

A servant announced that William, of 
the lodge, wished to speak with Mr. Clare. 
‘« Bid him enter,” said Harold, and Serena 
withdrew. When, after an hour, the in- 
terview closed, and William passed through 
the hall, on his way home, she observed 
that his countenance bore the evidence of 
great distress and grief. He was about to 
pass at the door, when, as from second 
thought, he returned and whispered to 
Ceeny, who immediately laid aside her 
sewing, saying: ‘‘ Wait for me, and I will 
go with you at once.” 

‘*Serena,” Ceeny said, as she prepared 
for departure, “‘go to bed at your usual 
hour. If I find Iam needed, I may stay 
at the lodge all night.” 

Serena hastened to the library. ‘‘Some 
dreadful thing has happened,” she thought. 
‘‘Perhaps the time has come for that poor 
old woman to die.” And she shuddered at 
the idea of that which to the young seems 
the sole enemy of life. 

Harold was standing at the window. He 
had pushed aside the curtain and was 
looking out into the dark; where even 
now the sad wind crept, moaning away 
into the shelter of the trees. He turned 
toward her,as she asked: ‘‘ What is the 
trouble, my father?” And there was as 
much sternness as sorrow in his voice and 
eyes as he gave the answer: “Hetty is 
lost.” 


On the following day the factory was 
closed. Bands of men scoured the woods 
in every direction, and tracked the long 
line of the beach in search of some trace of 
the missing girl—missing now for the 
fourth day. The lodge was besieged by 
women of the valley, who came to offer 
their sympathy to old Hetty, to whom, 
however, their consolations brought no 
comfort. 

‘*My child is drowned,” her quivering 
voice reiterated. ‘‘I knowit, I know it. 
My poor child is drowned.” 

In the afternoon Harold, taking Serena 
with him, followed the road near whose 
junction with the Farm-way they had met 
Hetty on the Monday night—the last night 
that she had been seen. He said he wished 
to determine if there were a path through 
the wood to the shore. None was found, 
not even a trail, the underbrush being 
dense and unbroken. But in the thicket 
a crumpled paper was found, which 
proved to be a part of a letter, torn across 
in its folds. And this scrawl Harold pre- 
served, notwithstanding the sentences were 
half lost and the words blotted with dew. 

Two boys assisting in the search of the 
beach had found upon the sands, sheltered 
by an arched rock, near the bathing-place, 
garments identified as Hetty’s. The neigh- 
bors who had examined her clothing at the 
lodge asserted that other suits than the one 
discovered on the shore were missing. Se- 
rena’s gift, the blue gown, folded away by 
itself, had attached to it a scroll, inscribed 
in coarse pencil-marks: ‘‘ Serena, take this 
back; for I shall never wear it again.” 
Mr. Clare compared the handwriting of the 
label with that of the letter he had brought 
from the wood. They were not the same. 
The letter, traced in a more delicate hand, 
was addressed to ‘Pierce,’ a sailor in 
Harold’s employ, who of late had been a 
frequent companion of Hetty, and on the 
Saturday preceding her disappearance had 
accompanied a berrying party, in which 
she was numbered, and attracted the notice 
of all by his exclusive and ardent atten- 
tions to her. 

The vessel had sailed at daybreak Tues- 
day, and the sailors had gone on board the 
evening before. 

Opinion was divided in regard to the bear- 
ing of these facts. Many were persuaded 
that at an early hour on Tuesday Hetty 
had gone into the sea to bathe, and, ventur- 
ing beyond her depth, had been borne out 
by the undercurrent and drowned. Others, 
admitting the probability that the ocean 
had become her grave, insisted that her 
death had not happened without the know!l- 
edge of another, and entertained dark sus- 
picions of the sailor in whose company she 
had been seen. Again, it was concluded 
that, having placed the garments near the 
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bathing-place, purposely to misdirect con- 
jecture, she had secured for herself a passage 
tothe city, there to indulge the longing fre- 
quently uttered by her in those melancholy 
moods that had ever interrupted her wildest 
gayety: ‘‘Tosee the world! To taste of 
life!” 

When, however, on the arrival of the 
vessel, most impatiently awaited, the sailors 
answered all the eager questioning only by 
assertions that they knew nothing that 
could throw any light on the mystery, being 
without exception quite positive that the 
girl had not been on the ship, the last hope 
of those who had entertained an idea of her 
recovery vanished. 

Pierce earnestly expressed his griet at the 
event that cast a deep gloom over the valley. 
But his lamentations met with no sympathy, 
and he probably discovered the prejudice 
existing against him; for, after a second 
trip to the city, he deserted and was seen 
on the island no more. 








With the early autumn there came to the 
island flowers of a brilliant red; and of 
these a cottage-girl bound a wreath which 
Serena one day wore as a crown, the narrow 
leaves drooping on her forehead and the 
scarlet petals trickling through her curls, 
Mr. Clare, admiring the blossoms, stole one 
away to examine more closely, and kept it 
until it was dead. 

Because he liked them, she gathered from 
the fields as many as she could; and when 
the vessel was soon to sail, and he was go- 
ing to the city, persuaded one of the sailors 
to row her across the harbor, that she 
might decorate the cabin with red garlands. 

While she was thus employed Philip 
entered, but did not appear to notice her. 
Unlocking a drawer among Harold's, he 
took from it a note, which he read with 
painful agitation; then, refastening the 
cabinet and crushing the billet in his hand, 
he went upstairs tothe deck, and a moment 
after Serena heard the rapid strokes of his 
oars. When he returned, he looked pale 
and troubled; said he was going to the city, 
instead of her father, who would be her 
teacher until his return. ‘‘ And I am sorry 
to leave you, my little favorite,” he said, 
kindly. 

She bade him good-bye, whispering, ‘‘ 1 
was in the cabin when you read that note, 
and I know you are grieved; but you must 
not be so any more.” 

He smiled at the simplicity that could 
consider grief a subject of the will; yet 
even in the smile his care was lightened. 
For Sorrow draws consolation from those 
to whom she seems a stranger, and even 
among the objects of Nature seeks com- 
fort not from those who wear her own sad 
hue, but from the merriest creatures of 
summer, from the laughing brook and in- 
nocent flowers. Who has not felt the simple 
sunshine breaking through the gloom of a 
cloudy day, after some dear departure, the 
golden key to unlock Heaven’s gate and 
make us freer to follow? And, mother, in 
the lonely night, bewailing thy widowed 
lot, is there an angel could console thee 
like the sleeping babe who with its uncon- 
scious hand wipes thy wet cheek? 








All the next day Mr. Clare was busy 
with his men; and not until nightfall did 
he enter the library, where the leaves of 
the book Serena read were fast growing dim. 
“Itis too late to read, my child,” he said 
to her. ‘‘Come and talk with me.” 

With a bright smile, she replaced the 
volume. ‘‘ You are to be my teacher now,” 
she said. ‘‘I am glad.” 

He returned both words and smile, say- 
ing: ‘‘I also am glad.” 

He asked her what book she had been 
reading, and, learning it was ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queen,” questioned her concerning its con- 
tents. She described with delight some of 
the wonderful places and people. ‘‘ I fear,” 
he said, “‘you have wronged the Sage 
Spenser.” 

‘« How have I wronged him?” she asked. 

“By looking only at his pictures,” he 
answered, ‘‘and never seeing his truth.” 
.... ‘Serena, which of the three birds I 
have should be cherished with most care? 
One isa little gray creature, that can neither 
sing nor soar; but runs along the ground, 
and peeps into the bushes, and builds its 
nest low. Another I have in a golden cage; 
and when I hang the bars with black ite 





notes are sad, and when I let the sunshine 
in it sings glad tunes, It isasouthern bird 
and the sweetness of a far land is in its 
voice. I have another, that also sings—not 
in a cage, but deep into the sky; a strong, 
free bird, that but stoops for the crumbs in 
my hand, and then rises away, and in its 
flight goes near the window of Heaven, 
closing its song there. Which of the three 
shall I hold most dear?” 

““The last,” she said. 
really such birds?” 

‘*Yes,” he replied; ‘‘and so have you. 
The little groundling is Curiosity, that, liv- 
ing so low, can easily provide for itself 
and will dwell long enough in the land 
without much care. The second is Fancy, 
the prisoner in the golden cage. Do you 
think there is danger it will starve? And 
that soaring bird, Serena, which is the 
sacred love of Truth, you were right 
when you said it should be held dearest of 
the three... . You have heretofore read 
to satisfy Curiosity and to delight Fancy. 
Try hereafter to seek the Truth. You will 
find it in many books here, but chiefly in 
two: in the one that lies in the hall.” 

“The Bible?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘And the one that 
lies open to the sky, of which the wind 
turns the leaves—Nature,”’ 


“But have you 


Willing to diverge from what had 
seemed reproof, she told him that Philip 
would some day picture her as Fiorimel, 
and she wished she were already tall enough 
and womanly. 

He drew her toward him, smoothed back 
the hair from her forehead, and said to her, 
with tenderness: ‘‘Do not wish, Serena, 
to be other than a child; for the days are 
hardly long enough for a full childhood, 
Learn a lesson of the light. Without it 
the world were dead; but if it shone stead- 
ily from some unrippled plain or cloudless 
sky we could not bear its glow and heat. 
But, as Christ broke the bread and gave it 
to the multitude by the hands of his disci- 
ples, so light is broken and given to us by 
many hands—on countless orbs and waves 
and leaves and wings. And thus it is with 
God’s love, which is the light of the soul. 
Broken to us from Heaven, each has its 
portion to bestow; and a little child, with 
its freshness and smiles, with willing feet 
and willing hands and gentle words, can 
bear this light into the darkest dwellings, 
to the old, the tired, and the siek; can be 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and joy 
to the sorrowful; and can come so near to 
Christ that he will lay his hand upon its 
head.” 


Two moral lessons in one evening might 
betoken a grave teacher; but they proved 
only the sober preface to a genial story. 

Impressed, perhaps in excess, with the 
importance of that physical training which 
if neglected in youth can never be fully 
bestowed or its lost blessings regained, 
Harold encouraged in Serena active exer- 
cises and sports in the open air, even at 
the expense of those intellectual pursuits 
that would have precluded them; so that, 
with him for her guide—although study 
was not abandoned—she learned less from 
the books in the library than from that 
Book opened wide in the daylight (of which 
he had spoken) wherein not only he who 
kneels, but ‘‘he who runs, may read.”’ 

For the sweet colors of Nature, he 
thought, are better than the embroideries 
of wisdom. ‘‘Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow. They toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” 

With her hand in his, in her daily walks, 
she learned too something of the gentle 
art of charity. The cottagers became to 
her ‘‘more real than pictures’; beings 
with whom she sympathized, whose wants 
she detected. This poor old man, sitting 
all day idle, shackled by infirmities—how 
an hour’s reading «loud, in a child’s clear 
voice, gladdens him and leaves his 
thoughts richer; this weary invalid, with 
the dainty caprice of illness, turning away 
from the coarse, familiar food—how pleas- 
ant to her taste, and touching her heart 
with gratitude, is the fresh morsel of nour- 
ishment prepared bya kindly child; and 
this delicate baby, who has been clad, 
though in its best, so poorly for the chilling 
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season—how much more comfortable it ap- 
pears now, and how warmly its mother 
smiles to behold it, clothed in the snug 
suit of worsted, shaped and stitched by 
Serena’s own hand. 

For Ceeny, who seldom went out of the 
house, even for a brief stroll on the grounds, 
restricting herself wholly to what she con- 
sidered the ‘‘home department,” still very 
willingly, with much apparent interest, in- 
deed, instructed Serena how to prepare 
wholesome dishes for the sick and to 
fashion garments for the poor. 

Philip staid in the city all winter; but 
he corresponded with Serena, and at 
Christmas sent her a picture, of his own 
painting. It represented the lightly-veiled 
figure of a woman, whose highborn grace 
and folded wings bespoke a celestial origin; 
but with « flush across her lips and cheeks 
and a touch of frailty on her drooping 
head most like a mortal maiden. He said 
in his letter it was the Goddess of Pleas- 
ure. 

But Serena asked: ‘‘If her name is Pleas 
ure, why are her eyes sad?” 








THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
A SERMON. 
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“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him gulitiess 
that taketh his name tn vain.’’— EXopDUs xx, 7. 





AMONG ancient nations the names of men 
were very commonly significant. It is the 
same among uncivilized races in our own 
time. Names were given to children sug- 
gested by the circumstances of their birth or 
expressing the hopes and wishes of their 
parents fn relation to their children’s charac- 
ter or fortunes. The name of a man was 
sometimes changed in consequence of some 
remarkable event in his bistory. 

Isaac’s name perpetuated the remembrance 
of Abraham’s joy and surprise when the prom- 
ise was made to him that he should have a 
child in bis old age. Samuel's name was given 
to him because in his birth God had heard his 
mother’s prayer for a son. Jacob’s name was 
changed to Israel because of the urgency and 
success of his prayer. He was a prince, and 
had power with God, as well as with men, 
There was a time when the names which are 
common among ourselves had their meaning 
too; but the meaning has been lost, or, at 
least, is never thought of. The family name 
passes from father to son. The Onristian 
name, which, by the way, is our real name, we 
select because it bas a pleasant sound or to 
express our affection and respect for some one 
else who has borne it. 

But when this commandment was given a 
man’s name stood for something. It “ con- 
noted,”’ as logiclans say, his occupation, or 
something that had happened to him, or some 
great achievement which had mate bim 
famous, or some physical peculiarity, or some 
moral q tality. 

In the same way Giod’s name was significant. 
It was a name and something more. It wasa 
revelation of what God is. It summed up 
what God had made known of himself to man. 

There is 2 curious question suggested ty this 
subject of names. What do they represent ? 
When [| speak of a horse, does that word 
“horse’’ stand for a certain collection of 
qualities which I have observed in an animal 
or forthe animal itself? Those of you who 
have studied the science of logic know that 
there is an ancient controversy about this—a 
controversy which has lasted for centuries 
and which, I suppose, is not yet finally set- 
tled. The controversy relates principally to 
what are called common or generic names— 
names given, that is, to classes of things. But 
it also relates to proper names, the names of 
particular persons, places, or things. 

For myself, 1 believe that the name of a 
man stands for the man himself, and not for 
my conception of him. It stands not for any 
though: in my mind; but for the man to whom 
it belongs. When [ say that Paris is being be- 
sieged by the Prussian army, I do not mean 
that an idea which 1 have in my own mind, and 
which has been formed from what I have seen 
and read of a certain great city, is being be- 
sieged by another thought which I have and 
which has been gradually formed by what I 
have seen and read of a powerful army. I 
mean that a collection of magnificent streets 
and palaces and museums and fortifications is 
being besteged by a body of men whose homes 
are in Germany and who have already de- 
stroyed powerful armies and taken strong 
cities. 

This may seem to some of you a very trifllog 
and unnecessary distinction. Questions of 
great importance to the highest life of man 
often seem trifling to those who have not had 











the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
whatthey really mean. To achild many things 
seem of no account which you know may 
entail suffering and death. There was a time 
in the history of Europe when the controversy 
about what a name represents involved issues 
80 grave that men were burnt for taking what 
was considered the heretical side of this con- 
troversy. The whole question of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
involved init. We look back upon the excite- 
ment which it created with somethiog like pity, 
as well as astonishment, and I suppose that 
most people think that neither the Nominalists 
nor the Realists, as the hostile parties were 
called, had arrived at a true solution of the 
difficulty. 

But, dismissing that old dispute, I say that a 
name stands not for my thought about a man, 
but for the man himself. The name of Luther 
does not stand forthe moral qualities and in- 
tellectual powers which I may attribute to the 
great Reformer. It does not represent the 
courage, the religious passion, the vehemence, 
the tenderness which I think existed in him. 
Nor does it represent the immorality, the self- 
will, the obstinacy, and the impatience of just 
authority which may be attributed to him by 
his enenies. It stands for Luther himself, and 
to know what the name stands for I must 
know Luther—the words, the acts, the suffer- 
ings in which Luther revealed his life. 80 
God’s name stands for God. It does not rep- 
resent certain attributes which I think God 
possesses ; but it represents God himself, and 
really to know the name of God I must know 
the acts and words iu which God revealed him- 
self. Indeed, for a true and deep knowledge 
of it [ must bave a direct and immediate 
knowledge of God, When, therefore, we see 
that God has taken successive names in the 
supernatural revelation which he has made of 
himself to mankind, this suggests to us that, 
as time has gone on, he himself has been more 
and more perfectly revealed to our race. 

To the patriarchs the name under which 
God was chiefly known was the name Almighty. 
When he revealed himself to Moses, it was 
under the name Jehovah. Christ revealed God 
under the name of the Father. He said in his 
last prayer ‘‘I have munifested thy name 
unto the men thou gavest me out of the world’; 
meaning that he had made known to man the 
kinship between man and God, the wonderful 
love aud compassion implied in the Divine 
Fatherhood, and the new form which the 
divine authority assumes now that God hus 
revealed himself as being something more to 
us than our Creator and Ruler. Christ made 
it possible for us to call God our Father, and 
for us to see in God all that the name contains, 

The name of God stands for himself and for 
that which he has revealed of himself ; not for 
our thoughts about him. 

This commandment brings us back to the 
name under which God manifested himself to 
Moses, and which we, not very accurately, call 
Jehovah. There is very strong evidence that 
this name had stood for God long before the 
time of Moses; but what the name contained 
had been very imperfectly made known. The 
case is very similar to the revelation of the 
name of the Father by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God had been addressed as a Father before 
Christ came, though very rarely; but there 
bad been no full and rich manifestation of 
God’s Fatherbood. At the coming of Corist 
the name received new depths of meaning; 
and we feel now that it is the truest and 
noblest name for expressing God’s relation to 
mankind. 

Not only did God at this time emphatically 
call the attention of the Jewish race to all that 
is included in the name Jehovah ; the name be- 
came what we call his “ proper name,”’ as the 
God of the nation which 
from Egypt 


he had redeemed 


The name “connotes” God’s eternity. It 
affirms that he is the God that was, that is, 
and that will be. There was very much in the 
actual position of the people which rendered 
it possible for them to receive this new and 
great name for Giod. Several generations had 
passed fiod had spoken to 
Abraham. His descendants were now about 
be organized into a nation and to enter upon 
a new period of their history. Promises 
which had been given several hundred years 
before were now beginning to be fulfilled ; 
hundreds of years might have to pass away 
before the unknown wealth of those promises 
would be exbausted. The people must have 
begun to feel that they had a history and that 
they hada future. A vivid sense of relation- 
ship to past generations and to coming gen- 
erations can hardly be developed among races 
which have no true national life. It became 
possible to the Jews when they were being 
organized into a nation, What had bappened 
jong ago was bearing its fruit in their deliver- 
ance from slavery. The Law which they were 
now receiving was to control the history of 
their descendants. They were just fn the 
mood which rendered it possible for God to 
reveal himself as the First and the Last, éthe 


away since 
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Everliving God; the God whom their fathers 
had trusted and feared; the God whom their 
children, to the remotest generations, must 
obey. A great step was gained in thereligious 
education of mankind—a step the magnitude 
of which we can hardly estimate. The Past, 
the Present, and the Future were bound to- 
gether in God. All human history and all 
human hopes now rested in him. The soul of 
man rose to the great idea that not only 
was there but one God, the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth. He was also Jehovah, 
the God that was, that is, and that will be. 
He did not inherit his greatness from any God 
whose power had decayed and whose ancient 
glory had sunk into darkness, and be would 
continue to be God forever and ever. 

It is not surprising that this great name was 
soon invested with a superstitious sanctity. It 
is said that the Jews kept it as a wonderful 
and mysterious secret among themselves, and 
never used it in their intercourse with the 
heathen. Even the Jews usedit rarely. There 
is a tradition that it was heard but once a year, 
when it was uttered by the High Priest on the 
great day of Atonement. In reading the Scrip- 
tures, it became customary never to pronounce 
it, but to replace it, wherever it occurred, with 
another divine name, which was regafded as 
less awful and august. The proof of this rever- 
ential custom is perpetuated in our Hebrew 
Bibles. Hebrew used to be written, as some 
systems of shorthand are written, without the 
vowels. The vowels are gradually introduced 
in comparatively recent times to preserve the 
traditional pronunciation. But the name 
Jehovah is not written with the vowels which 
belong to it. It has the vowels which belong to 
that other divine name which was read in {ts 
place. Unfortunately, in our authorized En- 
glish version, in many passages where the Ie- 
brew writers wrote “ Jehovah’’ the translators 
have written ‘ Lord,’’ which is the title whore 
vowels are given to the name “Jehovah” inthe 
present Hebrew text. Sometimes the change 
greally obscures the meaning. 

It is not by such observances as these that 
we are to show our reverence for God; and the 
third commandment requires something very 
different from this ceremonial homage to his 
name. Hisname stands for himself—for him- 
self in his relations to mankind and as he has 
revealed himself to our race. It sums up and 
includes all that he has made known of his 
nature, his character, and his will. It is to 
him that our reverence is due. 

‘There are many ways in which we may travs- 
gress this commandment. It is common for 
those who illustrate its meaning to insist es- 
pecially on the guilt of using the name of God 
to sanction and confirm a lie. Perjury is a 
most deliberate and daring form of the sin 
which this commandment forbids. 

There are circumstances in which a direct 
and solema appeal to Godin support of the 
truth of what we are affirming is perfectly law- 
ful. God claims authority over the whole of 
human life. Webave to give account to him 
of all our words and deeds. There are times 
when bya deliberate act we may voluntarily 
recognize the divine presence and the divine 
authority, may declare that what we are saying 
we are saying with a distinct aud vivid sense 
that God hears us, and may ask those who listen 
to us to listen as in God’s sight. To do this is 
tu take an oath; to do this when we are ap- 
pealed to in God’s name by others is to take 
an oath; and in this sense the taking of an 
oath is sanctioned by the example of Christ 
and the Apostles. 

There is a special propriety in investing 
testimony given before a court of justice with 
these solemnities. If, indeed, a man denies 
the existence of God, it is monstrous that he 
should lose any civil rights because he refuses 
the oath, which derives all its sanctity from the 
faith which be rejects. It is equally monstrous 
that he should suffer any disadvantage because 
he doubts the lawfulness of swearing. 

But where there is a general consent in the 
acknowledgment both of God’s existence and 
of his moral relations to mankind the judicial 
oath recalls the great fact that society rests on 
a divine foundation, 

Forms of government are constructed and 
modified by human sagacity or folly. Govern- 
ment itself belongs to the divine order of the 
world, The state is an institution not less 
divine than the family. Human magistrates 
represent the justice of God in the secular and 
temporal sphere of human life. When a wit- 
ness is making his deposition, when a judge is 
pronouncing sentence, they are discharging 
grave functions which arise out of the divine 
order of human society. It is fitting that they 
should both be reminded of the solemnity and 
dignity of their position, The oath reminds 
the witness that his evidence must be neither 
perverted nor colored by passion or fear or per- 
sonal animosity ; but that he must tell the bare 
and paked truth, for through him the Divine 
will is to be dove throngh “ the powers " which 
are “ ordained of God” for the punishment of 
evil-doers and the defense of those that do 
well. It reminds the judge that he is *‘ the 





minister of God,” and that the Judge of all the 
the earth will one day call him to account if he 
justifies the guilty or condemns the innocent. 

Perjury is a great crime, and is properly pun- 
ished with severe penalties. If tolerated, it 
would dissolve human socicty and break up 
the very foundations of the state It isa great 
sin, as well asagreatcrime. To appeal to God 
with a lie on our lips is most presumptu >usly 
and blasphemously to take his name in vain ; 
it is an insult to bis hatred of falsehood ; it is 
to treat his majesty with contempt ; i: is to 
defy the tirrors of his judgment-seat, before 
which he has declared that we must give ac- 
count of all our words and deeds, 

Of the guilt of common profanity, by which 
I mean the flippant and reckless use of the 
Divine Name in ordinary conversation, it is 
not necessary for me to say much. There was 
a time when this practice seems to have been 
the mark of a fine gentleman, It is now the 
sign of vulgarity. There is something appall- 
ing in the consideration that we have a greater 
dread of violating the conventional inaxims of 
good society than of transgreesing the laws of 
God. When profanity was only a sin against 
God it wasacommon offense, It has disap- 
pesred since it became *‘yvulgar.’’ If men are 
guilty of it now, itis inferred that they are ac- 
customed to live in coarse and brutal company, 
and it is acknowledged that, whatever their 
social rank muey be, they can hardly claim to 
be gentlemen. 

Except among the very lowest orders of 8o- 
ciety, the offense is now almost confined to 
very young men, who want to make it under- 
stood that’ they are no longer children and 
who think that the best way to do this is to 
show their contempt for the habits of decent 
reverence which they learnt from their parents 
and teachers, ‘It is difficult,” as Robert Hall 
has said, “to account for a practice which 
gratifies no passion and promotes no interest, 
unless we ascribe it to a certain vanity of ap- 
pearing superior to religious fear, which tempts 
men to make bold with their Maker, If there 
are hypocrites in religion,’ he continues, 
“there are also, strange as it may appear, 
hypocrites in impiety—men who make an osten- 
tation of more Irreligion than they possess, 
An ostentation of this nature, the most irra- 
tional in the records of human folly, seems to 
lie at the root of profane swearing. It may 
not be improper to remind such as indulge in 
this practice that they need not insult their 
Maker to show that they do not fear him; that 
they may relinquish tbis vice without fear of 
being supposed to be devout; and that they 
may safely leave it to the other parts of their 
conduct to efface the smallest suspicion of 
their piety.” 

A far more common form of irreverence in 
our own time is the practice of finding material 
for jesting in Holy Scripture. A very little wit 
will go a long way, if we can only make up our 
minds to trifle with what is sacred. 

I donot believe that wit and humor are to 
be excluded from Go4’s service, or that there 
is no place forthem in the illustration of di 
vine truth. You remember Pascal’s famous 
sentence in the Provincial Letters in reply to 
the Jesuits, who charged him with tarning 
sacred things into ridicule. “ There is a vast 
difference,” he says, ‘‘ between laughing at 
religion and laughing at those who profane it 
by their monstrous and extravagant opinions. 
In making a jest of your morality, I am as far 
from sneering at holy things as the doctrine 
ef your casuists is from the doctrine of the 
Gospel.” 

In the exposition of truth, as well as in the 
refutation of error, | see no reason why wit 
should be forbidden to render its service, as 
well as logic, fancy, and imagination. Why 
should any faculty of that nature which God 
made in his image be forbidden to glorify 
him? Who will venture to call it common 
and unclean? If any part of my nature is 
withdrawa from the service of God, 1 am, so 
far as that is concerned, not completely his. 

The traditional exclusion from the pulpit of 
humor and wit dates from the worat and moat 
artificial times of its history. The ancient 
preachers, the great preachers of the Middle 
Ages, the Puritan preachers, when they had 
the facuity, used it, and used it with wonder- 
ful effect. They did not think it necessary to 
be dull in order to be devout. 

But, as it is possible to use wit as the friend 
and ally of Divine Trutb, it is also possible to 
make Divine Truth itself the mere material of 
wit. 

Nothing is more easy than to create a laugh 
by a grotesque association of some frivolity 
with the graye and solemn words of Holy 
Scripture. But surely this is profanity of the 
worst kind. By this Book the religious life of 
men is quickened and sustained. It contains 
the highest revelations of himself which God 
has made to man. It directly addresses the 
conscience and the heart and all the noblest 
faculties of our nature, exalting our idea of 
duty, consoling us in sorrow, redeeming us 
from sin and despair, and inspiring us with the 
hope of immortal blessedness and glory. Lis- 
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tening to its words, millions have heard the 
very voice of God. It is associated with the 
sanctity of many generations of saints. Such 
a book cannot be a fit material for the manu- 
facture of jests. For my own part, though I 
do not accept Dr. Johnson’s well-known say- 
ing, that ‘‘a man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket,” I should be disposed to 
say that a man who deliberately and conscious- 
ly uses the words of Christ, of Apostles, and 
of Prophets for mere purposes of merriment 
might have chalked a caricature on the wall of 
the Holy of Holies or scrawled a witticism on 
the sepulcher in Joseph’s garden. 

Nor is it Holy Scripture alone which, from 
its relationship to God, is invested with a 
sanctity which it is profanity to violate. 
Wherever God reveals himself we should 
reverence him, and it is a transgression of 
this commandment to bring into contempt 
any manifestation of his character and will. 

I do not know that our own age is distin 
guished from all preceding times by the wan- 
tonness and frivolty with which it treats all 
that is grave, solemn, and august ; but, what- 
ever may be our comparative guilt, it is incon- 
testable that very much of our literature is 
utterly destructive of that serious earnestness 
with which human life has always been re- 
garded by men of any depth of moral nature, 
and this universal flippancy is ruinous to the 
spirit of reverence and betrays us too often 
into gross profanity. There is, no doubt, a 
profound sadness, a sorrowful sense of the 
vanity of all earthly things which often un- 
derlies the most brilliant wit and the most. 
cynical humor. The men in whose writings 
these qualities have been most conspicuous 
have often been the victims of the deepest 
melancholy. It was their sense of the frivoli- 
ty of the objects which create the greatest and 
most passionate excitement among men, the 
utter wortblessness and triviality of a thou- 
sand pursuits to which men devote their genius 
and their energy, the transitoriness of all hu- 
man glory, which made them mock at the 
pomps and splendors, the pleasures and even 
the griefs of mankind. They made merry 
with what other men regard as most serious, 
not because their hearts were light, but be- 
cause they saw the vanity and the unreality 
of the honors, and the wealth, and the great- 
ness of the world, The sadness was often 
morbid. It was not the less deep and real. 

But the literature of which I complain is of 
a very different. kind. It is not written by 
men who ere 80 overshadowed by the dark and 
gloomy aspects of the universe that they 
cannot but laugh at the misplaced earnestness 
of those who are spending money for that 
which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not, but by men who seem utterly 
incapable of recognizing the difference be- 
tween what is most frivolous and what is 
most appalling or divine. 

I have read letters in some newspapers dur- 
ing the last few weeks from war correspond- 
ents who seemed 80 absorbed in their solic- 
itude to say something smart and clever that 
they were altogether untouched by the agonies 
of wounded soldiers, the miseries of starving 
and homeless peasants, the tears of wives who 
had become widows, and of children who had 
become fatherless. They seem to have fol- 
lowed the march of great armies, and to have 
recorded the siege of cities and the burning of 
villages with only one desire—the desire to 
find a new stimulant for their feeble and ex- 
hausted wit. 

I remember too to have seen a book, which 
may, indeed, be better than its title—a book 
ealled ‘‘The Comie History of England.” 1 
declare that I can hardly conceive of anything 
more monstrously profane. To a devout 
heart there appears throughout our history 
the perpetual manifestation of the wonderful 
power and goodness of God. We have as 
much reason to thank God for the statesmen 
and heroes that surrounded the throne of 
Elizabeth, for the courage and genius of 
Cromwell, for the sagacity of William III as 
ever the Jews had to thank God for Joshua, 
for Jephthah, or for Gideon. I see his hand as 
clearly in the storms which raged round our 
coast when the Spanish Armada made its 
descent upon us as in the destroying angel 
that smote the army of the Assyrians en- 
camped around Jerusalem. The life and his- 
tory of a nation are too great to be degraded 
and dishonored by being made the material 
for mere amusement and fun. The spirit 
which renders that possible is inconsistent 
with reverence for God himself. If we love 
not our brother, whom we have seen, we can- 
not love God, whom we have not seen; and if 
we feel no wonder and awe in the presence of 
the tragedy of human life, we are incapable of 
the deyout and reverential fear which should 
be inspired by the majesty of God. 

There is anotber habit which is more ob- 
viously and directly a violation of th's com 
mand. I mean the habit of scoffing at those 
who profess to live a religions life and taking 
every Opportanity of sveering at their imper. 
fections. It is easy enough, no doubdt, to_dis- 
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cover grave infirmities and faults in most 
Christian people. It is because they know 
that they are sinful men that they are trusting 
in Christ to save them. Their very confession 
of faith in him is a confession of their own sin- 
fulness. They do not profess to be better than 
other men ; they acknowledge that they have 
no strength to do the will of God and that 
they are continually breaking God’s command- 
ments. It would be brutal cruelty to make a 
jest of the weakness and sufferings of the 
petients in a hospital, to sneer at one man be- 
cause he is prostrate with fever, at another be- 
cause his broken arm is bound up and useless, 
at another because his face is still disfigured by 
an explosion which nearly destroyed his life, 
It is because they have been injured by 
accidents or smitten down by disease that 
they are there. And it is because Christian 
men are conscious of their sin and of their 
inability to escape from it without super- 
natural help that they are clinging to Christ 
to save them. You who speak so contempt- 
uously of our failings are probably not quite 
free from imperfection. The difference be- 
tween us is very simple. We have learnt that 
our sins have provoked the anger of God, and 
have entreated him to pardon us. You have not. 
We are conscious that apart from the immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost we can never re- 
cover the image of God. You appear to believe 
that whatever virtue is necessary to you is 
within the reach of your own strength. If 
there are faults on both sides, we bave abetter 
right to scoff at you than you have to scoff at 
us. We, at least, acknowledge our weak- 
ness and guilt. You do not acknowledge 
yours. 

Whatever may be the imperfections of Chris- 
tian people, they are trying to vindicate and 
assert the authority and greatness of (od. 
Their aim is that God’s will may be done on 
earth as itis done in Heaven. If you yourselves 
are doing nothing to maintain the remembrance 
among men of God’s infinite majesty, take care 
how you scoff at those who, with whatever 
vacillation end infirmity of purpose, are trying 
to maintain it. The real effect of your scoff- 
ing is to dishonor religious faith itself and to 
bring God and the service of God into con- 
tempt. 


It is not enough that we avoid the sin of 
profanity. We are bound to cullivate and to 
manifest that reverence for God’s majesty and 
holiness which lies at the root of all true re- 
ligion. We have to worship him. Itis very 
possible to be regular in our attendance at the 
services of the church, and yet to neglect this 
duty. We may have a keen intellectual in- 
terest in the discussion of the doctrines, the 
ethics, and the history of the Christian faith, 
and yet offer to God no true worship. Our 
hearts may be touched by the pathos and 
solemnity of prayer, and may be thrilled by 
the exultation and triumphant joy of some 
great hymn of praise, while we are altogether 
insensible to the brightness of the Divine glory. 
The awe and the fear which have filled the 
hearts of saints in the presence of God are very 
different from the transient religious sentiment 
created by the venerable associations which 
consecrate au ancient liturgy, or by the 
beauty, tenderness, and grace, the passion and 
the fervor which are sometimes found in the 
free prayer of our own churches. I am not 
sure that the increased importance which 
during the last few years has been given to 
the devotional part of Nonconformist services 
is a satisfactory proof that we are at all more 
devout than our fathers. We have made the 
form of our services more beautiful. It is not 
certain that we bow before God with a deeper 
reverence and wonder and awe. It is the 
** pure in heart” who see God; and only when 
we see God face to face can we worship him 
in spirit andin truth. I am not sure that we 
are holier than our fathers were; and, there- 
fore, I am not sure that we offer to God a 
devouter worship than theirs. We must know 
God in order to worship him, and the habits 
of our times are upfriendly to that prolonged 
and quiet communiov with God without which 
the knowledge of him is impossible. We shall 
not deepen the spirit of devotion in our 
churches by adding to the beauty and solemn- 
ity of our public services. What we need is a 
clearer vision of God and a profounder and 
more constant sense of the truth of the ancient 
words that ‘‘the High and Lofty One that in- 
habiteth Eternity, whose name is Holy,”’ is really 
near to them that are of a contrite and humble 


spirit, rejoices in their thanksgivings and 
answers their prayers. 
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Mr. J. W. Harper, Jr., of Harper Broth- 
ers, has crossed the Atlantic six times 
during the past year. He begins to feel as 
though his home was on the sea. “I yo down 
to Franklin Square once in a while,” some one 
writes ; “‘and he is either there or in England. 
‘In Mr. Harperin?’ Lingaire. ‘No, He is in 
Europe to-day. Call sgain the next time you’re 
down-to wn,’ I call, and he has heen here gnd 
18 off again,”’ 
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Sanitary. 


OUR SUMMER VACATION, AS RE- 
LATED TO HEALTH. 





Some of our friends are in high debate over 
the sanitary value of the summer vacation. 
The Miller family are off to their seaside home, 
although they live in the country; and since 
they left two of the bairns are sick. Their 
neighbor on the farm declares that if they 
would stay at home and live a regular life here 
they would be as well as himself and family, 
Mrs. R. wants to go back to the olden time 
when children did not need ten weeks’ vacation 
in summer; but the teachers declare that health 
requires the long vacation. Our last religious 
exchange takes up a cudgel against the man 
who thinks bis minister at Albany should not 
be allowed two months in the Catskills. 

Now, we believe in recreation, because it has 
in it re-creation. But the great open question 
is forced upon us whether the American 
methods of dividing up the year are wise and 
healthful. Nature seems to have indicated a 
proper admixture of activity and repose. Work 
and rest, like day and night, were intended to 
alternate closely, except in the Polar regions. 
Excessive rest may cause excessive work, as 
well as the opposite. We know of a minister 
who on Monday morning counts up all the 
hours of the former week which by late study 
or visiting he has robbed from sleep; and then 
he goes to bed and spends just so much of that 
day iu restoring the balance. Far more work 
on week after week and month after month on 
a high-pressure system, and then hope in a two 
months’ vacation to make up for a ten months’ 
strain. To us this seems like wretched econ- 
omy, both of time and of health. 

The amount of real work that can be done by 
a man in good health aod of good sanitary 
habits, consistent with daily deliberate eating, 
sleeping, and recreation is simply wonderful. 
The real capacity is often the result of the ad- 
justment. 80 much is accomplished just be- 
cause there is no attempt in any one day to do 
the work of two days nor in any one night to 
do the work of some other days. The body 
and the mind are recognized as having certain 
conditions of operation, and a systematic effort 
is made to comply with those conditions. 

We readily admit that habits are sometimes 
acquired which seem to contradict such views. 
This one is sure his thoughts flow more readily 
in the still hours of night, when the 
rest of the world is in repose, Another 
has his “most brilliant thoughts as the 
sequel of five cigars. It is not to be said 
that there is an inflexible rule, applicable to 
each person, or that the well-disciplined mind 
and well-cared for body will do equally well at 
all hours; but the range of difference is not 
80 great as we make it. When there are real 
results from prolonged and overtaxed effort 
there are corresponding losses of power which 
deduct from the aggregate. There may be a 
time when the genius may not leave his con- 
ception unfinished, or the mathematician his 
problem unsolved, or the inventor his partial 
discovery unelaborated; but these are the 
rurest exceptions. They are likely to be recog- 
nized by the possessed one, and speedy effort 
will be made to make up for the tension by 
the rest and the holiday soon after. 

What we would contend against is the inor- 
dinate tendency to cram a year into eight 
months, and then claim a prolonged suspen- 
sion of activity, under the plea that more is 
accomplished thereby, and also under the idea 
that three or four hours stolen from Na- 
ture each day for eight months can be rein- 
stated by an equivalent rest at the end of the 
time. We hear it said that our American 
methods, our American climate, our American 
constitutions require all this. They do require 
not only rest from this kind of overstrain, but 
reformation from the methods which induce 
it. Better alternate our compensations. More 
frequent rests, more holidays, and shorter va- 
cations would conduce far more to the health 
and happiness of our American people. Phy- 
sicians are having their watering-place as well 
as their urban experiences. Abbreviated lives 
are proving that, although the long summer 
rest often recuperates and infuses the over- 
worked, yet it seldom restores, so as to fur- 
nish a vigor maintained to threescore and ten. 

Our best model of a successful and a force- 
ful, productive life is that of a home which 
does not require a semi-annual abandonment 
as a system. To us the shut-up house, the 
closed church, the prolonged summering tell 
of desertion and dreariness. The family. asa 
whole, in its health, in its discipline, its mor- 
ale, is, as a rule, not benefited. There is often 
an expenditure which does not give an ade- 
quate return. A home which does notinterrapt 
the order of the family, which does not neces- 
sarily suspend business, which does not in- 
volve either a boarding-house or a fashionable 
preparation is far hetter. 

If every minister who now claims bis summer 
yecation of three or four months would reduce 
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it to one, and get the remainder of bis recu- 
peration three or four days out of every month. 
we believeit would be better for himself and 
better for society. The same is true of many 
a business man. Great losses occur from our 
present system and many a leak is started by 
the habit it engenders. 

Real success in life—in business, in preach- 
ing, in teaching, in influence, power, and use- 
fulvess--depends so much upon rightness of 
method! Almost everything needs watchfulness 
in summer, as well as in spring, fall, and winter, 
The healthiest and the happtest people we 
know are those who in every day mingle cre- 
ation with recreation, work with play, action 
with rest. If circumstances compel an occa- 
sional overtax, the fatigue is refreshed by an 
early-sought restoration. So life is not com- 
plicatedby deferred recuperation and the order 
of pvature not suspended until the summer 
solstice. Wesympathize with the man who 
had nothing against the Sabbath, except that 
it didn’t come often enough. We are quite 
willing that when there is overstress of work 
or overheat it should come twice per week, or 
that the minister who makes of it his work- 
day should every week take a full day or more 
in its place. But we don’t want all the Sundays 
packed upin a Saratoga or Cape May trunk, to 
be served up consecutively; and neither can we 
permit that all the rests and stops which life 
needs for holiday shall be compacted into a 
summer suspension, which has to do with other 
suspensions also. At least from our sanitary 
standpoint, we do claim that the argument of 
health is pushed too far. It would be far 
healthier if we would not by a bad system 
create a demand for such methods. And now, 
my dear friends, although we are bard at work 
at home, and enjoy it, we do not begrudge you 
your all-summer vacation. If you need it, if 
you can afford it, if you and your family are 
happier, healthier, better fitted for life and 
usefulness thereby, peace be with you. But 
another year just see if youcannot make a more 
equable mixture of rest and recreation all 
along. Study the possibilities of adjustment 
of the little world within to the great world 
without. Wind up the clock once a week - 
stead of once a year, and see if it wou’t keep 
just as good time, and need to be stopped less 
frequently, three months at once, for repairs, 


Hine Arts. 


THE ILLUSION OF BEATRICE CENCI 
DISPELLED. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 














Ir seems a genuine misfortune to dispel 
romantic illusions of a wholesome nature, such 
as incite pity, patriotism, or any of the purify- 
ing, clevating emotions, and lift our feelings, 
if but for a brief moment, out of their selfish, 
narrow ¢gotisms into the broader and deeper 
issues of life, whereby through the mists of 
sorrow and suttering a gleam of spiritual things 
reaches our saddened souls, Nevertheless, 
rigid truth is the essential basis of a sound 
judgment in everything, and without its cor- 
rective force there can be no solid progress or 
substantial solace for humanity. These ideas 
forcibly occur to me in reading the recent work 
of Signor A. Bertolotti on Francesco Cenci 
and his family, in which with critic. historical 
acumen he destroys much of the current. be- 
lief regarding the nature of the tragedy and the 
authenticity of the portrait of Beatrice in the 
Barberini Gallery, at Rome, which for centuries 
has captivated the imaginations and inspired 
the pens not merely of susceptible youths of 
both sexes, but of poets and scholars, until 
the sad story and the beautiful lineaments of 
one who was considered more a victim than a 
criminal had become in all appearance fixed 
facts in the history and hearts of mankind at 
large. In one sense it is doleful to wipe out an 
illusion that not only added an emphatic in- 
terest even to Rome itself, furnished one of ite 
most cherished sights, gave an immeasurable 
sentimental halo to a distinguished old master, 
and excited mingled pity and admiration for 
the hard fate of a lovely girl of only sixteen 
years of age, of one of the noblest families, 
driven by the incestuous violence of a monster 
of a father to defend her honor by conniving at 
his murder, as the sole remedy for an existence 
made intolerable by his unnatural crimes and 
brutality. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the well-known 
tale which bas been embodied by Guerrazzi in 
his novel of Francesce Cenci, the very horror 
of the realistic details of which, although per- 
haps not exaggerating the criminal license of 
the period, have always been too repulsive to 
recommend the book to Anglo-Saxon readers 
in general, however disposed they might be, 
in viewing the so-styled portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci on the walls of the Barberini Palace, to 
accept her piteous story in the main as pictured 
by the novelist and current tradition for 
absolute trath, and give loose rein to their 


sympathjes, in consequence, Alas}_ Signor ' 


Bertolotti has unearthed facts and documents 
that rudely shatter the fabric of our imagina- 
tions out of all sympathetic shape and utterly 
spoil the portrait-link in the romance. This 
alone leaves the rest of it worse off than 
Hamlet would be played without the Prince of 
Denmark. 

In the outset, Bertolotti clearly shows that 
Francesco Cenci, the father, was simply the 
average noble scoundrel of his ungodly race 
and time, and not the grotesque, irrepressible 
demon of later invention, whose portrait we 
owe cbiefly to the one-sided plea of the lawyer 
of Beatrice in his defense of her crime. The 
devil was black enough as he was; but the 
blacker he could be made the betterthe chances 
of an extenuating verdict for his murderers. 
Where all were so immoral, according to our 
ideas, there does not seem to have been much 
choice in goodness in the Cenei family. As 
with the age, it was simply among thema ques- 
tion who should win their ends, by fair or foul 
means, unhindered by conscieatious scruples of 
any kind, and perhaps unmindful of possible 
consequences, in their eagerness of criminal 
self-indulgence. Nurtured in so foul an atmos- 
phere, what else could have been expected of 
any child. And, although it was known that 
Francesco owed his death to bis wife and 
children; yet such was family influence and the 
public detestation of the father that the order 
for the trial was reluctantly given by the pope, 
and then only when both parricide and matri- 
cive were becoming so rife in Romein noble 
families that public examples of their punish- 
ment were required in the interests of society 
and the safety of parents in general. The 
accused were tortured, to extort confession, as 
was the legal custom; butin prison were treated 
with an indulgence in regard to diet the re- 
verse of modern practice. The records of the 
Castle of San Angelo, where they were im- 
prisoned, give their daily bill of fare and ex 
pense of same. It included cakes, fruit, fish, 
salad, iced wine, etc.; certainly a style of living 
incompatible with the noisome dungeons and 
frightful lacerations of limbs of the story- 
books. 

Beatrice dispored of her property by willas she 
pleased, and, singularly, enough it was found 
by a sealed codicil opened thirty-five years 
after her death, she had left in trust a certain 
sum for the benefit of an infant, which it would 
seem must have been her own. Much of ber 
father’s severity in imprisoning ber and other- 
wise is now supposed to have been done to 
pet some restraint on her own immoralities. 
Instead of being sweet sixteen, she was upward 
of twenty-one years old, and, despite her large 
fortune, does not seem to have been good or 
beautiful enough to have been married, if 
negative testimony can be admitted in this con- 
nection. 

So much for Beatrice, the innocent Victim 
herself! Now for her portrait, She was 
executed in A.D. 1599. There is no record of 
Guido Reni in Rome before 1608, nine years 
after her death. Consequently, he could not 
have painted her, and the pretty, touching, 
legend of the prison scene is mere moonshine. 
In the catalogue of the Barberini pictures, drawn 
up in 1604, although other portraits and painters 
are mentioned, othing ia said of one by Guido 
or any one else of Beatrice. Would so impor- 
tant a picture or artist have been omitted ? 
One painting is recorded by Paolo da Verona 
of a Madonna eostumed in the Egyptian 
manner. The girlish, round face and odalisque 
head-dress of the so-styled Beatrice, concesl- 
ing her hair; the whole a bizarre costume and 
arrangement very unlike any prison possibil- 
ities of toilette and condition, and which point 
to the work of Paolo da Verona. Even as a 
Madonna it would agree with the forced rococco 
taste of his time, or an artistic caprice quite 





foreign to any sacred sentiment. Possibly it 
was a study for some other purpose, and, as is 
common in catalogues, was baptized a Medonna 
as the evssiest name at hand to call it. The 
picture is an enigma in avy case, and there 
seems no likelihood of any certain clue to it be_ 
ing discovered other than the old catalogues, 
if this be one. Its history is a striking example 
of the effect of the imagination of the spectator, 
as moved by sentiments outside of art'stic 
elements, in investing a work of art with apoc- 
ryphal merits and history. Some fine works, 
now rarely noticed, only require like sym- 
pathetic strokes of fancy to uncover their 
hidden merits and make them famous; while 
there are not a few, still brightly shining in 
borrowed lights of invention and fancy, with 
little really to recommend them besides, having 
been pushed to the front by chances as inex- 
plicable and as strange, if less tragical, as those 
of the would-be Beatrice Cenci, by Guido Reni. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 

SE 

By the last reports from the Excavation at 
Olympia the entire northero half of the Altis 
has been uncovered, and the Metroum, or Tem- 
ple of Rhea, has been struck. In it have been 
found two statues—one perfect except the 





hands and feet, and the other nude and head- 
Jess, 








ot 


Research. 


Tue so-called apoebryphal gospele, acts, 
epistles, and revelations can hardly be said to 
bave the value claimed for the Old Testament 
Apocrypha—viz., to “‘ read for example of life 
and instruction of manpers’’; but they have a 
value not to be despised, which has been 
summed up by Tischendorf somewhat thus: 
‘For knowing the epirit of those times which 
held acertsin middle place between the old 
styles of teaching and the revelation of God 
made in Christ ; for illustrating the most ancient 





history of dogmas; for discovering the origin 
of many traditions, either embalmed by learned 
writers, or propagated for ages by the people’s 
mouth, or expressed by works of art ; and, in 
five, with the application of great caution, for 
filling out the history of the more obscure 
events.”’ “To which utility is to be 
added . , that in them is recognized and 
illustrated that atyle of Greek discourse which 
flourished after the times of Christ, especially 
among the Jews that spoke Greek ; from which 
etyle it is evident that the books of the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves is not widely different.” 
The last head, indeed, is the most important ; 
though the others may be more important to 
travelers who wish to understand the subjects 
represented in the ecclesiastical paintings and 
sculpture of Europe and Asia. But quite as 
important as anything else in these apocbrypha 
are the New Testament quotations and the use 
of particular phrases, which had already 
become what Dr. Holmes calls “‘ polarized ”’ by 
ecclesiastical use. This, too, requires caution 
in their use. For instance, in the Revelation 
of Paul we find in one line the heathen “ river 
Oceanus, that compasses all the earth,” nearly 
in the words of AZschylus’s ‘‘Promethus”’; and 
two lines further on the quotation from the 
Beatitudes, ‘‘ Blessed are the weak,’’etc. The 
whole is a jumble of the later Greek, like that 
of the New Testament, with Scripture words 
and phrases, and ideas and phrases from the 
heathen classice. A full resumé of the teach- 
ings of the New Testament Apocrypha prob- 
ably requires a full comparison with the Greek 
claseics and with all the other literature then 
current in Egypt and Syria. In one of these 
writings the expression ry xvpiaxg iutpa 
(of Rev. 1, 10) is several times put into tbe 
mouths of people who are represented as 
speaking before the resurrection of Christ; 
which shows, at least, that the expression 
‘the Lord’s Day ’’ was current enough to pre- 
vent the writer from seeing his own anachro- 
nism, The common benediction, ‘‘ The grace 
of our Lord be with you,” occurs in both Its 
Greck shape and as a Hebrew passive, “shall 
be with you.’?’ The famous ode sung by St. 
Thomas isa mixture of heathen and New Test- 
amenvt expressions. A full catalogue of the 
allusions to Scripture in almost any one of 
certain classes of these books would be tedious 
rather than otherwise. Still, their testimony, 
even to the pre-existence of the Scriptures, is 
valuable. 


....-At the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, on July 2d, Mr. T. G. Pinches, who 
has succeeded the late Mr. George Smith at 
the British Museum, read a paper on Babylon- 
ian dated tablets and the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The paper contained a short account of cer- 
tain dated tablets of the last collection ob- 
tained by the late Mr. George Smith, and now 
in the British Museum, throwing light on 
chronology between 605 and 517 B.C. There 
are four of these documents, dated 2d year 
of Cyrus, 11th year of Cyrus, 7th year of Cam- 
bysses, and 11th year of Cambysses respect 
ively. The date of the second tablet of the 
above list is as fol:ows: ‘‘Month Kislev, day 
25th, year 11th; Cambysses King of Babylon, 
at this time also Cyrus his father, King of 
Countries.” This, Mr. Pinches suggests 
proves that Cyrus in his 9th year abdicated 
the throne of Babylon in favor of his son Cam- 
bysses, Cyrus himself ruling the other proy- 
inces until his death, with the title of “ King 
of Countries.’’ The last tablet shows that 
Cambysses was regarded by the Babylonians 
as haviog reigned eleven years; so that, far 
from having been killed on his return from 
Egypt, he must have lived to rule again after 
the suppression of the revolt of the false 
Bardes and of the false Nebuchadnezzar. This 
discovery, which seems to settle the date of 
the 11th year of the reign of Cambysses, some- 
what modifies previous notions of Assyrian 
chronology ; and hence the value of the fact 
which bas been deduced from these tablets, 
containing the business transections of the 
Babylon bankers. Sir Henry Rawlineon’s 
name was referred to at the meeting as haviug 
accepted the discovery, and the chairman, Dr. 
Birch, also endorsed its accuracy, 
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Mr Ditton YARINOTON is a venerable black- 
smith of Carbondale, Penn.; and we are greatly 
mistaken if he is not also one of the happy 
men of the earth. Last December he cele- 
brated his golden wedding in true anniversary 
style, everything being, as it should be, quite 
old-fashioned. His house and chimneys are 
old, 60 that they too could join in the festivi- 
ties and not feel out of place. The old hearth 
roared with a good old-time wood fire, with a 
maple backlog, supported by andirons that the 
bridegroom made himeelf, fifty-two years be- 
fore; and the shovel and tongs were as old, 
The venerable couple had their callers—one 
hundred and fifty of them 4 and we must sup- 
pose that together they received three hundred 
congratulations, besides some fine presents. 
The callers in turn were treated to the down- 
right standard fare—tasting better at weddings 
than anywhere else—of ham sandwich, baked 
pork and beans, and coffee and tea. ‘‘ We bad 
a good time,’’ says Mr. Yarington ; and no one 
can doubtit. After fifty-seven years of hard 
work, thirty as a blacksmith, his last days 
seem to be gilded with all sorts of cheer. As 
to his age Mr. Y. puts a conundrum, ‘‘I was 
born,” he seys, ‘‘inthe third year of the Ist 
Democratic administration the United States 
had. How old am I next October 8th, my 
birthday?’ Now, for us younger folks, who 
don’t remember any Democratic administra- 
tion, this is a poser. There was Tild— no, 
Buchanan, and a line of predecessors which 
seems to stop somewhere about Jefferson’s 
day. October 8th, 1803, Mr. Y. ? 


....It was an American bride who recently 
figured in what is said to have been one of the 
most brilliant weddiogs London ever saw. She 
was Miss Minnie Stevens, daughter of the late 
Paran Stevens, of New York, and the bride- 
groom answered to the name of Arthur Henry 
Paget, lieutenant and captain in the Scots Fu- 
sillier Guards, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Alfred Henry Paget, Clerk Marshal of the Royal 
Household and fifth son of the first Marquis of 
Anglesey. The wedding ceremony was per- 
formed by the Dean of Windsor and several 
members of the royal family were present. 
The Prince of Wales gave the bridegroom a 
garniture de cheminée, consisting of a Louis 
Quatorze clock and candelabra, purchased at 
the Paris Exposition ; and the Princess of Wales 
presented the bride with a gold serpent bracelet, 
set wi h sapphires, diamonds, and rubies. 


....Some tourist, making the rounds of 
the sights in the Far West, finds Colorado 
Springs quite a charming spot. Odae of its: 
residents will be recognized by our readers in 
the following extract from the tourist’s letters : 
‘(In this delightful village the accomplished 
writer, ‘H. H.’ (now Mrs. William 8. Jackson), 
has her pleasant home. We were permitted 
to see the interior of the house and to sit 
down to its elegant and hospitable table. We 
are sure that she could hardly have found 
upon the continent a dwelling place more apt 
to inspire at the same time stirring thoughts 
and gentle fancies. Prose and poetry are here 
equally at home.” 


....M. Littré, who has just completed his 
great French Dictionary, is seventy-six years 
old. His production is referred to ag ‘‘the 
precious fruit of many laborious years and an 
imperishable monument and example of pa- 
tience and perseverance.’’ Of ourown lexico- 
graphers, Webster was eighty-five when he 
stopped work, a short time before his death ; 
and Worcester lived to be eighty-one. 


....John Bright will have represented Bir- 
mingbam in the British Parliament for twenty- 
one years on the 10th of Angust, and it is pro- 
posed to commemorate the event. The cele- 
bration will take place toward the close of 
September or the beginning of October and 
occupy two days. Itis proposed also to erect 
a statue of bim in some conspicuous place. 


...-Certain editors and afew other people 
are beginning to ask: ‘* When will Gail Hamil- 
ton take a vacation?’’ The heat seems to 
favor her caustic style ; and, what’s more, like 
the lightning of the season, no one knows 
where ehe’!! strike next. 


...-Philadelpbia wants an equestrian statue 
of General Meade for Fairmount Park. The 
Government has presented cannon for it and 
some money has been raised. A committee of 
ladies is seeking subscriptions to complete 
the necessary sum. 


...--Miss Anna Dickinson writes that she is 
deep in melodrama. But most of her old ad- 
mirers regret that sbe did not remain deeper 
in woman’s rights or on the lecture platform. 
By taking to the stage, she becomes much less 
of a “‘reformer,.”’ ‘ 


.»..-General Joseph E. Johnston, the ex- 
Confederate, has begun an active canvass of 
the Richmond (Va.) district, and is almost cer- 
tain to secure a nomination and an easy elec- 
tion to Congress. 








In an loteresting review by Baron Richtho- 
fen of recent works and essays on the Hima- 
layan mountain system, translated into the 
Geographical Magazine, it is etated that in the 
history of orography three stages may be dis- 
tinguished. As hydrograpby generally pre- 
cedes topography, so water-partings come to 
be hypothetically regarded as mountain- 
ranges; those between the principal rivers 
being considered as ranges of the first degree, 
and those between minor streams as ranges of 
lower degrees. By a knowledge of the eleva- 
tions and depressions of a country we arrive at 
the second stage, and find that the mountain- 
ranges do not always coincide with the water- 
partings. Some of the ranges are found to be 
intersected by rivers and the most general 
features of the structure become apparent, A 
third stage is reached when we have obtained 
from the geological composition not only a 
scientific knowledge of the main features of 
the range ; but also understand the laws of the 
arrangement of the secondary features. The 
transition from the first to the second stage 
can be seen most distinctly in those mountain 
systems which have only in our own time be- 
come known; as, for instance, in the case of 
the Tian-Shan and the Pamir mountains, 
where, in the unexplored district, the water- 
parting system still regulates the drawing 
of our maps, while ino all districts which 
have been surveyed more accurately range 
after range appears distinctly with frequent 
fluvial intersections, In the case of the Him- 
alaya Mountains, their castography preceded 
a correct conception of their main features, 
Captain Herbert, in the year 18 8, investigated 
the orography of the Himalaya, and for the 
first time scientifically took the water-partings 
between the Upper Indus, the Upper Sutlej, 
and the Yamzangpo, on the one hand, and the 
tributaries of the two former and the system 
of the Ganges, on the other, as the princips] 
range of the mountain system. But, as he 
knew very well that the higuest points were 
not on this line, but south of it, and between 
the rivers that follow a southerly direction, he 
took for granted that between the latter spurs 
projected from the principal range, which were 
crowned with the highest points. Others 
adopted the same view. Butlately by Saunders 
and Markham it has been shown that these 
principal ranges exist. Both observers united 
iuto one range the high series of points which 
are divided into a number of separate masses 
by deep valleys, which they called the southern 
range, and distinguished from it the principal 
water-parting range, as a range of minor oro- 
graphic importance. These two geographers 
have also established the principle, long ago 
adopted by geologists, that mountain ranges 
are to be considered independently of inter- 
ruptions and intersections by river valeys. 


....At a late meeting of the Geographical 
Soclety of Halle, Professor Hertzberg read a 
paper on the old and new conditions of the 
Balkan Peninsula. He pointed out how the 
upheaval of the shores of the gean Sea and 
the alluvial deposits of the rivers had reclaimed 
considerable tracts and altered the configura- 
tion of the country. Miletus, once an impor- 
tant port, is now a miserable inland village; 
and the Pass of Thermopyle, which formerly 
was defended bya handful of men against a 
host, owing to the narrowness of the pass be- 
tween the steep face of the mountains and the 
maritime swamps, bas now widened to the ex- 
tent of a mile seaward. Earthquakes, too, 
have helped to make the face of the country 
very different from what it was. The vegeta. 
tion and fauna of the country have also un- 
dergonechange. Whole groves of orange trees 
now extend as far as Epirus. The lion has dis- 
appeared from Thessaly and the cat has been 
introduced, Of the superior indigenous breeds 
of Thessalian horses there is now no trace. 
Regarding the ethnological changes, the author 
pointed out that the Islamite and Greek relig- 
ious had made many converts of people, and 
even races, whose origin was far different from 
what their religion would have denoted. The 
term ‘‘Greek ” is often applied at this day to 
people who are nothing but Grecised Bulga- 
rians. Topographical investigations bave done 
much to dissipate false notions of the country. 
The Acroceraunian Mountains, once regarded as 
along dividing range between Epirus and Illy- 
ria, have shrunk to the dimensions of a sbort 
mouptain-range. The Balkan, with its eighteen 
passes, can obviously form no important line 
of ethnological demarcation. The openingsin 
the mountains northeast and north of Macedo- 
nia, which made herso exposed in that quarter, 
explain much in her history. 


....A correspondent of the English Midland 
Naturalist classes Arum crinitum among the 
ineectivorous plants. The base of the spadix 
is said to be “chambered in almost absolute 
darkness,’’ as it is surrounded by the spathe, 
There is but a narrow inlet to this chamber 
which is well protected by a mass of hairs. 
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bat which are very agreeable to certain insects, 
which enter the dark chamber in great num- 
bers, and are found dead therein, the corre- 
spondent not being able to ascertain that any 
return that once enter there. All these facts 
are interesting and are well worth noting and 
placing on record. It is just possible that the 
plant derives some benetit from the insects 
thus trapped ; but, as so many other flowers, 
notably some Aroids, have as strong an odor, 
aud flies are by it attracted to the flowers, 
without the insects being caught, it is not safe 
to assume, as the heading of the paragraph 
does, that the odor and structure are especially 
adapted in view of this insect-catching result. 
So far as it goes,it may be a design; but it is 
very likely far from being the main design. 

....Living examples of the mud-fish (Amia 
calva) were recently exhibited by Prof. G. B. 
Wilder, at a meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, who showed how the breath 
exhaled from the very cellular and vascular 
air-bladder was collected by forcing the fish to 
ascend into a funnel, connected with a glass 
tube, supported by aframe. The air thus col- 
lected contained from 1 to 3.4 per cent. of car- 
bonic acid, according to the time it was re- 
tained by the fish. By means of diagrams, 
preparations, and injected specimens, Prof. 
Wilder also explained the structure of the 
air-bladder, and the way in which it may 
receive as much blood as the other viscera and 
the trunk. Each of the two pulmonary arteries 
is formed by the union of the fourth opibran- 
chial artery with a branch of the third; and 
each pulmonary artery is as large as either the 
aorta or the celiac artery. The fish seems to 
employ the aerial mode of respiration chiefly 
when the water is stale or muddy or otherwise 
imperfectly fitted for the ordinary branchial 
respiration. : 

...-Mr. Isaac C. Martindale, of Camden, N. 
J., has recently brought to the attention of 
botanists a case of transformation of the calyx 
sepals to leaves in the Hepatica triloba (the 
common “‘liverwort’’); or rather, to speak more 
scientifically, the primordial leaves, which are 
usually transformed to sepals, became fully de- 
veloped leaves instead. These calycine leaves 
were infested with a fungus. The plant wa. 
an unusual!y vigorous one ; and, while some of 
the botanical members of the Philadelphia 
Academy, before whom the plant was ex- 
hibited, believed it was a result of this appar- 
ently vigorous condition, others thought that 
the in'erference with the regular course of nu- 
trition which the presence of the fungus would 
naturally effect was the predisposing cause, 
especially in view of some analogies in other 
cases, 

....-A number of luminous beetles (fire-flies 
and beetle grubs are known to exist, aod a 
caterpillar is said to be phosphorescent. Baron 
Ostensacken has collected some statements 
made by various authors regarding luminous 
two-winged flies. Brischke has observed a 
light-giving gnat ( Chironomus tendens), the same 
facts having previously been observed by Pallas 
and Alenitzin. The head of the rare and re- 
markable fly Thyreophora cynophila is said to 
be phosphorescent. This fly is metallic blue; 
its head comparatively large, swollen, and of a 
bright orange-red. It lives in dark places, en 
offal, a somber light issuing from its phosphor- 
escent head. This statement of Macquart is 
probably taken originally from Robineau De- 
sooidy. 

....There are several cases of dimorphism 
known among grasshoppers—viz., two sets of 
individuals in the same species, which have 
been or are liable to be mistaken for different 
species. In the locusts allied to the common 
Rocky Mountain locust and the Eastern red- 
legged locust Mr. Scudder states that there 
are ten or twelve species of these locusts, 
mostly occurring in the Mississippi Valley, in 
which there are two sets of individuals—ove 
with short and the other with long wings. In 
one instance three varieties occur, which are 
with little doubt to be referred to one species. 
The dimorphic forms of any one species are 
found at the same stations and cannot be con- 
sidered racial. 


...-In the March number of the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings’’ of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences is recorded the case of a peach- 
stone which did not open to permit of the emis- 
sion of root and stem, as is usual in* peach- 
stones; but the plant had forced its way out, 
the stem through the place where the shell 
would usually separate and the main root 
through the side of the shell itself. As every 
one koows how hard a peach-stone is, the 
force required for penetration by the young 
root can readily be imagined. 


....The wonderful water lily of the Amazon 
River, the Victoria regia, which bas leaves five 
and six feet across and the flowers near two 
feet, has been introduced by seed to the cele- 
brated African Lake Nyassa, and it is expected 
that it will find itself as much at home in 
Africa as in Brazil and become thoroughly 
naturalized there, 
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Missions, 


THE miesionary conference held by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
convection with the Pan-Angelican Synod 
proved to be a very interesting meeting. 
Bishops from colonial and missionary fields 
were present, and, after hearing the annual re- 
port of the Society read, gave some valuable 
facts in their addresses concerving the progress 
and results of missionary work in their respect- 
ive flelds. The first speaker, the Bishop of 
Madras, gave an account of the wonderful 
movement in his diocese, by which 20,000 na- 
tives have professed Christianity in a few 
months; but the printed summery of bis ad- 
dress affords nothing new in addition to what 
has been already published. The Bishop of 
Bombay read a paper on associated missions, 
which he strongly commended. He had seen, 
he said, something of the trials of isolation in 
his short experience among his missionary 
clergy: seen one useful career cut short be- 
cause the worker had never been under disci- 
pline or enjoyed the blessing ef an elder 
brother’s guidance ; seen morbidness of spirit 
induced and weakness of body aggravated by 
the force of very loneliness. He had seen oth- 
er helpers lost to the cause because, viewed in 
the light of a remuneration, the income offered 
was too small, He had felt how the presence 
of others could elicit and their absence could 
sidly repress that power of fervent devotion 
on which all must depend forthe work. Bishop 
Copleston, of Colombo—he who has caused 80 
inuch trouble to the workers of the Church Mis- 
tionary Society in Ceylon—explained the diffi- 
culties missions had to contend with in bis die- 
cese. There were four distinct elements in the 
populatio:—tbe English residents, a mixed 
race of Burghere, the 8 nghalese, the true 
natives of the island, and the Tamil Chris- 
tians. The 8. P. G. had worked wisely in Cey- 
lon. It had raised up native missionaries of 
high education, who had the confidence of both 
Europeans and natives and ministered to both 
alike. A paper on zenana work, written by 
Mrs. Winter, of Delhi, was read. She com- 
plained of a want of union and sympathy 
among the workers; and above all of ‘the 
disastrous effects of ladies’ committees in an 
other country, without technical or real knowl- 
edge, attempting to direct such a difficult 
work.”? Mrs. Winter quoted a statement, the 
accuracy of which she had not seen challenged, 
to the effect that three-fourths of the Wesley- 
an, one half of the British, seven-eighths of the 
London Society, one-third of the Church of 
Scotland, and one-third of the Free Kirk mis- 
sions in India were composed of members 
originally belongiog to the Church of En- 
gland. The model she desired to see adopted 
was Kaiserwerth, with some modifications and 
adoptions ; but she suggested that a few mar 
ried missionaries shoald be chosen as leaders. 
She recommended that the workers sbould 
live in common, with one of them at the 
head of all the domestic arrangements of 
the house, and adopt a distinctive dress. 
Bishops Schereschewsky and Bedell, of the 
American Church, gave an account respectively 
of missions in China and the foreign missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Bishop of Maritzburg, South Africa, gave a 
history of the South African Church since 
1847, since which time it had grown into seven 
dioceses. With one exception, Maritzburg 
was the smallest of these dioceses and it was 
as large as Ireland. A parish would contain a 
thousand square miles. The most pressing 
heed was more men and more means, The 
other addresses we cannot now notice, for want 
of space. 





.... The Rev. Gervase Smith, deputized by the 
British Wesleyan Confereuce to visit the Aus- 
tralasian churches, has just visited the Fiji 
Islands, whence he has written letters full of 
iuterest and abounding with notices of the 
changes which have been effected by mission 
work in fifty and even in twenty-five years 
past. Ono his voyage he was made sick by 
reading the account of the atrocities com- 
mitted on the occasion of the inauguration of 
King Thakambau, in 1853, when eighteen human 
beings were roasted for the feast, but had to 
be delivered up for burial upon the threat of 
an Australian merchant to cease trading with 
him. Mrs. Smith resolved, upon the reading, 
not to see the man who bad been guilty of 
such atrocities. They did see him, however— 
*‘a noble Christian chief’? and a peaceful 
British subject. He received the greetings of 
the British Conference and British Christians 
with expressions of appreciation, conversed 
on the work of God in Tonga, saying that both 
Tonga and Fiji should be thankful for the 
lotu, which had done great things for them; 
seemed interested in the European war and 
the negotiations; and, instead of attempting to 
eat Mrs. Smith, courteously fanned the files 
from her face. The native institution at Ne- 


valaua has a property of about 300 acres, given it 
by the native chiefs, and has about eighty 
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students in residence, besides several sons of 
chiefs who are educated, here and the families 
of the married students, making altogether 
about 150 persons, of all ages, in the establish- 
ment, The students are supplied chiefly from 
the schools of the missionaries, nearly every 
ove of whom has a training institution, from 
which the most promising scholars are period- 
ically sent bere for more systematic instruc- 
tion. Mr. Smith’s last day in Fiji was signal- 
ized by a parade of the schools of Ovalau, in 
which tbe scholars were exercised before him 
in their several studies. A large number of 
offerings were brought by the teachers and 
their children and presented to him as the 
British representative. As he was wondering 
what he should do with them, the thought oc 
curred to him that a native teacher was to be 
married in the afternoon, and they would make 
bim a grand wedding -present. They were 
disposed of in this way, Mr. Smith hoping the 
Conference would sanction the appropriation. 


....At present there is but one mission sta- 
tion in Cashmere—that of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Srinagar, the capital of the 
province, which lies, as is generally known, on 
the Tibetan and Chinese boundaries, northeast 
of the Punjab. This isa medical mission, iu 
charge of Dr. Lowndes, who has plenty of pa- 
tients, if not many converts. The Moravians 
have been very anxious to establish a infssion 
io Ladak, which lies on the Indos and is near 
to their statiin in Tibet. The Rev. A. W. 
Hyde, of the Moravian Mission at Kyelang, 
gives io the last number of the [Periodical Ac- 
counts an account of a journey through Ladak 
tothe capital of Cashmere, to’see the maharajah 
of the province, to obtain his permission to 
establish the contemplated missiou. Mr. 
Hyde readily obtained an audience with 
the mabarajah, who is a zexulous Buddhist. 
He declared he had no prejudice against the 
Christian religion ; but political reasons would 
require him to consult his cabinet before graot- 
ing permission to establish a Christian inis- 
sion on the froutier of China. After a de- 
lay of a few days, Mr. Hyde was informed that 
his request could not bs granted, as it would 
offend the Chinese authorities. Mr. Hyde ac- 
cordingly left Srinagar, and sought an interview 
with the Viceroy of India, at Simla, who readi- 
ly promised to use the influence of his govern- 
ment with the maharajah to induce him to 
change his decision. The Moraviuns have sev- 
eral converts in Ladak, who embraced Chris 
tianity while laboring in Kyelang. 


....We have stated that the Blantyre Mis- 
sion of the Church of Scotland in the Shiré 
Hills, Africa, is yet without the services of an 
ordained missionary, though one has been re- 
cently sent out. Dr. Macklin writes from the 
mission that all is in readiness for the reception 
of the minigter. He says: ‘So far as bome 
accommodation is concerned, we will be able 
to give the minister a nice house, thougia not 
very handsomely furnished. There is plenty 
of accommodation also for two or three ad- 
ditional members.’’ He writes also that ‘‘ we 
have three more slave refugees,” and that, hear- 
ing of a gang of slaves gving down to the coast, 
a messenger was sent to the Makololo chief, 
Chipatula, asking him to prevent the gang 
from crossing the Shiré River, but not to fight 
them. Dr. Macklin thinks horses ‘* would 
give a great impulse to civilization in this part 
of Africa, and, of course, would more than 
double man’s ability in every question of time 
and space. Will anybody bestow even one 
horse to the mission and make a fair trial of 
the horse in Eastern Africa? Senhor Nunes, of 
Quillimane, says a good horse could be. brought 
from Port Elizabeth for £50 or £60. That in- 
cludes all charges of conveyance.”’ This re- 
quest is no sooner made known in Glasgow 
than funds are offered for the purchase of a 
horse, which is to be sent out as soon as a com- 
panion animal is obtained. 


...-Jt is announced that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has been compelled to take 
into consideration a proposition for changes in 
its rules, on account of the trouble with the 
Bishop of Colombo in Ceylon. By a unanimous 
vote, Rule XX1X was reconstructed, so as to 
read: ‘“‘ Each candidate, when duly prepared 
and finally approved for missionary work, 
shall go out either ordained or unordained, at 
the discretion of the committee.”” The prac- 
tice heretofore has been to haveall the mis- 
sionaries ordained before being sent out. If 
they were assigned to any district within the 
jurisdiction of a bishop of the Church of En- 
gland, a license was applied for, which was 
not revocable except for some assigned legal 
cause. Itis not explained how the change in 
Rule XXIX will protect the Soclety’s mission- 
aries from the interference of meddlesome 
bishops. 

...- At the recent meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of China the Rev. Dr. Happer, of Can- 
ton, spoke of the difficulty missionaries meet 
in establishing themselves in the villages. 
Unless there isa public house in a village, a 
missionary t get a resid , except with 
the consent of the gentry of the place. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 25th, 1878. 


THE FRIEND OF SINNERS.— Luke vu, 
40-50. 


Notes. — “Answering.’ —In the Bible lan- 

guage the phrase “ acswered and sald” is often 
used, not merely of a reply, but when a new 
subject is introduced. ** Pence.’ —Denaril, 
worth about eight cents each. “* No water 
for my fet."—A common civility; but not 
necessary on going to a feast. ‘© No kiss.”” 
—In the East a kiss is a common way in which 
men salute each other. “ Ointment.”’— 
Differs from oil in being highly scented. The 
oil was made of olives. “ Her sins which 
are many.”—She is spoken of in verse 37 as a 
“stoner.” She was a woman of bad character. 
Her name fs not given, and there i3 no reason 
for supposing that it was Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom were cast seven devils, although such 
is often supposed to be the case. There is no 
intimation in the Bible that Mary Magdalene 
was not a pure woman. ** Thy faith hath 
saved thee."—From all we know of ber, ber 
faith consisted simply in believing that he was 
the Messiah and loving him devotedly. The 
word faith was used loosely by the evangelists 
aod {s as much love as trust. 
* Instruction.—If anybody indulges in a con- 
temptuous or supercilious feeling toward those 
who are, he supposes, in any way beneath him, 
then he may be pretty sure that Christ has 
somewhat to say to him which he had better 
listen to. 

This contemptuous feeling of superiority is 
a fault ioto which professed Christians are very 
liable to fall. Simon was a devout Jew, punc- 
tiliously moral ; and, more than that, he was en- 
tertalning our Lord in bis house as a teacher of 
religion, and he felt his own superior goodness. 
Too often Christians now look down on those 
not Christians, aud especially if they are vot 
Sabbath-keepers, or drink intoxicating liquors, 
or are guilty of other offenses. 

God differs from other creditors, They ex- 
act the payment of debts due them. God 
does not. All he asks is that we shall for- 
sake our sins and repent of them, and then 
he forgives them frankly. There is a lesson 
here for creditors and for all othera who bave 
a right to demand a return or any service from 
others. They*may be under no obligation to 
remit the payment or service; but, when they 
can wisely do it, they may be acting most like 
Him who forgives us 60 freely aud to whom 
we pray “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.’’ There are certain debts which 
we are under obligation to forgive, and they are 
of the kind which God is forgiving us. When 
any one does us an injury, as we have done 
to God and his laws, then we must not harbor 
resentment; but be ready to forgive instantly, 
fully the whole debt, on the slightest sign of 
repentance. We must not barbor the least 
passion or vindictive feeling. We must not 
desire to see him suff-r; but that he shall for- 
sake his fault and receive our full favor. 

No service is too great to give to Christ. 
Simon treated him with ordinary respect and 
no more. We should, like the sinful woman, 
give him our whole heart’s love, Nothing is 
too rich an offering for him. 

Often those who have excelled in sin after- 
ward excel in piety. They know better than 
others how bad a thing sin is, and hate it ac- 
cordingly. They love Christ their Saviour more 
than others can love him. They ought to love 
him more, for they have been saved from a 
lower deep of sinfulness. Their humility, 
their deep sense of unworthiness is their best 
virtue, their most beautiful grace. 

We have all sinned so much that we ought 
to love very much. Weneed not put ourselves 
among those who have sinned little and to 
whom little is forgiven. Simon’s supercilious- 
ness may have been more Offensive to Christ 
than all the woman’s offenses. Certainly 
Christ had no such word of praise for his host 
as he had for the woman who had anointed his 
feet with ointment. 

We are forgiven because we love, and we 
love because we are forgiven. The logic runs 
in a blessed circle. Her sins were ‘forgiven 
for she loved much,” and he loves most to 
whom most is forgiven. Whether the woman 
had to love before she could be forgiven, or 
had to be forgiven before the could love, is not 
a matter of consideration, Christ’s is not a 
gospel of logic, but of heart. The Prodigal 
Son goes to his father, and the father goes to 
his sop, and they meet each other. We only 
need to know that God is more ready to for 
give than we can be to repent. 

There is One who knows our frame, who has 
felt our temptations, who has power on earth 
to forgive sins. It seemed to the Jews a very 
great and strange assumption that Jesus 
should presume to forgive sins. But he has 
that right,and we may be thankful that we 
know to whom we go for forgiveness. He that 
must forgive us is our best friend ; and if he is 
to forgive us, it must be, as in the case of the 






























sinful woman, because of our faith. Our faith 
must be a trusting love and a loving trust. 

The last and best blessing is peace. “Go in 
peace,” said our Saviour. So he says to us when 
forgiven. ‘The pardoned soul need not be die- 
turbed. Christ loves it. Wby should it not be 
in perfect peace, being stayed on God ? 


I 


--..Some months ago we gave an account 
of a Liberal Suuday-school—how it was con- 
ducted, the order of exercises, and what was 
taught. The Free Religious Association of 
Providence has come to the conclusion that 
such schools are very beneficial, and, recogniz- 
ing the fact that ‘‘ the fundamental duties of 
a religious organization are development of a 
pure and noble character in all its members 
and the youth connected with it and their 
culture in earnest thinking upon the problems 
of buman conduct and condition,” it bas de- 
cided to establish a Sunday-school, on the fol- 
lowing basis : 


“1, Ethical education, or training ip knowl- 
edge of and obedience to that inviolable 
moral law whicb man has discovered rules his 
life, and makes itself known through the un- 
varying « ffects of good and evil, which foilow 
right and wrong actions and motives. This eth- 
ical edagation to be based on the principles of 
constant subordination of the lower to the 
higher nature in the individual, of equality of 
rights for all human kind, of the obligation of 
the stronger to protect and help the weaker in 
all relations of life. 

“2. Study of the elements of religion, based 
on the principle of scientific investigation of 
the facts of human cansciouspess and experi- 
ence in their relation to man’s spiritual na- 


ure, 

‘*3. Study of religious history, based on the 
principles of a common source for all religions, 
of a subjection of all sacred writings to equally 
critical and discriminating examination, of a 
reverent acceptance of such of the teachings of 
all religious masters and systems as ap eu- 
lightened reason and conscience find to be 
universal in quality and application, and a free 
rejection of such statements and dogmas as 
are proved merely local in character. 

‘*4. Study of the elewents of natural sci- 
ences, Of physical and mental hygiene, and of 
any other department of knowledge which 
shall lead to a true conception cf the laws 
which surround mau and determine the condi- 
tions of his progress.”’ 


....The Rev. Mr. Nespor writes to the For- 
eign Sunday schou! Association what is being 
doue in Moravia in Sunday-school work. He 
says: ‘“‘My present parish contams about 
twelve hundred, scattered over twenty differ- 
ent places, in the midst of a bigoted, hostile 
Romen Catholic population. The most distant 
of these places, Rvichmansdorf, covtains two 
hundred Protes.ants. Forseveral years | have 
longed to do justice to the little ones here, 
aud at last succeeded in gaining the assistance 
ofa young lady, educated at the Deaconesses’ 
Institute in Kaiserswerth. Her most success- 
ful labors have just terminated, for want of 
means to continue the work. She had a Sun- 
day-school of forty-five scholars. In Nusslau, 
under my own direction, I bave a Sunday-school 
with vive teachers and ove hundred and thirty 
scholars. Among these are adults, earnest 
seekers for truth. Wemeet every Friday even- 
ing and prepare together for the jesson of the 
following Sund#. Another Sunday-schoo! is 
in the village of Lautschitz, where the charch 
elder, Mr. D, Shitter, teaches tweive scholars. 
We have no books or papers or other means of 
instruction for these schools.”’ 


....The Religious Telescope gives the follow- 
ing ioformation about the work of the general 
8.-8. secretary of the Church of tbe United 
Brethren in Christ; 


‘Tt is a little over six months now since the 
geveral secretary of the Sabbath-scbool Aeso- 
ciation of the Church entered the field to 
travel and hold iustitutes, attend cooferences, 
conventions, and do any kind of work beces- 
sary in the general field. An informal semi- 
annual report sent voluntarily by him to each 
member of the board shows that the experi- 
ment has so far proved highly successfal. 
Bro. Cowden has been as busy since undertak- 
ing the work last summer as it is possible for 
apy one to be. He has been under the necessi- 
ty of giving to it thirty and thirty-one daysa 
month, in o:der to meet the great demand for 
his labors. He has traveled 6,063 miles, de- 
livered forty-vine public addresses, visited six 
avnual conferences, and held eight conven- 
tions aud eighteen institutes. He has appoint- 
ments abead for the entire remainiag part of 
the year, and will be as busy as be has been. 
We have bo doubt that the iacreased interest 
in the Sabbath-school work tbroughout the 
Church, a6 # result of this general agency, will 
fully compensate in actual contributions for 
the expenses of the undertaking ; and there 
can be no doubt that the good to the Church 
will be as great as that coming from any other 
insirumentality which we are employing, The 
educating and spiriiual results will be felt in 
every other depart went of our church work.” 


..eeA missionary of the American Sunday 
school Union in Wisconsia, writing of his re- 
cent work, says: ‘ln the Sunday-schools I 
have organized thus far there is not one where 
they have regular preachiog. 1n one it is semi- 
monthly ; and in another it is monthly, in the 
evening, during the winter. Strange that in 
nine school-bouses lately visited by me I am 
the first to hold a religious service. The way 
being thus opened, what a field for a home 
missionary !” 
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Hchool and Coltege, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 





HowarbD UNIVERSITY was incorporated by 
an Act of Congress, approyed March 24, 1867. 
It was located at Washington, D. C., because 
ite projectors for the most part resided there 
and because the capital of the nation afforded 
peculiar advantages and attractions. It was 
the outbirth of the war, which necessitated a 
provision for the education of the colored race 
in all branches of learning. The enthusiasm 
of the times, the abundance of money, and the 
munificent aid afforded for a while by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau (which then was expected to last 
as long as the Indian Bureau) led tothe error 
of attempting too much at once. Hence, 8 
vast institution was opeoed, with seven depart- 
ments, ranging from the elementary to the 
professional, and hundreds of colored students 
were attracted by the liberal aid furnished in 
employment aud io money. A collapse took 
place necessarily when tbe Freedmen’s Bureau 
was abolished, when enthusiasm abated, and 
when the floancial crisis of the country put an 
end toeales of land belonging to the Univers- 
ity and te the coutributions of donors. Mean- 
while, a debt of $100,000 had been contracted 
for current expenses, and there were only rev- 
enues for carryiog on the institution on a re- 
duced scale, in the most economic manner. 
Much prejudice had also been excited by the 
false charges against General O.O. Howard, 
and by a supporition that the University was 
somehow connected witb the Freedmen’s Bank 
Tbe only coonection was that it borrowed of 
the bapk $75 000, every cent of which was re 
paid, with ten per cent. interest. Had all other 
loans made by that unfortunate bank been 
equally good, it would not have become in- 
solveut, 

General Howard resigned the presidency, 
changes were made in the various faculties, 
and multitudes of students were compelled to 
withdraw, from lack of the customary aid. For 
two or three years temp rary arrangements 
were made. Tnen Rev. E P. Smith was ap 
poloted president, accepted, and died in a few 
months, A year eg» Rev. W. W. Patton, DD, 
was elec'ed president, aud bas since been at 
the head of the inetitution. Everythiug is 
now exceedirgly hopeful. Durioe toe four 
past years the eutire debt of $100,000 bas been 
paid off, except $4,000, for which provision 
has beev made. Thus, out of debt, the Uol- 
versity owns over thirty acres (00 a hill over- 
lookitg Washington, at its vorthern edge) re 
served for permanent grounds, witb five large 
brick builuioge, sufficient to accommodate 500 
students, and several houses fr profersors— 
in all wortb at this present time not less than 
$250,000 and costing twice that sum. Besides, 
it owns some thirty acres of land held for sale 
whenever the times shall create a demand, and 
from the avails of whicn endowments may be 
obtained in part. But at present the current 
resources lack several thousand dollars of 
meeting the requisite annual @xpepse. A bill 
ig before Covugress, with some prospect of 
passing next winter, granting important aid. 
Outside of the regular revenues of the Uni- 
versity, the theological department has lately 
been supported uvitedly by the American Mis- 
siopary Association and the Presbytery of 
Wasbiogton. The lately iscued catalogue 
shows 225 students, divided thus : theological, 
82; medical, 50; law, 6; college, 22; prepara- 
tory, 18; normal, 97. It were easy to double 
these numbers, were the means supplied to aid 
the needy; for it must be remembered that 
usually colored students are without pecuniary 
resources, The theological department is very 
prowising, having professors from four Evyan- 
gelical denominations and students from sev- 
eral more, with a prospect of steady increase. 
The medical department is especially flourish- 
ing, and ite advantages and cheapness are such 
as to draw in a majority of white students, the 
numbers gaining rapidly every year. It is 
open to both sexes and Senator Sargent has a 
daughter in it. The law department is with 
difficulty kept open, from an utter lack of 
funds; and yet at no otber law school in the 
region eau a colored student gain admittance. 
The other departments are in good hands, but 
require pecuniary aid to make them what they 
ougbt to be. 

The conspicuous position of Howard Univers- 
ity, at the capital of the nation, will always 
atiract students; and if from public and pri- 
vate sources additional strength can be im- 
parted to it financially it can be made the most 
successful of ail the institutions intended to 
elevate the colored race. Having outlived 
early mistakes and troubles ; having come 
rapidly inte favor with bo h po itical parties; 
having lately added vew and valuuble members 
to the bourd of tra:tees ; having a r-presenta- 
tive of the best class of the oid Southerners 
both in the trustees and in the teaching force, 
Howard University is now prepared to nnite in 
a practical work all friends of the colored peo- 
ple. At the same time, its charter opens it to 
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both sexes.and to every race, amd the attention 

of the U. 8. Governmient hss been directed to 

ite future use ip training select Indian youth. 
ll 


AN academy has jast béen established at Salt 
Lake City, under the joint auspices of the 
American College and Education Society and 
the faculty of Colorado College. One of the 
professors of the latter will act as principal, 
whose salary will be paid by Colerado College, 
from funds given for the purpose by the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society. Though 
this is designed to be a Christian academy, by 
the articles of ineorporation it is not permitted 
to come under any ecclesiastical or political 
control. It will be under the government of a 
self-perpetuatipg board of trustees, and the 
utmost care will be taken to devote all funds 
contributed to the purposes for which they 
may be given. The trustees have decided to 
build at once additions to Independence Hall, 
for the present use of the academy, and con- 
tributions for this purpose and for the endow- 
ment ef scholarsbips and professorships are 
earvestly solicited. The Salt Lake Academy 
will open the fret or second week in Septem- 
ber, 1878. There will be English, normal, and 
classical courses of three years. The relation 
of Colorado College with Salt Lake Academy 
will cease whenever the Academy becomes self 
sustaining. Colorado College is situated at 
Colorado Springs and is distant from Salt Lake 
City forty hours by rail. The grade is similar 
to that of any Eastern college and it is well 
furvisbed for its work. 


....Edward King, one of the most obeerving 
of our foreign correspondente, writes that the 
United States will stand very high in the edu- 
cational report of the Paris Exhibition and in 
certain clas-es bave the large-t proportion of 
silver medals; eo many, in fact, that some of 
the foreigu jurors were jealous about giving 
them. We shall have but few of the gold 
medals, however, which will be given mainly 
in the department of “superior” or special 
instruction, in which we are not well repre- 
sented. The greatest difficulty Mr. Philbrick, 
our repre-ertative, finds is in securing a 
proper recognition of our higher in+titutions 
for women—Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar, etc., b) fog mysteries to the foreten jurors, 
who could bardly be di<abused of the idea that 
th se American wom n’s schools were of small 
conreqnence, But, when convinced to the 
contrary, they were warm in admiration, and 
Mr. Kine says that the wife of the Austrian 
juror, a woman of extraordinary talent, {3 to 
prepare a report for her countrywomen on 
woman’s bigher education in America, 


..- The echools in Algiers, conducted under 
French supervision, are attended privolpally by 
pupils from the European population. There 
are some natives in the Algiers lycée, which 
has no less than 980 pupils, and is considered 
one of the best under the authority of the 
French Government, even in France. Great 
efforts have been made to organize French- 
Arab schools for natives, but with not much 
success. Within the last few years thirteen 
French-Arab schools have been opened in the 
Sahara and Kabylé, which have now 1,481 pu- 
pile. The aggregate number of young Arabs 
receiving education from the French Govern- 
ment is oply 1,578 boys and 178 girls out of a 
population of 2,500,000. A normal school has 
been established at Mustapha, near Algiers, 
and numbers from thirty to forty pupils, 


-«+After the presentation of prizes to the 
North London Collegiate and Camden Schools 
for Girls, on a recent occasion, Lord Granville 
said that the objection was still entertained to 
such schools that they would turn young ladies 
iato pedants and bluestockings, For his own 
part, be had known such ladies and did not 
like them; but then he had almost always 
found that, instead of being highly educated, 
they were very ill-educated. It was no longer 
true, if it had ever been true, that it was easier 
for a coquette than for a highly educated wo- 
map to marry. Education made women less 
pedantic, not more sv, and more lovable, not 
less 89. 


...A gentleman named Miller, who died 
in Virgioia some time since, left $850,000 in 
s'ate bonds as an endowment for a Manual 
Labor School in Albermarle Cornty, where 
one hundred poor children are to be educated, 
free of all expense, and to be taught the 
sciences, languages, and work of the hands, 
Buildings costing one hundred thousand dol- 
lars bave been erected and the fostitution was 
to have been dedicated by the governor on the 
7th of this month. Miller’s for:une was twice 
the amount of the endowment; but all his 
household effects at the time of his death were 
not worth three bundred dellars. 


-»-.Blackburp University, at Carlinville, IU,, 
some sixty miles north of St. Louis, is favored 
with 9 large increase of students and otber 
igus of success. Dr, E. 8. Hurd ia the sue- 
cessor of Dr. J. W. Baily, in charge of the in- 
stitution. 





cides 


“Here is your writ of attachment,” said a 
town clerk, as he banded a lover a marriage 
lense. 


-»».‘* Moria, I’m almost discouraged. How 
many times have [ told you not to say tater, 
but pertater?”’ 


™,...dobn writes to ask ‘if old Boreas ever 
had any wives.” Certainly. Didn’t you ever 
read about the “ Merry Wives of Wind, sir’’? 


...-Last winter an old lady remarked, indig- 
nantly: “If the bills before Congress are not 
counterfeit, why should there be such a difll- 
culty in passing them ?”” 


-+-eTbe Galveston News says, sadly: ‘‘ Every 
department of industry suffers from the gener- 
al depression. Even the El Paso stage hus not 
been robbed for a whole week.” 


.. +.“ How is it, Miss, you gave your age to 
the census-taker as only twenty five, when you 
were boro the same year I was, and I am thirty- 
nine?’’ ‘*Ah! you have lived much faster 
than I, sir.” 


--.-Sunday-school Teacher: ‘‘Which is the 
best, the wheat or the tares?’’ ‘' Master 
Hobbs: ‘The tares.’’ Teacher: ‘*Why?” 
Master Hobbs: ‘‘The wheat gets thrashed, 
but tares don’t.’’ 


....A gentleman who had a carpenter work- 
ing at his house said to the carpenter: “‘ Why 
don’t you take care of those nails? They will be 
lost.” “Ob! no. Youll find them in the 
bill,’ was the reply. 


-...Thare iz Jots ov folks in this world who, 
rather than not find anny fault at al), wouldo’t 
hesi!ate tew say tew ap ang'e-worm that biz 
tail wuz altove'h-r too long for the rest of bis 
body.—Jush Billings. 


.... Young Pat, in search of an education, was 
told by a teacher that his charge for tuition 
wus two guineas the firet month and one 
guinea the second. ‘Then, be jabers,”’ suid 
Put, ‘1’ll begin the second month now.” 


.».-A Western tourist, to whom an Italiano 
monk was showing a con-ecrated lamp, at 
Rome, which bad never gone out during five 
centuries, gave the flame a puff, aud coolly 
observed: ‘ Well, I guess it’s out nuw.’’ 


..--An Irishman who recen'ly waited at the 
cardival’s table in Dublin, on a Friday, when 
there were seventeen courses of fisn, was quite 
unable to repress bis astonishment. ‘* Bedad,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘if that’s whut ye call fastin’, it’s 
meerelf that could stand Lent all the year 
round.” 


...-Tbe eclipse was a great buccess for 
Brother Jasper. He got out his smoked glass, 
put on a double pair of spectacles, took a long 
sight at the bright luminary of day, saw it 
rapidly dodge behind the pale orb of night, 
and, turniog himself excitedly to a group of 
admiring brethren, exclaimed: ‘I knowed it! 
De sun he do move. I seed him dun gone done 
it wid dese berry eyes !” 


.... Who ever read a swallow-tale 
Or wore a coat of arms? 
Who ever saw the water pale, 
Or gave great falle alarms ? 
Who? 


Who ever rode a wild saw-horse, 
Or ever beard sand’s tone ? 
Who ever saw the sun’s rays course 
Or heard a pane full grown? 
Phew! 


....Secretary-of-the-Navy Thompson recent- 
ly visited Johv Roach’s ship-yards, near 
Philadelphia, to examine one of the iron-clads 
rebuilding there. ‘‘The washboards, you see, 
Mr. Secretary,’ said Mr. Roach—‘‘the wash- 
boards are not high cnough to hold water on 
her.” ‘*Washboards!” exclaimed the weather- 
beaten land-secretary. ‘‘ Washboards! That 
explains why the newspapers are always talk- 
ing about our ‘naval tubs.’”’ 


.-.-Monday I dabbled in stock operations; 

Tuesday owned millions, by all calcula- 
tions ; 

Wednesday my Fifth-Avenue palace be- 
gan; 

Tbursday I drove out a spanking bay 
span ; 

Friday I gave a magnificent ball ; 

And Saturday ‘‘ smashed,” —_ nothing 
at all. 


w-s-A Pittsfield young lsdy inquired at a 
store in New York for ‘Louis Quinge” shoes. 
Some were shown her by a spruce clerk; but, 
not liking a peculiarity about the heels, she 
asked if they had nove without it, “Oh! po,” 
said the clerk. ‘‘Mr. Quinze always makes 
them joct hike this,” ‘Mr. who?” “Mr, 
Quinze—Louis Quinze—of Paree. He makes 
all our goods of this class. We have them 
direct from him. You can see his trade-mark !?” 
The customer survived to tell the story. 
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srammprrmerwrer wren mcteniates Batson 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AITCHINSON, J. Y., D. D., Clinton, Iowa, 
called to Eau Claire, Wis. 

ALDRED, G., A., ord. at Milesburg, Penn. 

BUCHANAN, J. C., Scotch Plains, called to 
Pemberton, N.J. 

CAIRNS, J., Cambridge, Ill., called to Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 

FLETCHER, Frank, Middletown, N.Y., called 
to First ch., Paterson, ° 





FOSKETT, H. B., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 
MARTIN, J., ord. at Morley, Mich. 


MOSCRIP, C. H., Clyde, N. Y., resigns. 
want“ wa A. Manahawkin, called to Vineland, 


—, M. N., accepts call to Baldwinsville, 


RICHARDSON, C. H., closes his labors at 
Romeo, Mich, 

WILSON, H. H., ord. at Polk City, Iowa. 

WOODS, E. A., Providence, R. I., declines call 
to Cortlandt, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABERNETHY, H. F a Ill., accepts call 
to Fairmount, 

BACON, LEonaRD W.., called to Norwich-Park 
cb., ‘Conn. 

=a J. B., Adams, N. Y., called to Otta- 
wa, Ii 

BECKWITH. G. A., Franconia, supplies War- 
ner, N. H., ove year. 

BROWN, J.N., Wilton, N. H., invited to be- 
come permanent pastor. 

BULLOCK, M. A.. declines calls to remain at 
Uakwood and to go to Metamora, Micb, 
He returns to bis studies at Oberlin Sem. 

CASE, A. M, Sharon, Wis., called to Clear 
Lake, lowa. 

CHAMBERLIN, W. A., Oneida, IIl., accepts 
call to Berkey, Mass. 

COOPER, Tuomas, Putladelpbia, Penn., ac- 
cepte call tu Peru. Ind. 

CORDLEY, RicnarD. D.D., Flint, Mich, called 
to Indpendence, Kan. 

= E., accepts call to Richmond, 

ich 

CHITTENDEN, E. P., closes hfs labors at 
Ber on’. Landtog, Vt., Aug. 18th, 

DUNHAM, D , Cambridgeboro, Penn., resigns. 

— R. W., accepts call to Parma, 

ich. 

HEKBERT, Joun, Stoughton, Mass. dismissed, 
July 22d, ond sailed for Europe. 

JACKSON. SamMoueL Cram, D. D.. died at An- 
dover, Mass., recently, sged 76, 

PIERCE, GeorcGe, Milford, N. H., dismissed, 
July 23d. He goes to North Andover, 
Mass. 

ROBERTS, H. P., ord.’at Colorado Springs, 
Cual., and setiles at Stivertoo, in same state. 

ROUNCE, J. 8., accepts call to Brownsdale, 
Mion, 

SHARP, J. B., Union Grove, Wis., resigns. 

= E. L., accepts call to Columbus, 

eb. 


STARR, O. A., Montevideo, Minn., resigns. 
STONE, James P., supplies Dalton, N. H., one 
year. 
FREE BAPTIST. 


—- B. G., accepts call to Springvale, 
e. 


‘BURCH, C., Greenfield, Penn., died recently. 


DEXTER, Lewrs, inst. at Providence, R. I. 

— HIBBeERT, ord. at Lisbon Falls, 
8. 

LORD, Joun F., ord. at Shapleigh, Me. 

McKENNEY, B. F., Evansville, Wis., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


HARRISON, P. L Des in Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, accepts call to Froatbu burg, Md. 
LS, B. F., removes from Oregon, IIl., to 
Elvira, lowa. 

LENTZ, A. W., removes from Jersey Shore to 
Maple Hill, ’ Penn. 

MILLER, EparatM, Cincinnati O., resigos, 

SPONSELLER, J. &., inst. at Nimisilla, O 

WEIDENSALL, Ropert, removes from 
Omaha to Clear Creek, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BROWN. E. W., inst. at Ebeosburgh, Penn. 

ELLIOTT, SaMvBi E, Frankfort Spriogs, 
Penn., resign 

HAYES, |. M., ‘Siepeniens, accepts call to 
Allegheny, Penn. 

a aa , JonN R., ord. and inst. at Bed- 
ford, 

MARQUIS. D. ‘C, D.D., Baltimore, Md., called 
to Harrisburg, Penn. 

McCABLIN, D. 8., accepts call to Muncie, Ind. 

McCRACKEN, Sas B., Bellefontaive, O., 
— recently, aged 70. He was a licen- 
tiate, 

McLEOD, James, accepts call to Central ch., 
Buffalo, Ae 2 

OSBORN, ey Cedarville, N. J., died 
recently, aged 6) 

RONDTHALER, J. he Lebanon, Penp., 
signs and becomes financtal agent of ‘Line 
coln University. 

SMITH, Wit.14m, D D., Cannonsburgh, Pa., 
died recex tly, aged 84. 

STARK, Jacop, inst. ay Sherrill’s Mound, Ia. 

STRONG, 1. ., rerigns _Presldency of 
Penpeylvania Some Colleg 

WARNER. Joan R., St. Loan, Mo., declines 
call to Wi mington, Del. 

WAUGH, D.D., Marion, O., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
= J. OwEn, 8t. nga Parish, Prince 
e Co., Mo., resigns. 
MoCOSERY, ALLAN, ex Bishop of Michigan, 
railed for Germany. 
wegen | J. MILTON, accepts call to West 


Bt! Y, 
WHALEY.” Percy HANAHAN, ord. priest a 
Sharon, Conn. 
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August 8, 1878.) 


Hews vf the Week, 
BEACONSFIELD SUSTAINED. 


Tue Liberal attack on Beaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy took formal shape in the opening of the 
debate in the Commons on the 29th ult., on 
Lord Hartington’s condemnatory resolution. 
This resolution was as follows : 

Resolved, That, while the House has learned 
with satisfaction that the troubles in the East 
have been terminated by the Treaty of Berlin 
without further recourse to arms, and rejoices 
in the extension of Iiberty and self-govern- 
ment to some populations of European Tur- 
key, it regrets that it has not been found prac- 

-ticable to deal more satisfactorily with the 
claims of the Greeks ; that in regard to Asiatic 
Turkey the military liabilities of this country 
have been unnecessarily extended ; that unde- 
fined engagements relative to a better admin- 
istration of the Asiatic provinces have ingonea 
many responsibilities on the state, while no 
sufficient means are indicated for securing 
their fulfillment; and that these reeponsibilt- 
ties have been incurred without the previous 
kuowledye of Parliament.” 

Lord Hartington supported his resolution 
with a long epeech, and took the occasion to 
say as to Cyprus that the island was use- 
less for the defense of Asia Minor. Speak- 
ers followed on both sides. On _ the 
30th Mr. Gladstone took the floor to de- 
fend himself agaiust Beacousfield’s insinua- 
tions that the former has attacked the govern- 
ment recklessly. (iladstone declared that he 
never attacked the goverument without a deep 
sense of responsibility. He had never assigned 
avy dishonorable motives to the premier, bis 
attacks upon whose policy were based upon 
irreconcilable and fundamental differences of 
opivion and feeling. He made a long review of 
the results of the Congress. He regretted the 
selfish jealousy of some of the powers in re- 
gard to Greece. With Serbia and Montenegro 
independent, Bulgaria practically so, and Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina irrevocably annexed to 
Austria, it was impossible to deny that the par- 
tition of Turkey, if not as complete, was as gre-t 
as that of Poland. He desired the elevation 
of the native races, instead of the suppresston 
of Turkey by avother power, and complained of 
the government’s policy from first to last. Ife 
said its members must feel some shame when 
they looked upon the results obtained and what 
might have been obtained without so much 
bloodshed, if they had not jealously severed 
themselves from Russia two years ago. They 
had left Russia the finest possible field for 
working against the present arrangement. 
The British plenipotentiaries had throughout 
the Congress done their utmost to prop up 
Turkey and keep down the subject races. For 
the first time in history their attitude was not 
in accordance with free institutions. The 
assertions of Lord Beaconefield relative to 
British efforts in favor of Greece were not sup- 
ported by anything inthe protocols. The con- 
cluston of the Anglo-Rusrian agreement was a 
practical contradiction of the high-sounding 
pretensions of Lord Salisbury’s note. The 
Government thereby surrendered its power of 
action in the cause of freedom. He urged ob- 
jections, similar to those made by Lord Hart- 
ington, to the military situation created by the 
Anglo-Turkish coavention. He had been 
associated with all the greatest statesmen of 
England for half a century, and he did not 
hesitate to say that not one of them would 
have imposed such a responsibility on the 
country. He could not regard such policy as 
within the limits of reasonable statesmansbip. 

The debate continued to August 2d, when 
Sir Stafford Northcote replied to Gladstone. 
He claimed that the government had suc- 
ceeded in restoring much of Turkey’s inde- 
pendence and integrity, though, after the 
results of the war, it was impossible to insist 
upon their maintenance as defined by the 
Treaty of 1856. The government had used its 
influence to prevent Turkey from attacking 
Greece when she could have done 80 with over- 
whelming power. In regard to the Anglo- 
Turkish convention, he said it was necessary 
to prevent Russia from undermining British 
influence in the East and secresy was neces- 
sary for speedy negotiations. The principal 
point of his speech was an emphatic denial of 
the existence of any other secret engagements, 
although he admitted that it was quite true 
that there had been confidential communica- 
tious. In conclusion, he maintained that it 
was the duty and interest of Eogland to main- 
tain Turkey in as strong a position as prac- 
ticable. 

Ona division of the House, Lord Hartington’s 
resolution was rejected by a vote of 388 to 195. 
The result was received with loud cheers from 
the government party. 

On the 8d iust. Beaconsfield and Saulis 
bury were tendered the freedom of London, 
one of the highest compliments that can be 
conferred upon aun English official. They 
were received at Guildhall by the mayor and 
common council, and afterward entertained 
at a grahd banquet, where Beaconefleld re- 
viewed the Eastern question. He drew a san- 
guine pfcture of the prospects from the An- 
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glo-Turkish convéntion. In support of the 
view that it was ‘not hopéléss to expect re- 
forms in the administration of the Porte, he 
cited a statement seut to the Emperor of Ger- 
many by American misstovarics, setting forth 
the toleration enjoyed by Christians and the 
progress of education in the Ottoman domin- 
ions since the Crimeau War. 

Austria has begun the military occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovins. 

a —---—~ 


Tue Houee Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed to inqutre into the condition of labor in 
the United States, and to report their conclu- 
sions thereon and stiggest remedies for the ex- 
isting state of depression and want among the 
working classes, met in this city last week. 
There were present Mr. Abram ‘S. Hewitt, of 
New York, chairman; Mr. W. W. Rice, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. J. M. Thompson, of Penn- 
sylvania; and Mr. T. A. Boyd, of Illinois. 
Delegates from various labor associations vol- 
unteered opinions. A Mr. Carsey attributed 
the present distress to special clase legislation 
and to the present system of education. By 
the first cause railroads, manufactories, and 
machinery were concentrated in the hands of a 
few men, whose fnfluence and power were in- 
creasing constantly. By the second cause, 
young men were taught to think manual labor 
beneath them. To remedy these evils, Mr. 
Carsey thought it indispensable for the Govern- 
ment, by a homestead act, to throw open 
to settlement all the public lands and to assist 
in their settlement ; to furnish employment for 
idle laborers by a system of public improve- 
ments, on which only American citizens 
should be employed; and to establish in- 
dustrial and technical schools. Mrs. §8. 
Myra Hall appeared on behalf of the “Con- 
gress of Humanity,’ and declared that there 
would be no solation of our economic prob- 
lems until women had the ballot. Another 
workiogman wanted a universal eight-hour 
law. R. W. Hume, president of the Labor 
League, denounced the taking of interest as a 
crime, Mr. Bruner, a tailor, said there would 
be no real inprovement until the people should 
be allowed to make their own laws. He would 
abolish Congress and the Executive, and refer 
alllaws to the people, who would not do any 
worse than Congress had done. Patrick Logan 
spoke iu favor of the Government supplying 
with money all workiogmen who desire to go 
West. The evils from which workingmen 
were suffering were duc to the selling of the 
pational securities to Earopean Shylocks., The 
bonds should be held in this country and the 
interest on them would remain here. He 
favored the reduction of all salaries, from that 
of the President down. Similar views were 
presented by others. 


...e The town of Alta, Utah, containing about 
200 wooden buildings, was burned on the Ist 
inst., and the people took refuge in the moun- 
tains. The fire originated from a lighted cigar 
which a Judge Varnes dropped from his mouth 
as he fell asleep on a loungeinthe Swan House. 
The loss is about %250,000. It is proposed to 
rebuild the place at once. 


....-Complete returns from the German elec- 
tions show the following resulta as regards the 
great parties: 93 Conservatives, 110 of the 
various Liberal parties, and 96 Ultramontanes. 
Sixty-six second ballots will be necessary. Von 
Moltke was defeated ia his district by a Pro- 
gressist. 


«+eeThe lightning on Sunday afternoon struck 
the ‘‘ gospel tent’’ in Philadelphia and killed a 
little girl ten years old. There were about a 
dozen persons in the tent at the time, some of 
whom wera seriously injured. 

..--At the State Convention of South Caro- 
lina Democrats, held at Columbia, last week, 
Gen. Wade Hampton and all the state officers 
wh» have acted with him were renominated, 
without opposition. 


....The yellow fever continues at New Or- 
leans. Travel northward is prohibited at sev 
eral points. Vicksburg and Memphis allow no 
New Orleans freight or passengers to enter 
their limits. 

....Among Saturday’s departures for Europe 
were David Dadley Field, and Col. Robert G, 
Ingersoll, who will visit the home of Robert 
Burns, the subject of his next lecture, 


....-The Oregon Indians were again defeated 
July 18th, with a loss of seventeen warriors 
killed. Ia this battle the friendly Unatilla 
tribe assisted the Unfted States troops. 

..-- Rain has at last fallen in the famine dis- 
tricts in China and the drought is supposed to 
be at au end; but the distress must continue 
some time longer. 

-.eGen, Fremont was tendered a reception 
in this city last week by the Society of Cal- 
ifornia Pioneers, prior to his departure for 
Arizona. 

oA bill for the abolition of bull fights has 
been defeated in the Spanish Cortes. 


...-The Jérsey crop of peaches this yédr 1s 


' tinusually Tate. 
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The prompt mention in our listos “ Books of the Week” 
wi be considered by use an equivalent to their pud- 
Kehere for all voltines recewed. The incerests of our 
reatlers trill uke ws in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notes. a 


RECENT POETRY. 


Tr the accomplishment of verse had 
been as common in this country fifty years 
ago as it is to-day, many a man and woman 
who is now noticed in a few magazinesand 
newspapers, and as straightway forgotten, 
would have made an enduring reputation, 
or what would have been considered one 
then. Tobe sure, most of the Immortals 
of the eatly balf cf the century are no 
longer read; but they are preserved in the 
voluminous collections of Griswold and 
Duyckinck—little flies in not very lucent 
amber. Here is Mr. Henry Sylvester Corn- 
well, who comes to us in a handsome book 
entitled The Land of Dreams and other 
Poems, which is published by Charles 
Allyn, in New London, Conn. It is Mr. 
Cornwell’s misfortune that he was born 
too late; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, that he writes too late. He has tal- 
ent in many ways and genius in one; but 
he will hardly make the mark that he ought 
to, there are so many American poets to 
contest the laurel with him. He possesses 
all the minor morals of poetry. His taste 
is good and mature, his ear is good, and 
his conceptions are distinct and effective. 
“The Land of Dreams,” with which his 
volume opens, is a poetic realization of a 
subject in itself vague and shadowy. A 
couple of stanzas from it will give the 
reader a taste of Mr. Cornwell’s quality: 


“The tains lift their its, dim and hoary, 
in melancholy grandeur, far away ; 
And all things wear a pale and languid glory, 
Unknown to brazen day. 








“Then ancient Night, her starry rule sustaining, 
Sways her mild scepter over sea and land, 
Amid her loyal court serenely reigning, 
With Peace at her right hand.” 
These be good rhymes, as Pope's old father 
used to say, after perusing the early num- 
bers of his gifted son. Better rhymes are 
the stanza which follows these: 


“ And Sleep, her slave, dusky and huge as Dagon, 

Before her, prone and powerless as the dead, 

One arm still round his purple-stained flagon 

And one beneath his head.” 

Hesiod was the first poet to perceive 
and declare that the half was more than 
the whole—a poetic truth which few) 
writers have admitted and profited by. 
Mr. Cornwell is not among the number; 
for nearly all his serious poems are {oo 
long. ‘‘The Land of Dreams,” which 
occupies thirty-three stanzas, such as we 
have quoted, is open to that objection ; as 
is also ‘‘Autumn,’? which extends to 
eighteen elegiac stanzas, which are fairly 
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Mr. Cornwell, who is always healthy and 
jolly and who finds poetry in a crow. 


“ Bird ungracious, most fallacious 
Is your aspect, so sagacious! 
Had you half the finer sense 
Of the robin and the jay, 

You gaunt crow would hie away 
At'the firat fall of the snow; 
But then, being but a crow, 
Beggared by your indolence, 
You prefer to starve and stay, 
Shivering through the winter time 
Of our bleak, tempestuous ciime, 
And subsisting but by crime. 
You’re a thief ! 
That’s your character in brief. 
And ’tis proper that the county 
On your biack poll puts a bounty. 
When the farmer sows his corn, 
How you watch at early morn ; 
But no sooner off he goes, 
Singing homeward with his hoes, 
Than your six ungainly toes 
Ruin half his careful rows! 
Vagabond, ’tis well the state 
Sets a price upon your pute. 
If there’s anything I hate 
Worse than poison, I suppose, ~ 
Itis crows !”” 


Mr. Cornwell penetrates the secrets of 
what maybe called animal life as few 
poets have done, and is never so happy as 
when singing of its miniature delights and 
whimsical rogueries. Poets have celebrated 
the grasshopper from the days of Anacreon 
down—notably Hunt and Keats, among 
late English poets, in a brace of sonnets 
written in friendly rivalry with each other; 
but no one has dallied more pleasantly with 
this tiny pea-green harlequin than Mr. 
Cornwell. Hear him: 


‘* Vaulter of the summer grasses, 
Skipping from whoever passes, 
Or, concluding no great harm meant, 
Clinging, burr-like, to my garment, 
What of comedy surpasses 
Your's? Pray, tell me what you mean, 
Long, eltin green, 
By those antic evolutions, 
Somersets, and revolutions, 
You indulge in all the while so, 
Making serious people smile so? 
For what intent 
You were meant, or sent, 
Is a problem most abstruse. 
Questioniess, you have a use, 
If the little powers of man 
All the mystery could scan 
Of the universal plan. 
Chirping charmer, clever climber, 
Insect athlete, never stumbling, 
In your grand and lofty tumbling, 
Strange it is a thing so fragile 
Should be so extremely agile. 
When long summer dries the marshes, 
Your small gong a little harsh is. 
But you doubtless like it better 
Than when fields are something wetter, 
Rank with rain or damp with dew; 
For, lfke many a modern toper, 
Summer-solstice interloper, 
Water don’t agree with you! 
And like artists who sing louder, 
Though, perhups, a trifie prouder, 
Your falsettos, with good reason, 
Must be given tn ‘ The Season.’” 


Mr. Cornwell has the merit, which is un- 
common in these days, of reminding us of 
no other poet. The plot of ground which 
he occupies may be a scanty one; but it is 








picturesque, though rather bookish in con-| 
ception and execution. Mr. Cornwell’s: 
strength is in his shorter pieces, which are! 
simply written, in easy measures, and dis-| 
play considerable observation of Nature, | 
His forte, however, is a certain sort of 
humor, which is peculiar to himself and 
which consists of picturesque description 
and suggestion. He has a fondness for 
the little people of Nature, Here, for ex- 
ample, is a passage from one of his airy 
lyrics on ‘‘ The Bee,” whom he calls the: 
insect troubadour of June: 
“ What will he do when it rains, I wonder, 
To hide himself from the wet and thunder? 
He will creep ito the tulip’s chalice, 
Veined and stained like a fairy’s palace, 
While to himself a song he sings, 
And revels in perfume as he swings. 
Tittle brown bee, 
What cares he 
How the rain sweeps over the lea ¢ 
By and by, when skies are clear, 
His pink pavilion will unfold, 
And behold! 
The burly reveler reappear, 
With the pollen on his wings! 
But little he cares, 
For the look he bears, 
For he ts a royal bandit bold 
And wears a double belt of gold, 
And, hidden underneath, 
A rapier in its sheath ! 
Atid what we think of him, you or me, 
Tittle recks the wee brown bee.” 


This may not be poetry of a high order. 
Judged by the obscurely imaginative and 
gorgeously verbose standard of the period, 
itis not poetry at all. But it ischarming 
reading, for all that, and we commend it to 
the consideration of Mr. Edgar Faweett, 
‘whose walk of poetry leads ‘him in the di- 
rection of insects, floral and ornithologic- 


hisown. He is no squatter, but a settler, 
who can show histitle-deeds. Thereis no 
evidence in his volume that he has read 
apy book, ancient or modern. His 
thoughts are original, and his language, 
especially in his lighter pieces, racy and 
idiomatic. We presume that he sets no 
store by these, but prides himself on his 
serious verse. If so, he is not the first poet 
who has mistaken his powers, and he cer- 
tainly will not be the last. Milton pre- 
ferred “ Paradise Regained ” to ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”; Byron preferred his ‘‘ Hints from 
Horace” to ‘‘ Childe Harold”; and Words- 
worth—but Wordsworth preferred him- 
self to every poet who ever lived. For did 
he not say that he could have written 
Shakespeare’s plays, if be had a mind to”? 
“But you see he had not the mind to,” 
was the comment of his friend Lamb: 
Mr. Cornwell can write deliciously of the 
lesser forms of life—if he has the mind to. 

There are qualities in Studies in Verse, 
which Messrs. J. B. Lippincott publish for 
Charles Quiet (a nom de plume, we imagine), 
which associate him with Mr. Cornwell 
and which unmistakably stamp himas a 
poet of promise. Chief among these qual- 
ities is an affection for the minor populace 
of the natural world, who appeal directly 
to his sympathies. Here are three stanzas 
from his second study, ‘‘To a Firefly,” 
which are very imaginative : 


“ Though small thy lamp, 
No brightest star may vaunt itself o’er thee, 
As home, belated, to his grassy camp 
Thou lightest the tired bee. 


“'Thy mission no man knows, 


To ju@geof thee. The mites thy critics are, 
Tothe small folk that populate yon rose 





al studies. At present he ts the reverse of 


Perhaps thou art @ star, 
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‘ Atom of the same light 


That floods the world from the bright sun at 


noon, 
Above the insect cities thou to-night 
Dost hang like a white moon.” 


“The Bumble Bee” (where did Mr. 
Quiet learn to spell?) next engages the at- 
tention of his admirers, who would do 
Here 
is what this latest laureate has to say of 


well to avoid moralizing in future. 


him: 
* Buzzing little busybody, 
Happy liitie hay-field rover, 
Don’t you feel your own importance, 
Bustling through these wilds of clover? 
“ Don’t your little wings grow weary 
Of this never-ceasing labor? 
When the butterily swings near you, 
Envy you your idle neighbor? 
“Staya moment! Stay and tell me, 
Won't my gossip make you tarry? 
Hurry home, then, honey-laden, 
Fast as busy wings can carry. 
* Fare-thee-well, my tiny toiler, 
Noisy little mid-air steamer; 
Thou hast taught a wholesome lesson 
To an idle daylight dreamer.” 


‘** Failure,” a little poem in blank verse, 
contains some remarkable lines—remark- 
able, that is, in a first book. A wife is 
talking to her husband about their only 
son, who has gone tothe bad with drink 
and wbom she loves, . She contrasts men 
and women: 

“Oh! selfish men! 
What do you knew of woman's bliss and pain 
More than of childbirth? In her two-fold eye 
The mother learns a deeper mystery 
Of pain and pleasure. In her child she lives 
And suffersand is happy. She can feel 
The joy, the grief-throbs of its little heart 
In her responsive heart: The child is but 
A little of herself. The good is hers, 
And even the bad worst her secret heart 
Owns for its own and covers with a veil 
Of paliiation.” 
She remembers the years of their married 
life: 
* Does it seem 
80 long since we were young? Tome the past 
is but a yesterday. I could believe 
It was last week that we sat talking thus 
With our one boy—your pride, my all in all— 
Crowing and tossing up his small, fathands 
In awkward baby-grace upon oar laps.” 
Between them they spoiled the child. 
* [know we both were wrong —but you wrong most; 
For you forgot that to the little shoot 
God whispers how togrow. The busbandman 
Bat loosens the firm soil, pulls out the weeds, 
And gives itsgrowth free way. You tried to raise 
An oat from a young thorn. My woman's eyes 
Softened its fibers with too many rains.” 


The conclusion is very pathetic: 


* Bear with me awhile, 
Till | have grown acquainted with my grief, 
And learned to call it friend, and weep with it 
In quiet hours alone. 

“This dreadful hour 
Brings us old age. I mustgive up my dreams, 
And you your high smbitions, Once again 
We must be lovers, Joho, and so make smooth 
The rocky hill of life, whose steep descent 
We must go down together. Kiss me, John.” 


Charles Quiet has many things to learn, 
and some few things to unlearn; but, on 
the strength of what we have quoted, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce him a poet. 


I me 


The Witchery of Archery: a Complete 
Manual of Archery, by Maurice Thompson, is 
not at all ‘a complete manual,” as its title- 
page sets forth. It is, on the contrary, a nar- 
ratfive of hunting adventures, mostly in Flor- 
ida and Georgia, where the author killed many 
kinds of game with the arrow, from ducks and 
rabbite to the white heron and the catamount. 
It is a very pleasing book, the work of a real 
lover of the bow and of wild nature. He 
spent seventeen days among the lagoons of 
Florida, with an Indian bunter, This descrip- 
tion of one of his great feats of shooting may 
be taken as a good specimen of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s style: ‘An albino fish-hawk, almost 
snow white, came drifting over us, hfgh up in 
the calm reaches of mellowsunshine. Tommy 
let fall bis paddle on the bottom of the canoe 
and seized bis bow and an arrow. ... 
Fixing his keen eyes on the bird, he drew with 
such power that the huge muscles on his arms 
writhed into dark knots and kinks, and the 
tough wood of the bow seemed strained ready 
to break. When he let go, the arrow fairly 


screamed through the air. I could not follow 
ite filght; but I sawaring of white feathers 
suddenly formed above the great bird, and 
heard the ‘chuck’ as it whirled over and came 
tumbling down tothe water, impaled on the 
The book will do something toward 
helping on the practice of lawn archery, al- 
ready becoming fashionable in this country; 
and to this end there is a brief appendix, giv- 
ing sufficient directions for the beginner. In 
another edition Mr. Thompson would do 
well to give a vocabulary of the principal 
terms in toxophily, such as may be found, for 
instance, at the close of the article on archery 
iu the new Zncylcopedia Sritannica, A con- 
siderable part of the book has already appeared 


shaft.’’ 
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in the magazines. It is, perhaps, quixotic to 
hope, with Mr, Thompson, to persuade apy 
hunter to lay down bis shot-gun, and totake up 
the primitive bow in its place. But the plea 
here made for the ancient, poetic, noiseless, 
and really very effective weapons is excellently 
made, Among other commendations of it, 
Mr. Thompson might well have recalled those 
ot Benjamin Frankifu, who at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War seriously advised the 
arming of the American troops with the bow 
and arrow, as being a readier weapon and, 
under the circumstances, often a more effect- 
ive one than the flint-lock of his day. Our 
author would vot wish to substitute the lem- 
on-wood bow for the mitrailleuse; but he may 
well take pride in bringing down birds on the 
wing with his thirty-ioch arrow and commend 
other sportsmen to do the same. (Scribners.) 


«+++ Greek Vignettes, by James Albert Harri- 
son, is described on the title-paye as ‘‘ A Sail 
in the Greek Seas, Summer of 1877."’ More ac- 
curately speaking, it is a tourist’s impression 
of modern Athens, with which place two-thirds 
of his little book is occupied ; a record of a few 
weeks’ sojourn in Greece, last summer. The 
author says, very properly, that his book ‘‘ does 
not make the least claim to theroughness. Only 
the vivid impressions of the moment are 
given.’’ Mr. Harrison does not say much that 
is new about Athens or the Greeks; but he 
writes in a lively style and one which will 
command attention, for both ite faults and its 
merits. Its main fault is that he is too much 
given to Emersovian sentence-making. Its 
merits are the rapidity and incisiveness which 
we find in Taine. Here he is at his best. 
‘*Eleven hundred feet by five hundred feet 
are the proportions of the plateau of the Acrop- 
olis, if its perverse ups and downs can be 
called a plateau. The solid base rock is visi- 
ble nearly everywhere, except in the Parthenon 
itself. One is Jost in the multitude of col- 
umne, chambers, and steps. This must, un- 
der Pericles, have been the richest cluster of 
buildings the eye ever dwelt on—dense as a 
bouquet of flowers. It was the blossom and 
burden of Attica—this carven, chromatic bill, 
full as any cornucopia with the products of 
Athenian skill. . . . But, as in Germany, 
there fs hardly a ruin or a piece of picturesque 
ground that is not defiled by a hideous little 
saloon, as if the moment one arrived in the 
presence of a beautiful object one then and 
there needed the assistance of some abominable 
drink.’’ Often, however, Mr. Harrison lets his 
fancy carry him dangerously near the domain 
of nonseuse ; a8 when he calle a fine, quiet eun- 
set ‘a hurricane of sonudless gold,” or, re- 
membering the violence of Emerson’s style, 
says: “It takes but fifty years for a battle to 
become a sublime essence, a poem, a strain of 
music. Ascending to the empyrean, it descends 
through the marvelous channel of the poet’s 
brain and becomes Balaklava, Iokermann. Evy- 
ery Greek mind is stored with these essences, 
poems, and strains of music. Marathon is as 
fresh as the last theft.”” What could be in 
worse taste than this? Avd yet this way of 
writing still pleases the many who prefer the 
phrase to the thought; the sentence-maker tu 
the critic. Mr. Harrison is, as we suppose, a 
Southerner; but his voice is the unmistakable 
voice of ‘Down East.’’ In spite of which af- 
fectation of style, his book is a very readable 
one. (Houghton & Osgood.) 


--s.' I have received,” writes the author of 
John Halifax, ‘' a legacy, strange and sad—most 
sad because it is a legacy ; because no result of 
it, whether good orill, can affect the bequeather. 
. . « Nevertheless, my promise shell be 
kept. Not merely because it was a promi<e 
given, almost without consideration, to com- 
fort the last hours of a dying man; but from 
the conviction that many of the living will be 
the better for my straightforward telling of 
this his simple, sad story—the story of a brave 
soul figh' ing with never-ended adversity; . . . 
a religious soul, which kept its faith in God 
unclouded, even like the old martyrs, to the 
cruelend.’’ Mrs, Craik has not shirked the self- 
imposed duty which she has thus sketched in 
the openiog page of her book. A Legacy isa 
memorial of the life of a young man of the very 
lowest origin, whose short life, under the afflle- 
tions of poverty and disease, was a fruitless 
struggle to win literary influence and a poet's 
name. Following a short narrative of the life 
are copious extracts from the journal or “‘ Note- 
book” in which the mental experiences are de- 
tailed, these comprising the greater part of the 
volume ; after which a compilation of poems 
by the young author completes the book. Al- 
together it is a sad record, and it may find 
many sympathe ic readers; yet it is a book 
which most men will lay aside after a hasty in- 
spection. The world is not interested in de- 
feat ; and we suspect that the world is not to be 
blamed for coldoess of this kind. Christian 
sympathy is never wasted upon living recip- 
fents ; but we doubt whether humanity is like- 
ly to be benefited by poring over young poets’ 
journals. We could wish that this portion of 
the book had been omitted. In all that Mrs. 





Craik has written she has shown herself the 
embodiment of kindness ; but we like better the 
kindness of a good surgeon, who is tender and 
helpful to the living, but wastes no sentiment 
upon a corpse. We turn with relief to the 
poems with which the book is concluded. 
These, ulthough giving evidence of the clouded 
life of the author, are not without power, and 
together with the short sketch of his life are a 
fitting memorial of ‘‘Jobn Martin, Schoo)mas- 
ter, Poet, and Christian.’’ (Harpers.) 


---- Col, Dunwoddie, Millionaire, is the fifth 

number of the Harper’s ‘Library of Ameri- 
can Fiction’ and falls behind none of its pre- 
decessors in power. It is ‘‘a story of to-dey,” 
the scene being cast in a Southern state and 
during the turbulent times of reconstruction, 
though the main interest is centered upon the 
love story. Col. Danwoddie is the first man of 
the town in ability and in social position, 
though he is very poor at the outset of the 
story. His shiftless brother-in-law, Alexander 
Allen, dies at his house—ta all appearances, 
penniless also, But some mining property of 
his in Monda turns out, all of a sudden, to be 
immensely valuable; and Col. Dunwoddie be- 
comes a millionaire, for a time at least, and 
his gallant son, Horace, pays assiduous but 
hopeless court to the heroine of the story, Em- 
meline Anderson, who thinks that she must 
not marry him, now that he is ricb, because 
she had not permitted herself to love him 
when he was poor. They are botb, copsequent- 
ly, as wretched as apy novel-reader could 
desire. The situation is not bettered when 
Alexander Allen’s will turns up uvexpectedly, 
leaving all the property to Emmeline ; for by 
this time the villain of the play, Gamaliel Mid- 
dleton, isin a fair wayto marry her. Mean- 
while, the various scenes of ‘‘ carpet-bag”’ rule 
are drawn. There are public meetings to which 
every one goes armed; there are assaults and 
floggings, and such other sad performances as 
they have known too much of in the South 
since the war. The Southern chivalry, the 
Northern adventurer, the freedman of various 
types—all are made to play their part in the 
story. Care is taken, too, that Horace shall 
finally marry Emmeline, ‘‘ the finest woman in 
the world,’ and take her safely away to 
Italy, on a wedding tour. The story is one of 
unusual interest avd is anonymous. (Har- 
pers.) 
.-.- Ariadne, from the French of Henry 
Gréville, isa real story. It is not philosophy, 
or fine writing, or a tissue of laborious in- 
genuities, like the work of some popular novel- 
ists whom we could name. It has the direct- 
ne:s and sincerity of real character and pas- 
sion. The scene is laid in Russia. The hero- 
ine is an unfriended girl at a boarding-school, 
whence she is expelled for insubordination, 
falsely attributed to her. A party of school 
girls receive three young Russian officers by 
night in tbe diuing-room. They are young 
ladies of noble family and their indiscretions 
must be kept quiet; but the victimis found in 
poor Ariadpe Raniue, the one girl in the school, 
who possesses musical genius. The stigma of 
this expulsion follows ber. She appears upon 
the stage and makes ber way asa singer. She 
is pursued with insulting admiration. She has 
a hard battle with the world. Her good name 
is viudicated finally ; but it is too late to make 
her heppiness. She puts an end to her life, 
after two years of struggling. The tale is 
carried through with a direct and masterful 
touch. Theonly scene which we should crit- 
icise for imperfect knowledge is that of the 
challenge and duel between Ariadne’s lover 
and her persecutor, in which the brilliant 
women who calls herself ‘Henry Gréville”’ 
shows that she has not made herself very 
familiar with the present usages of the dueling 
code. But the story is an attractive one and 
will add to the already fast-growing reputation 
of the author. It forms the tenth number in 
the Appleton’s ‘Collection of Foreign 
Authors,” and the translation, like that of most 
of the previous books in the series, is notice- 
ably well done. 


.... Until Miriam’s Heritage, by Alma Calder, 
was published, we bad not lately seen a novel 
of which the scenes were laid in the region of 
the Upper Delaware. The author, now Mrs. 
Johnston, was once a resident of Wayne 
County, Penn., and she has found her “‘en- 
vironment”? in the timber tracts through 
which the Erie Railway passes and describes 
events of the time when it was constructed. 
Her local knowledge appears to good effect in 
the conduct of the novel. For Miriam, the 
heroive, we cannot find a great deal of praise. 
She is one of the emancipated sort, and 
**walkson untrammeled”’ to the end of the 
story. She declares, ‘‘I would not marry a 
man who would enter my life to obey my will 
and carry out my plans ; and one who has his 
own ideas and purposes to develop I could 
notmarry. . . . Lamto roundand perfect 
my-life into a symmetrical whole.” We com- 
mend to our novelist these words in “ Fors 
Clavigera”’: ‘‘This, then, is the end of your 





universal education and civilization. . . . In 
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many @ country and many an age women have 
been compelled to labor for their husbands’ 
wealth or bread; but never until now were 
they so homeless as to say, like the poor 
Samaritan, ‘I have no husband.’ Not only 
do you declare yourselves too indolent to 
labor for daughters and wives and too poor 
to support them ; but you have made the neg- 
lected and distracted creatures hold it for an 
hovor to be independent of you, and shriek 
for some hold of the mattock themselves.”’ 
With which critical remark we may lJeave 
Mirlam’s idea of a ‘‘round and perfect life’’ 
to the further curiosity of readers. (Harpere.) 











....The Woodstock Address of ex-Secretary 
McCulloch, published a few weeks since in our 
columns, with comments thereon, has been fe- 
published in a twenty-four-page pamphlet, by 
Alex. McPhail, Brooklyn. We have already 
expressed our views of this admirable address 
on ‘‘Finance and Business,’ and are glad that 
it is now given to the public in pamphlet form. 
The central doctrine of the address is the old- 
fashioned and well-tried theory of metallic 
money, the money of the Constitution, as the 
standard of value, rupplemented by the issue 
of bank-notes under the regulations and secur- 
ity of law, such as we have ia our present na- 
tional banking system, which the ex-Secretary 
regards as the best banking system that this 
country or any other country ever hed. He, 
consequently, believes in both the necessity 
and the wisdom of an early resumption of spe- 
cie payment by the Government, which he un- 
derstands to be the payment of greenbacks in 
coin, and then their cancellation and destruc- 
tion—a process which should be continued un- 
til every greenback disappears and the Gov- 
erpment gets entirely out of the banking 
business and contents itself simply with coin- 
ing money. The addre?s gives no uncertain or 
half-way sound on this subject. Clear and 
lucid in style and strong in argument, it bold- 
ly presents the hard and honest-money theory, 
without any effort to modify it to accommodate 
the heresies of the greenback inflationists. The 
ex-Secretary says what ho means end means 
what he says. A wide circulation of this 
pamphlet would do the country a good service 
at the present time. Itisa first-class document 
for distribution among the people with refer- 
ence to the coming elections. 


.... We bave received from Macmillan & Co. 
Parts II, III, IV, and V of The Forces of Na- 
ture, translated from the French of Awédée 
Guillemin, by Mrs. Norman Locker. For an 
elementary and popular treatise this work is 
unusually elaborate, and will be especially ac- 
ceptable on account of its good types and 
beautiful illustration. The composition is col- 
loquial in style and sometimes diffuse, and is 
calculated to engage the attention of the most 
superficial readers. The prospectus includes 
seven books, to the first of which the parts be- 
fore us belong, treating of gravity and the 
phenomena dependent upon it. The remain- 
ing books will discuss successively sound, 
light, heat, electricity, and meteorology. We 
notice with regret several typographical errors, 
which in some instances pervert the author’s 
meaning; and we trust that the remaining 
numbers will have more careful reading before 
publication. The value of the completed book 
will depend upon its success in treating of the 
more difficult subjects reserved for the later 
numbers ; but the portion already published is 
deserving of commendation and promises well 
for the rest. 


..eeThe second series of Saxe Holm's Stories 
includes five—‘*The Four-Leaved Clover,” 
“My Tourmaline,” Farmer Bassett’s Ro 
mance,” “Joe Hale’s Red Stockings,” and 
‘“*Susan Lawton’s Escape.’”’ They are of re- 
markably even merit and in interest they 
equal the well-known stories of the first series. 
Besides this, they will retain for many readers 
the still further attraction of the anonymous 
authorship, the credit of their very clever 
qualities not having as yet been decisively 
awarded to any one of several candidates. 
There are satirical touches, too. The lovers 
of Jandscape painting will find in passages 
such as this ‘ta very palpable hit”: ‘He 
paints great pictures of Western territories, 
a county or two at a time, warranted to fit the 
largest dining. rooms, and gets thirty thou- 
sand dollars apiece for them. What's the 
use of tellivg bim that my darling pansies and 
foxgloves are really a higher water-mark in 
the Art Record than all bis acres of canvas?”’ 
(Scribners.) 


...»-Mre. Wieter’s translations from the 
German are sure to bave many readers. 
The latest is Margarethe; or, Life Problems 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.), a romance by 
E. Juncker. Some of these problems are 


such as few are called upon to solve; but they 
are not unreal and are sensibly viewed. The 
tone of the book, as determined by the story 
and its treatment, we do not find fault with ; but 
we read with disgust the few pages devoted to 
a senseless attack on revealed religion. Doubt- 
ers and skeptics have the right to be heard; but 
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in this case the faith of Christendom is simply 
lugged in that it may be demolished by a ran- 
dom shot. These crude thoughts have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the story, and we 
doubt that apy harm is likelyto be done by 
them. The author has given evidence of bad 
judgment by disappointing the bopes of her 
best female character and killing her hero. 


..--His Inheritance, by Adeline Trafton, au- 
thor of “‘ An American Girl Abroad,” “ Kathe- 
rine Earle,’’ etc., is a novel of which the scenes, 
fer the most part, are laid in the Far West and 
in camp-life. The heroine, Blossom, is a set- 
tler’s daughter; and the plot of her doings and 
sufferings is 0 contrived as to lead to a aurprise 
(in the thirty-seventh chapter), which only ex- 
perlenced novel readers will foresee. In the 
mere art of story-telling great things will not 
be expected from our authoress, at least by 
those who remember “ The American Girl 
Abroad.”’ Still, this is an interesting novel, 
though a sad one. Only readers who insist that 
all stories should end happily (and we ourselves 
incline to that way of thinking) need be 
warned respectingit. (Lee & Shepard.) 


--»-A fresh, innocent, droll, and thoroughly 
delightful story will be found in Dosia, by the 
French gentlewoman who ¢calls herself Henry 
Gréville. It will not bear the attack of acute 
criticism and its modest proportions do not 
demand it. Its female characters are more 
than half fairies and its men are hardly more 
than shadows. A pure fancy has united with 
keen bumor to produce a book which will 
furnish amusement for all ages. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Brugech-Bey is at present in Berlin, complet- 
ing his ‘‘Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Egypt.” 


Macmillan & Co. have almost ready the third 
part of Grove’s * Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
siciaus.”’ 


A German translation by Dr. Haller of Mr. 
Morley’s book on Compromise will shortly be 
published. 


It is rumored that a new volume of lyrical 
poems by Tennyson may be expected to ap- 
pear shortly. 


E. & F. N. Spon will publish shortly ‘‘ A Life 
of Robert Stevenson, the Engineer,” by his 
son, D. Stevenson. 


Messrs. Allen & Co. will soon issue ‘A Turk. 
ish Manual,”’ by Capt. C. F. Mackenzie, late of 
H. M. consular service. 


Jules Verne’s latest novel, ‘‘ Quinze Ans,”’ 
is being translated by Virginia Champlin and 
will soon be published. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold is preparing for publica- 
tion, inthe autumn, a volume of papers to be 
entitled ‘‘ Practical Politics.’’ 


The New England Publishing Co. have very 
nearly ready ‘‘ Outlines for the Study of En- 
glish Classics,” by A. F. Blaidsell. 


The United States consul at Cardiff, Mr. 
Wirt Sikes, is compiling a book on Welsh 
legends, myths, fairy tales, and folk-lore. 


The latest English three-volume novel is 
“ Julia Ingrand,”’ translated from the Spauish 
of Don Martin Palma, by J. W. Duffy, M. D. 


M. E. Roller, of Paris, has just brought out 
in Hebrew ‘‘The History of the Franco-Ger- 
men Wer and the two Sieges of Paris in 
1870-71.”" 


Sir Rutherford Alcock’s ‘‘ Art and Art In- 
dustries in Japan” has just been brought out by 
Virtue & Co., London, in an 8yo volume, with 
120 illustrations. 


A special expedition has started for Brazil 
for the preparation of a series of illustrated 
popular articles on that empire, to appear in 
Scribner's Monthly. 


Stanley’s account of bis exploration of the 
River Congo is about to be published by Har- 
per & Bros., in two volumes, illustrated with 
engravings from sketches inade by Mr. Stanley 
himself. 


Joaquin Miller is going to publish in London, 
next September, a new volume of poems, to be 
called “Songs of Far-Away Lands.’’ The 
volume will be of some magaitude and will be 
dedicated to Lord Houghton. 


Prof. W. D. Whitney is on his way to Europe 
for a year’s absence. The immediate occasion 
of the Professor’s journey is the publication ofa 
Sanskrit grammar, es part of Breitkopf & 
Hirtel’s ‘* Bibliothek indogermanischer Gram- 
matiken.”” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish September 
14th a volume of sermons by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, and October 15th one by the Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, D.D.—the first and only volume of 
sermons that either of these clergymen has 
had published. 
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The ‘Early History of the Colony of 
Victoria,” from its discovery to its establish- 
ment as a self-governing province of the British 
Empire, has been written and published by 
Francis Peter Labilliere, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, London. 


Roberts Brothers will soon publish a novel 
by Robert T. 8. Lowell, brother of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. The scenes are laid in an Ameri- 
cao town, inhabited by the Dutch of several 
geverations ago. When the book is out, Mr. 
Lowell will publish a poem of some length. 


N. Tibbuls & Sons have aboutready “ Future 
Puoishment,’’ by Alman Underwood, and 
“Rescue the Perishing,’? by John Bryson, 
which, together with other allegories included 
in this volume, is intended for exhibitions, 
Early io September they will issue a six- 
volume edition of Matthew Henry’s ‘“‘Comment- 
ary on the Bible.’’ 


—— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Lady of Laupay. By Anthony Trollope. 
32mo, pp. 125. New York : Harper & Brothers.$U 2 
Back to the a Rome. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
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The Primrose Path. A aaa in the Annals 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE NE- 
GROES. 


InteRrst in the religious and educa 
tional work among the Freedmen contin- 
ues to increase and extend. The Northern 
cburches, which have at n>» time since the 
close of tae war ignored the importance 
of this work, are carefully endeavoring to 
build up and make permanently useful the 
institutions which they have established 
for the education of ministers and teach- 
ers, whereby its most essential needs will 
be provided for. The Southern churches 
are beginning to realize more adequately 
than they have heretofore done how inti- 
mately the destiny of their section and 
every interest of their people are con- 
nected with the proper instruction of their 
colored neighbors, and are giving some at- 
tention tothe discussion of the ways by 
which it shall be secured. The attitude of 
the Freedmen themselves promises a hope- 
ful future for all practicable measures hav- 
ing thia object in view. 

The aspect of the work is very different 
from that which it presented teg years ago. 
The schools, which had been timidly es- 
tablished under the shadow of the army, 
were for several years after the close of the 
war largely dependent upon the protection 
and support of the Government. They 
were conducted among a population in- 
sanely prejudiced against the elevation of 
the blacks, hostile to the teachers, both on 
account of the character of their errand 
and of their Northern birth, whose opposi- 
tion was strengthened by intense political 
animosities and incessant excitement. 
Apprehensions of outrage upon persons 
connected with them were not imaginary; 
for real outrages were frequent. Many per- 
sons, in the North, as well as in the South, 
sentimentally friends of the Negro, as well 
as those who disliked him, doubted his 
capacity to receive a solid education. It 
was feared that the schools would be put 
down by their enemies as soon as the aid 
afforded by the Government was taken 
away, and a considerable degree of dis- 
trust was felt respecting their success, even 
under the most favorable conditions. 

All grounds for doubt have been removed, 
und the final success of the schemes for the 
spiritual elevation of the colored citizens 
may be regarded as assured. The priaci- 
pal religious denominations have each sev- 
eral firmly-founded, effective high schools 
and colleges for the freedmen, turning out 
every year classes of well-instructed, ca- 
pable students, a large proportion of whom 
become teachers in primary and common 
schools. The attitude of the whites is 
ehanging for the better. Instances of 
actual violence against Northern teacherg 
have become comparatively rare. The at- 
tention of the mest iateligent whites has 
been drawn to the necessity of raising 
their colored people to a higher level, and 
censiderable interest has been awakened 
among them in relation to the subject. 
The representative bodies of the leading 
Southern churches are giving the matter 
degree of prominence aud have all ap- 
proved measures for colored evangeliza- 
tion. Some have attempted, feebly, the 
organization of such measures; and a few— 
too few—have given a verbal welcome to 
their Northern brethren who have engaged 
ia thig work, They all manifesta gradual 
ingreage of enlightenment; but atill, with 
most of them, the co-operation which 
Northern missionaries have a right to ex, 
pect in a work destined to be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the South is limited to official 
utterances in public agsemblies and distant 
courtesies, while the sympathy thus form, 
ally expressed before the public is with, 
held from the teachers in private and does 
not prevent their exclusion from the socia] 
life. 

The three aocieties moat largely engaged 
in the educational work—those of the 
Methodist Episcopal and Baptist Churches 
andthe American Missionary Association— 
have together twenty-one chartered schools 
and twenty-four high and normal schools, 
besities.a few special. and common achoo]s, 
with,0,830 pupilain sll of them. The Pres, 
byterian Board has thirty-seven patochlal 
schools, five of which, -witn 1,077 scholars, 
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schools, and several other denominations 
maintain one or mere high or other schools 
each. These institutions are scattered 
through all the Southern states, being most 
pumerous in Tennessee and the cotton 
states. They were al] begun at the primary 
grade, and have raised their standards as 
their students have been advanced, until 
the best of them now provide courses of 
instruction approaching those of Northern 
colleges. The societies having them in 
charge have in later years been gradually 
withdrawing from the field of primary in- 
atraction, and devoting their efforts more 
entirely to preachers and teachers and the 
preparation of advanced scholars. Primary 
instruction, supplying the place which 
they formerly filled in thig field, has 
been furnished under the provisions 
which the state governments have 
made for general education and in the 
schools which the teachers qualified in the 
norma! schools have taught on their own 
account. With these facilities, supple- 
meuted by the universal thirst of the col- 
ored people for knowledge, a decent, if not 
sufficient, supply of primary achools has 
been kept up in most of the states east of 
the Mississippi without dependence upon 
Northern aid. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the graduates of 
the Hampton Institute devote themselves 
to teaching. More than one-third of the 
whole number of pupilsin the Methodist 
schools (1,065) were preparing to teach last 
year, and itis estimated in the report of 
the Methodist Freedman’s Aid Society 
that more than one hundred thousand 
children had been taught by persons trained 
in its schools. 

Thea) ogical inspguction is given ip all of 
the higher schools, an@ is the leading ob- 
ject of the schools of most of the denomin- 
ations which we have not especially named, 
as well as of some the establishment of 
whieh is still under consideration. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has three 
special theological schools; and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association has decided 
to establish a missionary course in connec” 
tion with Fisk University, to embrace 
three years and teach those practical (the 
common trades) and literary branches 
the knowledge of which will be most use- 
fui to missionaries in African fields. The 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has opened a medical 
department in connection with its college 
at Nashville, Tenn,, which was attended 
during last year (its first year) by thirty- 
three students 

Phe Friends’ school at Southland, near. 
Helena, Arkansas, begun in 1864 as an 
orphag asylum, besides a school of about 
two hundred scholars, partly supported by 
the state, has a normal department and a 
college, teaching science, mathematics, 
German, and Latin, whepce seven students 
were, gradugted in 1876, the first year of 
gtedyation, and hag become the center of 
a monthly meeting of colored Friends, 
The Friegds’ Freedmen’a Aggaciation sup- 
ports eighteen schools, with 2,457 pupils, 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and their 
Bible and Tract Association actively circu- 


» lates Bibles, First-day sehool-books, re- 


ligious papers, etc. The Methodist Freed- 
men’s Aid Society likewise circulates ‘‘ele- 
vating and instructive pictures,” to coun- 
teract the efforts of the Roman Catholics 
to make proselytes by the circulation of 
thejr pictyreg, The Lutherans have lately 
entered this fleld. The Synodical Confer. 
ence has sent out a missionary within the 
last year, who gives a hopeful report of 
the prospects of the work, and the Con- 
ference hag: reselvedto carry it on with 
vigor, aud to publish a German and an 
English periodical, to furtherit, TheGen- 
eral Synod South has resolved to establish 
a school, 

Tne Baptistahave been the most ready 
of the Southern bodies to respond to the 
Northern efforts for the. elevation of the 
Freedmen and the most cordial in their re- 
spouse. Thoy:have ee-aparated-bpy. giving 
good words for several years with the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society ; 
and the report of their convention on 
“Duty to the Colored Race,” which wag 
published in. ‘Taw Inpmemnazar of May 
28d, is the clearest,.most enlightened, and 





most definite and practical declaration on 
the subject that bas yet come from the 
South. The Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly has recognized the import- 
ance and the promise of the work of col- 
ored evangelization, along with its difficul- 
cultics, and has been assisted by the Re- 
formed Church of America in sustaining a 
theological and training school at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. A fact worthy of notice is that 
one of its most distinguished ministers and 
one of the moderators of its General Assem- 
bly, the Kev. Dr, Girardeau, was for several 
years the pastor of a colored church in 
Charleston, 8.C. The Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South co-operates with the 
United Presbyterian Church in support of 
its institution at Knoxville, Tenn. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church South is more 
back ward than these its fellow-churches. It 
has good words for its Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, commends its efforts to 
establish an institution of lk arning, suggests 
that contributions to this object will be ap- 
proved; but does nothing directly, and hes- 
itates to say that the education of the col- 
ored people is demanded by Christian duty 
and enlightened patriotism. 

It is difficult to determine the effects of 
the evangelizing efforts of the Freedmen’s 
societies upon churchmembership. The 
colored people are apt, when drawn into the 
Church, to prefer their own orgavizations, 
so that the results in.this direction are not 
fairly shown in the reports. The colored 
Baptist and the three colored Methodist 
churches are large, flourishing, and grow- 
ing bodies, and include already a consider- 
able proportion of the freedmen throuch- 
out the South. For the rest, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church returns 127,326 colored 
members in the South, the Presbyterian 
Board 10,257, and the American Mission - 
ary Association 4,048 members, The Pro- 
testant HEpiscopal Church has opened 
thirty-seven chapels fur colored members 
and the Reformed Episcopal Church has 
built up several flourishing colored 
churches in South Carolina, 

The colored people are doing their part 
nobly. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church digplays praiseworthy energy in 
its efforts to build up schools and colleges 
in the North and South; the Colored M. E. 
Church is soliciting aid to establish a 
theological sehool; the Colored Haptists, 
appreciating the advantages offered them 
by the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, are seeking to establish insti- 
tutions of their own, notably ip Alabama 
and Kentucky, and have recently organ- 
ized a General Association for the support 
of a book depository and publishing bouse 
and for co-operation with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Favorable testimony to the character 
and capacity of the evangelized freedmen 
comes from various sources. The most 
evenly-balanced statement was made at the 
Protestant Episcopal meeting beld in Bal- 
timore, in March last, to the effect that of 
the five million colored people one-third 
had since the war risen to a higher civil- 
ization and a higher plane of life; one- 
third had gone down to a lower plane; and 
one-third were left victims of circumstan- 
ces. The Religious Herald (Baptist), of 
Richmond, Va., believes that their relig- 
ious prospects are, on the whole, encour- 
aging and that their progress in that city is 
quite decided; and says that activity is re- 
ported of their churches in all directions 
elsewhere. It adds the important state- 
ment that ‘‘a better understanding and 4 
kinder feeling are beginning to prevvil be- 
tween the races.” The report of one of the 
high schpols in Alabama speaks of the 
students as taking a personal pride in 
bringing back the best scholars from their 
summer schools, and describes them as 
‘naturally theologians and Bible students.” 
Dr. Dickson, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Institute, says that his students work 
bravely and are making real progress, not- 
withstanding the discouragements growing 
out of their untrained and unfurnished 
minds, When Straight University, at New 
Orleans, waa burnt, the students were will- 
ing to sybmtt toany hardship for the 
school to go on. 

A great deal has been said ahout what the 
Roman Catholics are doing among the 
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lead the mags of the colored , population 
away from the Protestant churches. The 
fear has been fed by the unbounded boast 

ings of the Roman Catholics and by some 
extravagant estimates which have been 
made of the conversions that have been 
effected under their preaching. One re- 
port fixes the amount spent upon the freed- 
men at six hundred thousand dollars, and 
obscurely estimates the number of scholars 
in the schools at from 150,000 to 500,000, 
with ten thousand young men in the higher 
schools and seminaries. Nothing approach- 

ing a confirmation of these estimates has 
been brought to our notice. We have care- 
fully examined the Roman Catholic papers 
with reference to this subject for a year 
past, and have been able to glean from 
them only the most barren record of facts 
and isolated movements. Bishop English, 
of South Carolina, began operations among 
the Negroes of his diocese soon after its 
erection, in 1820, and a school for free 
colored girls and the religious instruction 
of female slaves was begun there about 
1830. Anotber mission was organized in 
Hutchinson’s [sland about 1850. Provision 
has existed in Maryland for the religious 
instruction of colored people in Roman 
Catholic churches from time immemorial. 
The Jesuits have taught the catechism at 
Frederick since 1840, and a colored sister- 
hood has existed in Baltimore since 1829. 
In Louisiana the Roman Catholic has en- 
joyed the prestige of being the popular 
church. No results have been perceived 
from these and similar isolated labors te 
extend outside of their immediate sphere 
of operations. 

A formidable enterprise was begun seven 
years ago for the conversion of the colored 
population through the agency of an English 
training school, which was to fill the coun- 
try with colored priests. This is the scheme 
concerning which the most nervous appre- 
hension has been felt, and which it bas 
been feared would revolutionize the relig- 
ious condition of the greater part of the 
South. The last year’s report of the train- 
ing schoo] is before us. It has had forty- 
two students, three of whom have come to 
labor in America and four in India, and re- 
turns now thirty-three students and six lay 
brothers. Of the four missionaries who 
were sent out in connection with the open- 
ing of the institution, three, of whom one 
has died, have been laboring in Charleston, 
8. C., for two years, and report for that 
time 196 baptisms, with ten persons under 
instruction for baptism, and about one 
hundred persons admitted to their first com- 
munion. This isthe only mission opened 
in South Carolina; and this is the only re- 
port that this dreaded propagandist monster 





| has to make of its work. What we have 


mentioned, with the notice of the reception 
of fifty colored Catholics at Providence, 
R. L., comprises all the facts and all the 
detailed statements bearing upon this sub- 
ject that we have been able to discover. We 
believe that, if the Roman Catholics really 
had facts to prove that they have made the 
progress they claim to have made, they 
would not hesitate to publish them con- 
spicuously. As they fail to produce them, 
we are contented to believe, for the present, 
that they are doing no more than their fair 
share of the work, if so much, and receiv- 
ing no more than their share of the con 
versions. : 


WE gave recently an account of the con- 
ference held by members of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ to protest against 
the stringency of the antisecresy law. A 
council of the friends of the law has just been 
held at the same place, at which a preamble 
and resolution were adopted to the following 
effect : ‘‘ The time has come in the history of the 
United Brethren in Christ when a movement is 
on foot which seeks totrample upon and set 
aside law and order, to disregard the authority 
of the General Conference, and to revolution- 
ize the Church in respect to our time-honored 
principle of opposition to secret societies, 
which has distinguished us as a denomination 
of Chrictians. We deprecate this movement, 
and do not now nor will we ever con- 
sent to accept the changes it proposes. We 
earnestly ask all our brethren in the ministry 
and the laity to join with us in this purpose to 
stand in the defense of our principles and for 
the maintenance of peace and order in the 
Obureh,”’ 


-soathe membeys of the Yirst, aie kee 
Church, Cinctunatl, celebrated, July 28th, the 
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semi-centennial of the great revival which in 
1828 brought 333 members into the church in 
one day. Of these members 24 were present at 
the celebration, and the Rev. F. A. Ross, of 
Huntsville, Ala., who had charge of the revival 
meetings, wrotealetterin which herays: “lam 
nearly eighty two. Thus all my fathers are 
gone, all my contemporaries are gone, all my 
elder sons in the mioistry are goue, and I 
stand like an old tree, with some green leaves, 
while a forest bas fallen and is in dust around 
me. I too shall soon have fallen. 1 trust [ 
am waiting to be with so masy who have done 
their work and g ne before me.” 


.-Toe Primitive Methodists of Ireland, 
who have just united with the Irish Wesley- 
ans, always applied to the Episcopal clergy- 
meo for the administration of the ordinances, 
and, bence, had a sort of connection with the 
Irish Church. The latter bas bopes now that 
the majority of the body will join ite c»m- 
munion. To this end a Church Methodist 
Society has been formed, to seod out home 
missivopary preachers and supply the ordi- 
nances to Methodists as formerly, and thus 
keep them wi'hin the bounds of the Church. 
[t is thought the plan will not succeed. 


.- The Cumberland Presbyterians bave just 
iseued their statistical report for 1878, from 
which it appears that the Church has 112 pres- 
byterles, 1,315 ministers, 253 lIicentiates and 
187 candidates, 2,347 congregations, and 106,- 
253 communicants. Some 7,510 were added 
on profession ard there were 6,182 bapti-ms, 
The total of contributions was $280,782, and 
the estimated value of the Church property is 
$1,741,347, 


..-Tbe General Confcrence of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists io Australia, in session in 
Muy, after a long discu sion, declared that at- 
tendance at class-meeting should continue to 
be a test of membership. According tu the 
statistical report which was presented,there are 
423 miotaters, including 38 supernumeraries, 
aud 57,274 members and 9,231 probationers, 


... At the annual meeting of the Metbodist 
Protestant Board of Missions, recently, small 
receipts were reported. Resolutions were 
adopted recognizing it to be the imperative 
duty of the Church to give the Gospel to the 
heathev. Some $11,500 was apportioned 
among the various conferences to be raised 
the ensuing year. 

——-- 
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in tais and other countries may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 


Ist. It is a Thoroughly Cooked 
Food, 


prepared under the careful management of an ex- 
perienced English chemist, upon the best improved 
scientific principles, thereby prodacing the most 
perfectly healthy and easily assimijated food for the 
infant and growing child. 


2d. It is Highly Nutritious, 


and, while suited, when taken according to direc- 
tions, by the most feeble infant, is also Atted to 
build up the impaired life of the invalid ina man- 
ner obtained by no other preparation. its palatadil* 
ity has made it the favorite diet inthe mursery and 
sick-room, 


3d. Its Guaranteed Purity, 


which will insure robust health and firm bone and 
muscle. 
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NFAT 19S 
was announced by a Spevial Comuiittés of the 
Hotse of Commons (having been placed before 
them, in common with a large number Of advertised 


foods) firat in raok and absolutely fre from all 
deleterious substances. 





Dr. Beebe, of Chicago, says in the August pumber 
of American Humeaopathist: “I haye been using 
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pensaries of the country, and there is no doubt but 
that its use has saved many a child for whom 
Nature has not provided sufficient in quality or 
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FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


can be used to supplement the defect of insufficient 
or improper nourighm: nt, and atthe eritical period 
of the infant’s life a strong, healthy child be the 
result. 












The subject of Food is one of great importance to 
parents, and  wother has not fulfilled all the duties 
of maternity until she bas investigated the viztues 
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BEACONSFIELD'S TRIUMPH. 





Wits Cyprus and Asia Minor the Earl 
of Beaconsfield has captured the English 
nation and covered a multitude of short- 
comings st Berlin. He isthe hero of the 
hour, receiving honors as profuse and ap- 
plause as great as were accorded to Wel- 
lington on his return from the victory of 
Waterloo. Such marks of confidence and 
esteem as he has received from his soy- 
ereign and the people must afford the Earl 
of Beaconsfield peculiar satisfaction. The 
failures of his early public life, his defeat 
by Gladstone, and the severe criticism he 
had to bear before he left for Berlin have 
been more than compensated for by his 
overwhelming success. His jealousy of 
his rival must almost be lost by the im- 
mense distance betweenthem. Gladstone, 
who has always held a warm place in the 
hear!s of the people, is now completely 
eclipsed; and even the 7¢mes, who has not 
been wont to regard Disraeli with any de- 
gree of favor, has now only condemnation 
for the former and praise for the latter. It 
hes been along and toilsome ascent for 
Beaconsfield @o the dizzv hight where he 
now stands; and the fruition of his con- 
stant aspirations and hopes, which has 
come at last, may he long enjoy. But he is 
‘in)peril.as long as he remains activein pub- 
lic life. Reverses may come to his policy, 
as we believe they will, and the decisive 
majority he now hasin Parliament may 
dwindle away to a minority. Perhaps his 
intimated retirement in the hour of his 
triumph may be a wiser stroke of policy 
than the acquisition of Cyprus and the 
protectorate scheme. 

We have been of opinion all along that 
Treaty of Berlin isa defeat for ns- 

d > | ‘mot 4 victory. The Sa 
Bchouvaloff document, signed before a 





meeting ef the Congress, is.a register of the 
defeat. He had become convinced that 
his demands as formulated in Lord Salis- 
bury’s circular, could never be obtained 
except by the hazardous experiment of 
war, which he plainly saw the English 
people were opposed to. He therefore 
contrived the protectorate scheme to 
cover certain defeat at Berlin and 
to captivate the public mind by its 
brilliancy and plausibility. The event 
proves that he laid his plans with a 
wonderfully correct estimate of their 
effect, and, if he is not among the greatest 
of statesmen, he is certainly one of the 
most brilliant of diplomatic tacticians. 
The protectorate appears to afford a solu- 
tion of the Eastern question exactly on the 
line of the interests of England in the East. 
A barrier has at last been raised to further 
advances of Russia in the direction of 
India; the empire of India is immeas- 
urably strengthened and English: commer- 
cial interests are amply protected; Con- 
stantinople is no longer menaced and the 
integrity of Turkey has been preserved. 
Such has been the defense made in Parlia- 
ment; and, while all this talk of the integ- 
rity of Turkey is going on in London, the 
Austrians are taking possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the Russians of the forts 
in Bulgaria on the Black Sea, of Bessarabia 
and cf a part of Armenia, the Roumanians 
and Servians of their respective countries, 
aod England of Cyprus. Furthermore, the 
Sultan is resigning direct government of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. This is 
preserving an integer by cutting it into 
fractions. 

The attacks upon his course at Berlin 
and concerning the protectorate scheme 
sinc? Lord Beaconsfield’s return to England 
have been made most forcibly by Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone. They have 
been answered most forcibly by Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury. The rest of 
the speeches on both sides for the chief 
part consist of repetition of the points and 
opinions of the leaders. Lord Hartington 
criticised severely the policy of the cabinet 
previous to the war, when Russia’s demands 
were very much short of the Berlin Treaty. 
He then attacked the Anglo-Turkish con- 
vention, endeavoring to show that England 
has no interest in Asia Minor and had ad- 
mitted the fact up to the close of the war. 
Sir Charles Dilke believed that the conven- 
tion would ultimately lead to war; and the 
Hon, Evelyn Ashley thought the agree- 
ment a sham, which would be shuffied 
out of as soon as convenient, Mr. 
Gladstone, who had previously char- 
acterized the Anglo-Turkish agreement 
as an ‘‘imsanc covenant,” complained 
in the Commons of the government policy 
from first to last. He said they must feel 
some shame when they looked upon the 
results obtained, and what might bave been 
obtained without so much bloodshed, if 
they had not jealously severed themselves 
from Russia two years ago. They had left 
Russia the finest possible field for working 
against the present arrangemen’. The Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries had throughout the 
Congress done their utmost to prop up the 
Turkish and keep down the subject races. 
For the first time in history their attitude 
was not in accordance with free institu- 
tions. He regretted the selfish jealousy of 
some of the powers in regard to Greece. 
With Servia and Montenegro independent, 
Bulgaria practically so, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina irrevocably annexed to Aus- 
tria, it was impossible to deny that the 
partition of Turkey, if not as complete, 
was as great as that of Poland. The con- 
vention with Turkey imposed a great re- 
sponsibility on the country. He. could not 
regard such policy as within the limits of 
reasonable statesmenship. A new phase 
of the Eastern question was opened by this 
startling novelty, which set the law of Eu- 
rope at naught, was unjust to other powers, 
overrode the rights of Parliament, and laid 
pew burdens on the people. 

Such are the views of English statesmen 
whe are not under the glamour which a 
brilliant strategist has thrown over - the 
people. Time will remove this temporary 
blindness, and it will be seen that in the 
pomp and parade made over a supposed 
great victory the nation came near making 
a foo) of itself, ard perbaps of an earl or 
two. 


THE MAINE REPUBLICANS. 


Tur Republicans of Maine last week 
held their State Convention, at Portland, 
and, after adopting their platform, -te- 
nominated Governor Connor by acclama- 
tion. In their resolutions they say noth- 
ing about the President or his Admisistra- 
tion, which was wise, unless they could 
with tolerable unanimity have uttered a 
word of commendation. The Republican 
party cannot afford to take the hazard of 
an intestine quarrel about the President. 
We see no occasion for it and no good to 
grow out of it. The better way is to study 
the things that make for peace, rather than 
those that tend to disharmony and weakness. 
The Republican party has too many out- 
side enemies to face and to conquer to in- 
vite any unnecessary hazards; and we are 
glad to observe that the leaders seem to be 
learning this lesson. 

The one prominent feature of the Maine 
Convention relates to its attitude in regard 
to national finances and the currency issue 
before the country. As to the payment of 
the bonded debt of the Government and 
the ‘‘greenback notes,” both of which are 
debts contracted to meet the exigencies of 
war, the platform insists that ‘‘ both forms 
of the debt of the nation shall be paid with 
the same fairness and iotegrity with which 
an honest man seeks to pay his individual 
debts.” The platform further says: ‘‘ We 
demand honest money for the people. Our 
currency must be made as go@d as coin 
and redeemable in it. The Government 
promised this. The Republican party has 
legislated to perform it, and in the course 
of resumption it isnow nearly accomplished. 
There must be no steps sideways or 
backward.” The speeches before the Con- 
vention, which were even more emphatic 
and definite in favor of ‘‘ honest money,” 
were greeted with applause. Senator Ham- 
lin struck the key-note of the Convention 
when he declared himself in favor of ‘‘re- 
sumption, and the redemption in gold of 
all the notes of the country, whether inter- 
est ‘or non interest-bearing.” The Hon. 
Stewaxt L. Woodford, the thoroughgoing 
hard-mdvey Republican of this state, who 
did so much a year or two ago to stiffen up 
the Republicans of Ohio on the currency 
question, followed with an admirable 
speech in the same line. Senator Blaine, 
being loudly called for, spoke to the same 
effect, saying, among other thiogs: ‘‘The 
greenback agitator invites us to violate a 
solemn pledge of the nation to the world. 
We will never do it—never! never!” 

These utterances have a local signifl- 
cance, especially when we remember that 
the Greenbackers are making large claims 
as to their strength in Maine, and that Maine 
Democrats have adopted nearly all their 
heresies, simply as a matter of party policy. 
The Republicans of Maine, like those of 
Michigan, but unlike those of Ohio, do not 
propose to dodge the issue as thus made or 
treat it as an issue that has become obso- 
lete. Thetruth is that the currency ques- 
tion, so far from being settled, is really the 
one great question before the people at the 
coming elections. The greenback infla- 
tionists and repudiators are organizing their 
forces throughout the whole country; and 
the Democrats have adopted and openly 
proclaimed nearly all their heresies. The 
great question that will be discussed more 
than any other in the canvass this fall is 
whether specie resumption shall be secured 
and maintained, or be defeated and dis- 
placed by the theory of the inflitionists. 
There is no use in attempting to bow the 
question into the background or adjourn 
it. It will keep itself presentin the very 
thickest of the fight, and far more than any 
other question determine the votes of the 
people. 

The Administration, notwithstanding the 
embarrassments and hindrances created by 
the legislation of Congress at the last ses- 
sion, is exerting its whole power to obtain 
and maintain specie resumption, as provid- 
ed for by law. The President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are earnestly 
working for the result. The course of the 
Republican party to pursue, alike on the 
ground of principle and of policy, is to face 
the music on this question, freely and fully 
to discuss its merité before the people, and 
Wage an unrelenting war upon all repudi- 





ators, in whatever form they appear. “There 
is no other course that promises success or 





deserves it. The enemies of a sound and 
stable currency must be voted down; and 
the only party in this country that will or 
can do this is the Republican party. We 
believe that there are and will be votes 
enough in the United States to sustain the 
Administration in the execution of its pur- 
pose, provided Republicans make a square 
and uncompromising fight on the question. 
They have nothing to gain by trimming 
their sails to catch the votes of inflation- 
ists. The Democrats can and will beat 
them out and out at this business. 








WITH AN ANCIENT PREACHER. 





Tue Book of Ecclesiastes has puzzled 
many Christians, and not a few have de- 
clared it to contain a perfect antithesis of 
the Gospel. For the Gospel is always what 
its Word implies—good news—an inspiring 
and most cheerful voice from Heaven; and 
this other refrain sounded by the preacher, 
this ‘‘ vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” 
what is it but a solemn chant of despair’ 
For the every-day reader we have some 
words which may be helpful. We will say 
them as simply as we can: 

1. That human affairs (hopes, ambitions, 
cares, achievements) are in a most im 
portant sense vain who shall deny? Is 
not every fact in this indictment of life 
true and good? For example, who does 
not know that ‘‘ when riches increase they 
are increased that eat them”; and that 
‘the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep’? And is it not generally 
true that Jabor for wealth, fame, hxppiness, 
as ends of life, is ‘‘]aboring for the wind”? 
The objective life toward which positivism 
would push us is perfectly described by the 
preacher of Ecclesiastes. The most bitter 
of his gibes at life isatruism, when we 
look at life through the eyes of the modern 
non-theists. That gibe 1s uttered when he 
sees ‘‘all the oppressions that are done un- 
der the sun and the tears of the oppressed 
falling in a steady rain over the whole 
earth.” Beholding the sorrows of the 
many, after having disclosed the vanity of 
the joys allotted to the few, he cries out 
with that intense bitterness which has so 
often shocked your faith: ‘‘ Wherefore 
I praised the dead more than the living.”’ 
But if life has no judgment day and ever- 
lastingness, what other conclusion shall a 
sane man reach? Possibly, there is even 
more bitterness in the lament over the fail- 
ure of the good man. “‘ Every right work ” 
is rewarded by the envy of one’s neighbors. 
Nor less painful is his discovery that wick- 
edness is in the place of judgment and in- 
iquity in the place of righteousness. Life 
is under this terrible indictment—life us 
viewed strictly ‘‘under the sun’’—and 
philosophy will never withdraw it from 
condemnation. A wise ancient said: 
‘*Philosopby is a meditation of death.” 
Anda fresh judgment of the same tenor 
is recorded by John Stuart Mill in his ar- 
raigament of Nature as malignant and 
merciless. 

2. But in Ecclesiastes the sermon is not 
ended with a vision of Nfe “under the 
sun.” The preacher looks at life under the 
justice and eternity of love and at life 
lived in unfaltering trust in the everlast- 
ing. It is neglect of this double pros- 
pect that causes our heart-sinking in the 
reading of Solomon’s epic of human life. 
Other poets have gone with him in the 
solemn death-song of hope and good cheer. 
In Shakespeare the baseless fabric of a 
vision dissolving and leaving not a wrack 
behind is the outcome of all human grand- 
eur. With a more pronounced accent of 
hopelessness even Watts sings: 

“ Princes, this clay must be your bed, 
In spite of al) your towers; 
The tall, the wise, the reverend head 

Must Iie as low as ours.” 
But no other poet bas so'clearly seen the 
other landscape, life viewed from above 
and sustained by unfailing promise. The 
preacher knows ‘‘ that whatsoever God do- 
eth it shall be forever.” He perceives that 
God has set the world in our heart so that 
no mand can unravel its growing from a be 
ginning vnuto an end. To him ‘‘God is in 
Heaven and men on the earth.” Over the 
vision of oppression he writes: ‘‘ He that 


is higher than the highest regardeth.” He 
finds compensations for the weary, since 
‘the sleep of the laboring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much”; {and it is 
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good and comely to enjoy the good of all 
our labor under the sun. ‘‘It is the gift of 
God” is his verdict upon the allotments of 
life; and over all he declares, in the most 
solemn of declarations: ‘‘ Fear God and 
keep his commandments; for God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.” 

3 This sermon of Solomon is a poem, 
and it has the ‘‘ gay confusion” of poetry. 
It is not a sermon with seven heads and 
ten horns, each head and horn drawn 
out distinctly. And yet the poetical 
interlacing of the two prospects works 
no confusion for the sense. Every 
encouragement and command is distinctly 
stated. ‘‘Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth” is won- 
derfully clear, though it accompanies a re- 
minder of coming pleasureless years. Per- 
haps its cogency is in this very association. 
What more beautiful exhortation to patient 
and laborious hope is there than this: ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days?” The practical 
side of life is not condemned out of hand. 
Looking upon it from above, he exclaimed: 
‘*Blessed art thou, O land, when thy 
princes eat in due season for strength and 
not for drunkenness.” If the poor wise 
man whosaved the city was forgotten, the 
preacher remembered to say that ‘‘ the 
wordgof wise men are heard in quiet,” as 
pearls are fished for in still waters. 
Though ‘‘one sinner destroyeth much 
good,” yet is ‘‘ wisdom better than weapons 
of war.” Even in the contemplation of 
childhood and youth as vanity, this 
preacher exbor's the young men: ‘* Remove 
sorrow from thy heart and put away evil 
from thy flesh.” 

We might go on adding to these 


quotations. In sober truth, counting 
by texts, there are in Ecclesiastes 
three encouragements to every dis 


couragement. If the condemnation of 
life seem strong, we have to remember that 
the praise of its patience, sobriety, God. 
wardness is far stronger. If that happy 
repetitive rhetoric—and repetition is the 
strongest rhetorical figure—‘‘vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity ” seems to overcome us 
like a summer-cloud, we may easily es- 
cape into the sunsbine by recalling the 
plainer rhetoric of the lofty revelation, 
‘God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment.” And thereis a wonderful aflluence 
of wise proverb in this sermon. Proverbs 
they are, too, that go to the bottom and 
tothetop of life. ‘‘Iu the day of prosperity 
be joyful; in the day of adversity consid- 
er’ may be noticed as a type of these deep, 
strong proverbs. Sometimes we have 
what seems at first flush a strange para- 
dox, as in ‘‘ Be not righteous overmuch”; 
but we have only to go ona litile to find 
that we have misunderstood the sense, for 
the passage is rounded with: ‘‘He that 
feareth God shall come forth of them all.” 

5. We have accomplished our purpose if 
we have led any reader to study Eccle- 
siastes with a larger vision. Let him no- 
tice such sharp antitheses as this: ‘‘ It shall 
be well with them that fear God; but it 
shall not be well with the wicked.” If 
life be a Cimmerian gloom, considered in 
its mundane relations, there is a full and 
sweet light upon it when the prospect 
widens under the fear of God, If we may 
even affirm the hopeless failure of all liv- 
ing, there is clearly for this preacher a 
worse than the worst of vanities; and this 
worse is wicked living. A bad life he sets 
under a shame and wrath that illumine by 
contrast the most sorrowful destinies of 
the good with a noonday beauty. What 
is best of all, the preacher sees all the 
dark things and makes a full inventory of 
the vanities, to drive us from life extensive, 
the life of acquisition, to life intensive, 
the life of inward growth. The value of 
life is not in eating, but digestion; not what 
we seize, but how we use; not the inci- 
dents, but the plot; not the temporal, but 
the eternal; and ‘‘ fear thou God”’’ is the 
preacher’s ‘boundless and fathomless pbi- 
losophy. 

Tue Potter Committee have already nearly 
exhausted the twenty thousand dollars set 
apart for their expenses, with much work, 
judging from appearances, yet on hand. 
Never mind, since the people are to pay the 
bills. 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
EEE 


A BRILLIANT IDEA. 


OnE of the organs of the Greenbackers 
proposes that the next Congress shall order 
the issue of a thousand million of dollars 
in new greenbacks, with the provision that 
the money sball be expended on the fol- 
ing objects: 

‘First, a sbip canal from the Hudson to 
Lake Champlain; second, a ship canal 
around the Falls of Niagra; tbird, a ship 
canal fron Albany to Buffalo, the said 
canal to be used by all the states free of 
toll; fourth, a ship cival from New York 
to the Gulf of Mexico, iu order to reduce 
the disiance and add to the safety of our 
coastwise commerce; fifth, the improve- 
ment of all our grevt rivers, s0 as to make 
their capacities equal to the commerciul 
wants of the near future.” 

This greenback organ is altogether too 
modest in its figures, considered with refer- 
ence to the magnitude of its scheme. It 
would take not less than ten thousand mil- 
lions of greenback dollars to pay the bills; 
and then it would require at least half a 
century to do the work, with all the labor 
that could be hired. ‘This organ is also 
entirely too modest in its scheme. Why 
stop with the five particulars named? 
Why not also cut a tunnel through the Al- 
legheny Mountains, and another through 
the Rocky Mountains, and thus give com- 
merce a full swing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific? Indeed, for that matter, why not 
cut a dozen such tunnels, and build as 
many railroads across the continent, and 
thus find full employment for all the 
tramps for the next two centuries? 

Brilliant as is this scheme, we have 
one that is still more brilliant. Let 
the next Congress direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue a_ cir- 
cular addressed to the head of every 
family, asking bim to make a reasonable 
estimate of the amount of money that will 
be needed to pay his expenses for a year, 
then to go before a notary public or magis- 
trate and make oath that the estimate is a 
true one according to his best knowledge 
and belief, and then remit the same to the 
Treasury Department by mail. This pre- 
liminary being supplied, then let the Sec- 
retary of the ‘I'reasury #e directed to divide 
the aggregate sum into twelve parts, aud 
send to each head of every family in the 
United States once a month a sufficient 
number of greenbacks to pay its expenses 
a@ month in advance. It is quite true tuat 
this plan would take in all the capitalists 
and all the ‘‘bluated bondholders”; but 
never mind that, since it “would be 
sure to take in all the poor and all 
the workingmen, and promptly supply 
the wants of all the famuies of the 
country, without the necessity of per- 
sonal toil. The bungry would be fid 
and the naked would be clothed; and the 
great und glorious greenback, through the 
management of a pateroul government, 
would at once bring in the miilennium of 
uoiversal comfort. 

We concede that the plan of the green- 
back organ, as above quoted, is a briiliant 
one, objecting only to its modesty. But 
we like our'’s best, since it acts more 
promptly and does not require so much 
hard work to putit into execution. We 
canvot doubt that the tramps and the loaf- 
ers would decidedly prefer it, and this 
would be a great recommendation. We 
suggest the plan to General Ewing as a 
campaign scheme to carry the election in 
Ohio. We have no objections that Senator 
Voorhees should try it in Iodiana. 

= een 
THE DECISION OF SECRETARY 
SCHURZ. 


‘THE supervision and general oversight 
of the public lands of the United States are 
assigned to the Department of the Interior; 
and it is made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Interior to see to it that all the laws 
relating thereto areduly executed. Acting 
in this character and under the powers of 
his office, Secretary Schurz has recently 
made a decision which in its principle 
applies to all the unsold lands of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Kansas 
Pacific, and the Denver Pacitic Railroad 
Companies, amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly twenty-nine millions of acres. The 
effect of this decision, if ultimately 
sustained, is to open these lands to 
settlement and pre-emption, under the 
pre-emption laws of the United States, 





at the Government price, which is one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre. 


The particular application of the decis- 
ion relates to the Jand-grant made to the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad Company, or 
rather to the company to whuse rights it 
has succeeded. The third section of the 
act making the grant provides ‘that there 
be and is hereby granted to the said com- 
pany . . . every alternate section of 
public lands” etc., . suliject to the 
condition that ‘‘ all such lands so granted 
by this section which shall not be sold or 
disposed of by said company within three 
years after the entire road shall have been 
completed shall be subject to settlement 
and pre-emption, like other lands, at a 
price not exceeding one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, to be paid to said com- 
pany.” This road was completed and ac- 
cepted by tbe President in 1872. The 
decision of Secretary Schurz is that the 
lands remaining unsold after three years 
therefrom are, under the provision of this 
section, open to settlement and purchase, 
under the pre-emption laws of the United 
States, and at the price named, the pro- 
ceeds from any such sales to be paid over 
to the company. The Secretary’s theory 
is not that the lands granted and remain- 
ing unsold after the time specified revert 
back to the Government; but that the 
Government has the right to sell them to 
pre-emptors, like any public lands, at the 
price named. The provision, as he holds, 
was wisely designed to prevent the compa- 
by from refusing to sell the lands except 
at exorbitant prices, and enable the Gov- 
ernment, after the lapse of three years 
from the completion of the road, to place 
the unsold portion of these lands on the 
same basis, as to sale, as that which applies 
to public lands generally. 


The whole question turns upon the con- 
struction of the phrase ‘‘ which shall not 
be sold or disposed of by said company.” 
Secretary Schurz treats the words ‘‘ dis- 
posed of” as simply equivalent to the word 
‘‘sold ”; and if he is correct in this particu- 
lar then his decision is clearly right. It 
was the intention of Congress that the 
lands remaining unsold by the company 
after the apse of three years from the com- 
pletion of the road should, as to the right 
of settlement and purchase, come under 
the operation of the pre-emption laws of 
the United States, and that the company 
should not retain the exclusive right of sale 
against these laws. Such is the position 
taken by Secretary Schurz. 


The Secretary has been both sharply crit 
icised and warmly commended for this de- 
cision. Those who have criticised him 
take the ground that the words ‘‘or dis- 
posed of by said company” refer to some 
other disposition of these lands than that of 
actual sale, and, hence, are not the ¢quiva- 
lent of the word ‘‘sold” which immedi- 
ately precedes them. They c!aim that 
mortgaging the lands to secure borrowed 
money is disposing of them within the 
meaning of the law, and that, inasmuch as 
all these lands are thus mortgaged, they are 
‘disposed of” in the sense contemplated 
by the law; and, hence, are not subject, 
apy more than lands actually sold, to the 
pre-emption laws of the United States. 
They are covered by a mortgage, duly exe- 
cuted,and, therefore, subject to the Jegal 
and equitable rights of the mortgagees. It 
must be confessed that there is force and 
plausibility in this view of the case. 


It is hardly to be supposed that a ques- 
tion of so much importance and involving 
so many interests will he left to rest simply 
on the decision of Secretary Schurz. It 
will, doubtless, in some form, reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for 
final determination. Whether correct or 
notin bis construction of the law, the Sec- 
retary deserves hearty commendation for 
his zeal and earnestness in aiming to secure 
what he supposes to be the rights of the 
Government and of the people. 





THE President, in his manper of dealing 
with the charges against Collector Thomas, of 
Baltimore, has shown that he regards his 
order in respect to officebolders as still opera- 
tive and that he means to enforce it. The 
charges were promptly investigated, and dis- 
missed, because not sustained by the evidence. 
It is to be hoped that the President will keep 
right on in this line. 





17 
Editorial Notes. 


IT seems that in the little State of Delaware 
a question as to Federal and state authority, 
stmilar to that in South Carolina under Judge 
Kershaw’s ruling, arose in connection with 
the last presidential election and remains stil! 
unsettled. Two deputy marshals of the United 
States were arrested by the police of Wilming- 
ton on the day of the election, aid subse- 
quently charged with assault and battery. 
Their cases went from the police to the state 
prosecuting officers, and theuce into the state 
courts, where they still remain on the docket 
untried. The necessary writ was taken out to 
have these cases removed for trial to the 
United States court; and this writ the state 
Officials disregarded, and when the matter 
came into the state court Chief-Justice 
Comegys decided that the cases were in bis 
court and thatthey should remain there. This 
in effect denied the legal right of the parties 
to have their trials transferred toacourt of the 
United States, as provided for by tbe law of 
Congress ; and, although the action was less 
formal than that of Judge Kersbaw, in South 
Carolina, still it substantially involved the 
same question. The cases still remain on the 
docket of the state court, and have also been 
placed on that of a court of the United States, 
and neither court bas proceeded to their trial. 
It is to be hoped that the action of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to Judge Kershaw’s de- 
cision will settle all such questions, once for 
all and for all time. The nullification of the 
writs and decrees of United States courts by 
state courts is not to be tolerated in this coun- 
try. The power of the Government to protect 
and deal with its own officers must be asserted 
at all bazards ; and if state courts or state au- 
thorities get in the way of this power they 
must be brushed out of the way. 

Ex GOVERNOR PALMER, who was one of the 
Democratic statesmen that visited New Orleans 
in the autumn of 1876 to look after the inter- 
ests of Mr. Tilden and the Democratic party 
geuerally, testified before the Potter Committee 
last week. He is of the opinion tuat Mr, Tilden 
was entitled to the electoral vote of Louisiana, 
and, hence, to the office of President; but that 
the Returving Board meant to count bim out. 
In regard to the Board, be said: “I found no 
more partisanship in that Board than I ex- 
pected to find and no more than I should find 
ju any state almost in civil war. Twoof the 
numbers certainly believed that they ought to 
count Tilden out, at all events. They considered 
it a war measure—a duty, under the circum- 
stances. I had great sympathy for them, and, 
under the circumstances, I dare say I sbould 
have done as they did.”’ Such expressions, com- 
ing from one of their own wi nesses, aud that, 
too, the chairman of the Democratic visiting 
statesmen, are a pretty stiff dose for the fraud- 
shriekers. Even Mr. Palmer thinks that, in the 
same circumstances, he should have done just 
as the Returning Board did. 











THE Methodist papers, North and South, are 
having a protracted discussion about the fail- 
ure of the S,uthern General Conference to rec- 
ognize Bishop Haven, who, as is well known, 
bas his official residence in Atlanta. Tne 
Northern press bas felt the neglect to intro- 
duce him to the Conference, accordicg to the 
Methodist custom, as av unfraternal elignt and 
bave warmly resented it. Some, wishing to 
excuse the Conference, have suggested that it 
was not knowo that the Bisbop was near at 
hand, and it was no part of the duty of any of 
its members to hunt bim up for the purpose of 
presenting him. The statement of Dr. Fuller, 
in the last issue of the Methodist Advocate, 
however, shows that this explanation is not 
the trae one. Dr. Fuller heard Dr. Mitchell 
speak to a leading member of the Conference 
of the introduction of the Bishop. ‘ That 
member went directly to the platform, spoke 
to one of the bishops, and returned and repori- 
ed that the bishops were to have a meeting, 
and that they would consider the matter, and, 
as Dr. Mitchell understood, arrange for the 
{ntroduction. Afterward, it was currently 
reported in Atlanta that they had diecussed it 
and decided not to introduce bim.” If the 
General Conference deliberately refused to 
recognize Bishop Haven, as the above state- 
ment seems to prove, it showed an unfraternal 
spirit and allowed its prejudices against the 
man to outweigh respect fur his office and for 
bis Church. It was an insult to the Church 
North, as well as an ungenerous treatment of 
the man, and we wonder that anybody can de- 
fend it. 


It is ha d to say yet what is the significance 
of the elections in Germany. They were waited 
for with much interest, as an iodex of the pow. 
er of the Socialistic party, which by the fanat- 
ical attempts of members of it on the life of the 
Emperor came to be dreaded as an enemy of 
order and law. Beyond an increase in Berlin, 
the Socialists do not appear to be stronger 
than in 1877. They polled 55,000 votes in Ber- 
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lin, against 30,000 last year; but the total 
seems to have been so distributed that they 
failed to elect a single representative to Par- 
HNament. The Ultramontanes will have 96 
members of Parliament—two less than last 
year. There will be 98 Conservatives and 110 
Natiopal Liberals, and sixty six second ballots 
will be necessary. The report that Prince 
Bismarck has come to an agreement with the 
Papal nuovcio avd bas made important conc :s- 
sions cannot have any cunnection with tbe re- 
sult of the elections. We doubt seriously 
whether there is any truth in the latter part of 
it. Hecan have no love for the party whose 
emissaries attempted bis life and no one can be 
insane enough to suggest that he ackoowl- 
edges de eat. The demande of the Pope, ac- 
cord'ny toa cabie dispatch, were that an anti- 
Jesuit law should be repealed and that the 
Vatican should have unlimited control of cler 
ica] patrovage in Germany. If these conces- 
sions bave been made, it is something most 
surptising. 


THe friends of the anti-secrecy law in the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ are 
circulating for signatures a paper declariog 
that they will never consent to the changes 
demai ded by the late convention at Dayton. 
This is not, it seems tu us, the wisest way of 
treating the grievaoces of a numerous party of 
ministers and members. It is possible that 
the reformers ask too much and that it would 
be fujurisus to grant all the concessions de. 
manded; but a stiff and uncompromising 
attitude toward them only widens the breach, 
Why not meet In a conterence, and canvass all 
the questions in a kind, candid spirit? Perhaps 
a compromise satisfactory and honorable to 
both parties might be the result. There is no 
doubt but that the anti-secrecy law is a hard 
one. Here, for instance, is a church in Martins- 
burg, Va., from which 24 persons have been 
excluded for being Odd Fellows, Every one 
of the excommunicated went straight into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where their 
secret society connections will vot be inter- 
fered with. To us it seems both tyrannical 
and bigoted to exclude a man from a church 
because be is an Odd Fellow, a Good Templar, 
oraGranger. No church should make sucha 
law. 





Very tender and beautiful, indeed, is the 
longing expressed in the following from The 
Indian Mirror, Kesbhub Chunder Sen editor, to 
appropriate Christ for India: 

‘* We sincerely wish sometimes that Christ 
had been an todian, instead ofaJew. At the 
present day there tg not a Hindu down whose 
cheeks tears do not copiously flow at hearing 
of the heavenly love and purity of Rama 
Chandra. His exploits are sung, his name is 
uttered, his mercies remembered in every 
village and family of the country. The great 
Ruma bas mixed bimeelf up with the blood of 
tne people ; and, whether one be living or dead, 
Rama Chandra is the consolation, hope, and 
salvation to all, A prophet like Christ would 
not have fared worse. A devout bhakta would 
have shed rivers of tears as he pronounced the 
name of that sweet prophet, Creeds and 
formulas would pot have come to disfigure 
him, and there would have been no sects to 
kiudle the tame of persecution which bas 
burut up the very love which Christ came to 
preach. In india Rama has left us no bitter 
legacy of dogmas. The only thing we have in- 
herited from him is his name, bis life, his 
triumph. So it would have been if Curist had 
been with us. We should have devoted un epic 
to his glury, sung his name through every city 
and village, comforted the weak in toeir sorrows 
and the dying on their death-bed, remembered 
him iu every act of daily life, and died finding 
consolation and strength iv bis huly example. 
= wish, iudved, that Curst had been bora in 

ndia.’ 


THE death of Cardinal Franchi removes the 
most promicent of the more liberal members 
of the Roman College of Cardinals. Of the 
policy which Pope Lro Xiil marked out for 
himself—but wich, unhappily, the Jesuits have 
defeated—Cardiual Franchi, as the papal secre- 
tary of stute, was the most earnest and power- 
ful supporter. -1f his death had come sooner, 
it might cave been used to explain the fatlure 
of the Pope to draz the car of St. Peter out of 
the ruts fo which Pius LX left it ; but the fail- 
ure Came too 8000 and was too Bigual. As it 
is, Cardinal Franchi has left a very important 
post to be filled, and we are curious to sce 
whether the Pope is free to put a man of 
Francni’s stamp into it. If an irreconcilable 
Ultramontane be appointed, we may give up 
the litle hope that has remaioed of a more 
liberal and enlightened administration of papal 
affairs in the days of Leo XILI. Francai was 
&@ native of Rome, 50 years of age, was ap- 
pointed cardinal in 1873, and was under Pius 
1X prefect of the Propaganda. 


ACCORDING to Judge Van Hvesen’s exposition 
of the law, teethiug and crying bavies have 
riguts which are to he respected, even if some 
people are annoyed thereby. The case before 
the Judge was an application on the part of 
Mr. Joseph Pool, the presideut of the Manufac- 
turers’ and Merchants’ Bauk, of this city, for 
an injunction enjoining Mr. Higginson from 
wheeling a baby-carrlage in bis own rooms, 
on account of tue nolse produced fo the rooms 
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next below, greatly to the disturbapce and 
annoyance of the said Mr. Pool, who happened 
to be the occupant of the latter roome. Testi- 
mony was taken in the case on both sides, and 
then the arguments of learned counsel were 
heard. The Judge, being thus enlightened as 
to all the facts and all the nice poiots of Jaw 
in the case, gave to the question # careful and 
deliberate consideration, and finally came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Higzinson’s baby car- 
riave and the baby in it d'd not present a case 
for any interference onthe part of toe court, 
aud that Mr. Pool must seek some other relief 
for his nerves than that furnished by a proc: ss 
of injunction. The Judge thougtt that those 
who live in hotels or in French flats must expect 
to put up with some annoyances to which they 
would not be exposed if they lived in their own 
houses by themselves; and the best way for 
them is to arm their patience for a little extra 
duty. The Judge, as it seems to us, bas done 
the fair thing. And, now that the baby has 
carried the day, we suggest to Mr. Higginson 
the expediency of extending as much consid- 
eration to Mr. Pool’s infirmities as is compati- 
ble with a due regard to the rights of the baby. 
Step lightly and roll the carriage carefally,and 
thus make the least possible amount of noise, 
always rememberivg that Mr. Pool lives in the 
rooms below. 


It will be remembered that Robert L. Case, 
the former president of the exploded Security 
Life Insurance and Aunuity Company, was 
last November tried and convicted on the 
charge of perjury in swearing to false state- 
ments as to the condition of the company. 
Dr. Lambert, the president of the American 
Popwar Life Insurance Company, was soon 
after tried and convicted on a similar charge, 
Both obtained a stay of proceedings, that 
their cases might be brought before the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court before tinal 
execution of their respective sentences. Case 
gave adequate ball, and was released from 
prison; while Lambert, unable to obtain bail, 
bas been locked upin the Tombs ever since, 
The General Term last week decided that the 
convictions in both cases were according to 
law. The cases will now go to the Court of 
Appeals, with the strong probability that the 
ruling of the General Term will be contirmed ; 
and in that event nothing will be left for 
these perjured officials but the endurance of 
the penalty which the law awards. The fate 
is a hard one for persons of their former stand- 
ing; yet their escape from deserved putish- 
ment would be much harder for the commun- 
ity. The evidence clearly ehowed that they 
had been guilty of deliberate and willful per- 
jury, and this is an abundant reason why they 
should be punished therefor. Their antece- 
dent position among men has nothing to do 
with the question, unless it be to aggravate 
their guilt, 


THe Chinese consul, Lit-Mium Cook, who 
has recently arrived at the port of San Fran- 
cisco, says that the Chiuese Government bas 
no desire to abrogate or modify the Burlingame 
Treaty, and also that it believes that the Goy- 
vernment of the United States has both the 
power and the will to protect Chinamen in the 
enjoyment of theirtreaty rights in this country. 
Mr. Seward, United Siates minister to China, 
who arrived at San Franci:co in the same ves- 
sel, expresses himself as strongly opposed, on 
commercial and international grounds, to any 
change of the existing trea'y with China, There 
is not the slightest danger, as he thinks, that. 
Chinese immigration will ever be so great as to 
give that race sny contro] in this country or 
make it injurious to our industrial interests. 
Mr. Seward is qai'e right in these views. The 
tru h is that the number of Chinamen in the 
United States is too insignificant a fraction of 
the population to be of any significance one 
way or the other, and all this clamor and up- 
roar about them are mere moonshine, The 
Government must maintain is treaty fai bh in 
regard to them, notwithstanding the fury of 
California Kearneyism and the fruth and foam 
of a few ignorant workinemen, Very impoit- 
ant advautages are secured to Untied States 
citizens in China as the con-ideration for sim- 
ilar advantages secured to Chinamen in this 
country. If we deny the latter advanteges, we 
must give up the former. 


.... Now we kuow what was the matter with 
Turkey. <A circular issued by the U. 8. 
Brewers’ Association explains the case and 
points a moral thus: 


“There are examples of nations who have 
a prckiet iun; but it has invariably 

en 'o their great disadvantaye. . . . 
The Tarks, as a rule, have faithfully adhered to 
their prohibitory laws. We tiod, as a result, 
that of ail the nations on the earth they are the 
most stupid, sluggish, slovenly, avd even the 
most filthy. . .. Being a uation of water- 
drinkers, they have become as a stagnant 
morass—an offense to civilization:” 
Now let us hear from the Association about 
the ‘stagnant morass’ of Maine. Any man 
who will persist in water drinking after know- 


{og what it has done foy the Turks must be 
foolhardy indeed, P 





..-- It is a bad thing for misejonary societies 
to have debts. The temptation to contract 
them is irresistible, when there is no other 
alternative but to contract the work among 
the heathen, The churches are expected to 
bonor the draft drawn ov them at six months’ 
or @ year’s sight, and they generally do. It 
mskes bard and unplea ant work for the man- 
agers of the society, however, which could be 
avoided if the churches wonld only do their 
duty promptly aud fully. We hope the Amer- 
ican Board will not go to its annual meeting 
in Milwaukee, Wis., October lst, with a dollar 
of last yeur’s debt unprovided for, Nearly 
$53,000 bas been raised four it, and the rest 
ought to be sentin by the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

..--Bishop Gregg, of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, is not only coming into favor 
in England, but in the English colonies also. 
He has received from residents—Including 
officers of the military and clvil services in 
Ceylon (Diocese of Columbo)—a formal ad- 
diess expressing ‘‘thankfulness’’ for the 
existence of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
and of a desire that he would ‘ consider the 
evils from which we suffer, and so, by some 
Christian counsel, help many’’ who ‘ would 
welcome with joy a return to the carnest apd 
pious spirit of the early Christian churches ”? 
This is said to be the second application to 
Bishop Gregg from dependencies of the Bri- 
tish Crown. 


..-«The Rey. E. W. King, a Scottish minis§ 
ter, is endeavoring to gather a Protestant cun- 
gregation in the Roman Catholic province of 
Tilburg, Holland. He finds it up-hill work. 
Of the 27,000 inhabitants, 26,300, he says, are 
Catholics, who rule with a rodof iron. No 
Protestant or anti-Catholic cap get employment 
iu the mills and pot one Catholic has been in- 
ducei to join the little church. The begin- 
ning was made nine years ago. Such was the 
nature of the opposition of the Catholics that 
the first minister could get no public place to 
preach in, and had to hold meetings in small 
rooms and kitchens. 


....The English Wesleyan Conference, now 
in session at Bradford, is regarded with un- 
usual interest, because the lay representation 
plau comes into full operation with it. The 
system adopted in England is unlike that of 
the Church inthis country. There the minis- 
ters meet first ; elect members to fill vacancies 
in the “legal hundred,” the corporate body, 
and the reception of candidates for the minis- 
try. The ministers” aleo elect the president of 
the Conference, the choice this year falling on 
Dr. J. H. Rigg, who visited this country a few 
years ago and is well known here. 


....The eclipse of the sun on July 29th was 
very successfully observed at various points 
in the West, where it was seen at totality. 
At Rawlins, Wyoming Territory, the Draper 
party took four photographs of the corona, 
During the period of obscuration the moon 
appeared like a huge black bail, surrounded by 
a beautiful circle of light; and os the sunlight 
suddenly burst forth again chickens crowed, 
as though morning had dawned. Two ob- 
servers at Denver claim to have seen the 
planet Vulcan. Cloudy weather prevented 
observations in the East. 


....The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, says the Philadelphia Press, which has ex 
changed fraternal delegates with the German 
Reformed Church for many years, adopted 
resolutions at its recent meetiog that the con- 
tinuance of exchange must not be recognized 
as resting on “‘a untonistic basis,” for the con 
fessional differences which divide the two 
bodies ‘‘are of most semous importance.”’ 
Will not the Ministerium please state what 
these differences are, so that the Christian 
world can see what their idea is of ‘‘ most 
serious importance.” 


...-Readers of Miss Porter’s ‘‘ Negro Melo- 
dies’ this week will remember some verses of 
a curious Negro sovg in Louisiana given in 
June. <A verse which our correspondent could 
not remember is supplied by another curre- 
spond: nt, who says he heard the bymn sung 
by Negroes in Fiorida. The following is the 
missing verse : 

“ The next good gift that Mary had, 
Iv was the gift of seven, 
To thin. that her son Jesus Christ 
Could rule both Hell and Heaven.” 

...-London probably heard more sermons 
by bishops during the session of the Pan- 
Anglican Synod than in any previous period. 
On one of the Sundays forty-five bichops 
preached in the city churches. Of this large 
pumber only five were home bishops, while of 
the other prelates two were from Canada, three 
from Africa, three from Australia, three from 
Indta, two from tre West Indies, one from 
Obina, two from New Zealand, avd the re- 
mainder chiefly from the Ynited States. 


.. -The Berlin Treaty, according to the Lon- 
don Daily News, dispossesses Turkey of seventy- 
one thousand five buadred square miles of ter- 
ritory; or abont thirteco thou-end square, miles 
more than tho whole area of England and 
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Wales. The loss of population is more than 
three and a half millions, or more than the en- 
tire population of London. Turkey has cer- 
tainly been pretty well sliced up. With one or 
two more such slicings, nothing will be leit of 
the Ottoman Empire. 


.-.-Itis estimated that the emigration and 
deaths of Chinese on the Pacific Coast tor the 
last two years exceed the immigration by 
about five hundred, avd that the whole pum- 
ber of Chin.men on the Coast does not now ex- 
ceed sixty-five thousand. There is, accordivg 
to these figures, no occasion for the Kearneyites 
and other foclish people to rock themselves 
into a tempest of senseless passion about the 
Mongolian. 


...-We have received a new religious paper, 
The Gospel Banner, the organ of the United 
Mennonites. It publishes the minutes of the 
second annual conference of Indiana, from 
which one might infer that it was a Methodist 
body. The term presiding elder is frequently 
used. quarte'ly conferences are spoken of, and 
tbe stationing of the prevchers described, The 
Banner carries its subscription-list on its lust 
page. ‘ 

....It does not give one a high idea of the 
diguity of jourvalism to see in the editorials of 
one of our leading metropolitan dailies such 
atrocious slang as the Liberals are ‘‘ pulling 
themselves together’’ for a contest, etc,, and 
Mr. 8. ‘‘ now lets his jaw fly.” If this sort of 
language is used often, it will be necessary to 
publish io each issue a glossary forthe benetit 
of the many to whom it is as a foreign toogue. 

.... General Butler, having served ten years 
as a member of the House of Representatives, 
says that he is content and does pot propose to 
seek any further bonors in that direction. What 
the Geveral has in mind is to be the candidute 
of the Greenback-Labor party for governor of 
Massachueetts ; and we presume that be would 
not particularly object to being a candidate of 
the same party for the next presidency. 

.... Something of the old bitterness of the 
Scotch toward the Roman Catholics still re- 
mains. The Rev. Robert Thompson, Glasgow, 
of the Kirk, in a prayer, recently, made this 
petition: ‘“*O Lord God, confound the papa- 
cy, and may the present Pope perish amid the 
intrigue of the Jesuits with whom he is eur- 
rounded and the devil whose servant he is.”’ 
That is bigotry of the rankest sort. 

.... We entirely agree with General Butler in 
the opinion that ex-President Grant and the 
Republican party should keep entirely clear of 
apy third-term notions, and in the further 
opinion that Congress should make the ex- 
President a tield-marshal for life, with a salary 
of $25,000 a year. This would be a suitable ex- 
pression of the nation’s estimate of his distin- 
guished services. 


....The new Chinese ambassador, whom the 
“hoodlums” and Kearneyites at San Francisco 
had the bad manners to hiss, upoa bis arrival 
at that port, has been in this country before, 
and impressed those who knew him as a gentle- 
man of pleasing manners and tine scholarship. 
It is to be regretted that there were apy asses 
in San Francisc» sofficiently vulgar not to ob- 
serve the laws of good breeding. 


.... Virginia has re-established the whipping- 
post as a penalty for petty Jarcenies and as 
part of the penaly in several higher crimes. 
The genera) reuse of the people of this coun- 
try is that such a mode of punishment is be- 
hind the age. It partakes too much of the bar- 
barisms of earlier times to be suited to the 
nineteenth century. 

...-Hardly second, we should ray, to the 
pleasure afforded by the presence of a bishop 
at a diocesan convention is a note trom him 
announcing that in his will be bas left $1,250,- 
000 to the various funds of the diocese. We 
have no such wealthy bishops jo America, The 
event referred to occurred in Australia, and 
Bishop Tyrrell, of Newcastle, was the man. 

...-Four lawyers, three editors, one banker, 
and one teacher—such is the personnel of the 
Democratic state ticket in Michigan, This is 
a respectable showing ; yet not a single one of 
these gentlemen will have the privilege of 
serving the people. It isa long time sirce 
Michigan has had any use for Democratic state 
officials. 


.... The Potter Committee called the wrong 
witness wnen they subpmnaed Representative 
Mille, of Texas, to prove a bargain between 
Repubiicans and Democrats at the Wormley 
Hotel Covference. The witoess, being ques- 
tioved on this point, replied: “I would say 
emphaticaliy that there was no bargain.” 

----Genator Beck, of Kentucky, regards the 
Potter investigation as a ‘“‘scheme to muke 
amartyrof Sam Tildeo,” in order to secure 
his renomination in 1880, The would-be mar- 
tyr stands a very poor chance. Thousands 
upon thousands of Democrats have had quite 
enough of Tilden. 


eeseTbe colored Republic of Liberig hes 
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magistrates and constables, and taxes the peo- 
ple at the rate of $2Y for every voter, besides 
the cost of maintaining schools and govern- 
ment buildings. ‘This is a most onerous rate 
of taxation. 

.-The Hvenxing Post, of this city, suggests 
that the Potter Committee, having got through 
with General Sypher, should now try their 
hand with the famous cipher dispatches that 
passed between Mr. Tilden and the Democrats 
in Oregon. Here are mysteries that need re- 
vealing. 

.. It seems that two of the directors of the 
Boston Belting Company, Messrs. Durant and 
Cheever, were conversant with at least some of 
the operations by which Mr. John G. Tappan, 
the treasurer, ruined both himself and the com- 
pany. This makes the matter look still woree. 


. Simple talkativeness has proved the ruin 
of many au office-seeker. We greatly fear 
that Sepator Thurman, unless he puts himself 
uoder special restraint, will thus spoil all his 
chances for the next presidency. He is evi- 
dently talking too much. 

...-“*Some of the Southern papers have 
caught Bishop Haven by the ‘gill’; but they 


are unable to ‘land him. 1 Ohristian Advo- 
cate. 


The man who could perpetrate so atrocious a 
pun ought to be guillotined. 


....Very proud of his race must the vener_ 
able Sir Moses Monteflore have felt as he 
grasped the hand of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
as he landed at Charing Cross. Sir Moses was 
oft of the first to welcome and congratulate 
the premier. 

....-Mr. Kearney, the California Commun- 
ist, belongs to the class of capitalists. He is 
the owner of four trucks. This will never do, 
Mr. Kearney. Get rid of those trucks at once, 
or step down and out as a labor reformer. 


.. The Old Catholics of Bavaria have held 
aconference at Munich and declared that the 
decisions of the Synod at Bonn abolishing 
clerical celibacy are not binding and cannot be 
carried out in Bavaria. 

...-The course of the authorities at Wash- 
ington in dealing with the rioters of that city is 
worthy of universal imitation. The way to 
manage riots is to act promptly and dispose of 
them summarily. 
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SOOTHING AND HRBALING, we might with 
truth add certainly — in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 

_Consumption. It is an old and tried friend, 
and always proves true. 








TuEtinest, purest, and best flavors for 
cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. are Dr. 
Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts. Al- 
ways the same. 


THE EVIL REMEDIED. 


Messrs. Toko. PomEROoY & Son, of Uti- 
ca, N. Y., long and favorably known as 
manufacturers of Floor Oil-Cloths, have 
within afew years commenced to manufac- 
ture what is known as an ‘“‘ Indestructible 
Paint,” for use on tin and shingle roofs and 
brick and wood buildings. The occasion 
of their making such paints in connection 
with their extensive business was as fol- 
lows: The shingle and tin roofs of their 
factories (some 30,000 square feet), having 
been in use some twenty years, were in a 
very leaky condition, to the constant 
annoyance of themselves and damage to 
their property. After trying, without ben- 
efit, several kinds of roof-paints advertised 
to cure such defects, and being themselves 
familiar with the nature and use of paint, 
they concluded to doctor their roofs with 
paint of their own manufacture. About 
four years ago they applied one coat of 
their Indestructible Roof Paint to their 
shingle and tin roofs, which resulted so 
satisfactorily that it was voluntarily 
adopted by their neighbors; and it is now 
being extensively used in this and other 
states. They absolutely guarantee that not 
a drop of any other liqaid than pure lin- 
seed oil, mixed with ingredients as inde- 
structible as any can well be, are used in 
their manufacture. As this paint has so 
effectually fulfilled the desired object on 
their own roofs, as well as in every case 
where it has been used, they have found it 
necessary to enlarge their facilities, in or- 
der to supply the demand of those who are 
looking for just such a paint. 

Having made use of it ourselves, we would 
recommend any of our friends who are in 
want of this kind of puint to use the Pomey 

‘yoy brand, 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS will save themselves delay 
and loas of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper Now goes, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 
which they wish it changed. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000 

Several years ago Tok INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $80 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tuk [INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$58, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PKOOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—-Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had ut any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary “prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

i - 


THE BLAKE CRUSHER. 


Unite States District Judge Blatchford, 
Tuesday, July 30th, after a full hearing of 
three hours in length, decided in favor of 
the Blake Crusher Company their suit 
against Copeland & Dodge, agents for the 
Alden Crusher. The Judge granted the 
injunction, to take effect immediately. 


IF all articles put upon the market were 
as pure as Dr. Price’s Creim Baking Pow- 
der, their perfect wholesomeness would in- 
sure us against all evil consequences from 
their use. 
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‘“‘Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world 


C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they bave the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 








country. 
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A BUSY PLACE. 





A Busy place during the summer month§ 
and, in fact, during all the months of the 
year is the well-known establishment of 
Peck & Snyder, of 124 Nassau Street, this 
city. This firm are manufacturers, im- 
porters, and dealers in all kinds of goods 
related to the advancement of legitimate 
sports and pastimes. Men and boys from 
every state in the Union order goods from 
thishouse. Theillustrated price-list, which 
is sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of ten cents, is a complete guide for 
sportsmen and contains a vast quantity of 
interesting reading-matter. Every family 
in the country should have one of these 
little books, which give so much practical 
knowledge of sports for summer and win- 
ter and for in-doors and out-of doors, An 
other neat little book has also been just 
published by Peck & Snyder, entitled 
“The Archer’s Complete Guide, or In- 
struction for the Use of the Long Bow.” 
The book is written by an expert and treats 
of a subject that is growing more and more 


popular, 
<A O— 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. 





A sgecIALTy which certainly bas no supe- 
rior in importance in the trade of both En- 
gland and America is Dr. Ridge’s Food for 
Infants and Invalids. Time and experi- 
ence test all things; and in this case only 
increased popularity and multiplied sales 
have been recorded as the years have 
rolled on. Its efficacy and substantial 
properties were demonstrated in England 
so clearly that the introduction into this 
country was natural; and the merits of the 
preparation have increased the sale easily 
and given it a wide reputation. 

The factory is prettily located in the pic- 
turesque village of Palmer, Mass. ‘Che Food 
is putup in tin cans (only), which are made 
on the premises, from the best quality of 
material and in the most complete and ap- 
proved manner. Ridge’s Food has been in 
use for many years in England; and the 
manufactory in Kingsland, London, is 
spoken of by the Anglo-American as one of 
the interesting manufactures of the metrop- 
olis. The Food has been endorsed by the 
Adulteration Committee of the House of 
Commons and adopted by the leading mem 
bers of the faculty as a perfect dietetic. 
One of the principles of Ridge’s Hood is 
that it is thoroughly cooked in its manu- 
facture, and contains albumen, gluten, 
phosphates, and nitrogenous elements in a 
concentrated form, thus giving tothe child 
or invalid all the tlesh and bone-formers, 
without burdening the stomach with inert 
matter or substances likely to engender 
parasites or overwork the digestive organs. 
To a country so dyspeptic as ours, and to 
children who are so often deprived of Na- 
ture’s supply, it has been proved of ines- 
timable value. The business is conducted 
under the careful management of Mr. 
Woolrich, who has devoted many years of 
his life in England and America to the pe- 
Culiarities and requirements of a business 
of this kind. He is a gentleman of marked 
ability, and the thoroughness of manufac- 
ture, systematic distribution, and com- 
pleteness with which Dr. Ridge’s Food is 
circulated through the different arteries of 
trade are due to his energy, enterprise, and 
experience. Dr, Ridge’s Food is not only 
unsurpassed for the use of children and 
invalids; but it can be utilized handily »nd 
economically by the housewife and cook in 
making puddings, custards, etc. 

I 

To every barre) of Flour you can make 
thirty pounds more Bread or Biscuit (and 
much better) by using Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Saleretus than by yeast fer- 
mentation. It is perfectly healthy, will 
notturo your cookery yellow, will strength- 
en weak stomachs and cure dyspeptic 
persons. It is much better to use with 
cream tartar than soda Try one paper, 
and you will be convinced. Most of the 
Grocers sell it. Depot 112 Liberty’ Street, 
New York, 


LADY BEAUTIFIERS. 

Lapiges, you cannot make fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes with all the cos- 
metics of France or beautifiers of the 
world while io poor health; and nothing 
will give you an good health, weet 
avd beauty as Hop Bitters. A frial is 
certain proof. See another eojumn. 





HONESTY THE BETTER POLICY. 


PERsons given to exaggeration often mis- 
state facts or so color truths that it gives 
the semblance of a lie. Patent medicine 
men often come in for a share of con- 
demnation. It is known that clergymen 
and many physicians recommend Howe’s 
Never-Failing Ague Cure and Tonic 
Bitters as a superior remedy for chills, 
ague and fever, debility, paralysis, and 
nervous diseasee, ‘The proprietor of this 
**Cure” is a physician of 80 years’ practice, 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y. The Doctor has not 
only a diploma to back him, but thousands 
of patients, with testimonials and affidavits, 
which commend him to public patronage. 
Ministers and physicians are especially in- 
vited to act as special agents. They receive 
a good commission, being well p»id for 
services rendered. This medicine is sold 
by many druggists. See advertisement in 
this paper. For terms write to the Doctor. 








A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxir has curéd thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E.ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
~~ by actual service, until it has become 
ousehold friend in thousands of our 
best families. ——_ physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


Siieiiemeease-_-ceeeeeietiieeee 

CHURCH AND HOSPITAL WINES. 

But few persons are aware of the great 
amount of Grapes raised in New Jersey. 
Alfred Speer is known to be the largest 
Wine-grower east of the Rocky Mountains. 
His Port Grape Wine is the best, and is 
considered by physicians and chemists as 
the best wine tobe procured. Itis ordered 
to London and Paris, where it is becoming 
very popular among a families. 
Salesroom 34 Warren St., N. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send moncy by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED BA Dre Le oH 
Hair Dye for 37 years, hair end i 

his bea nn Seook: that it ts the only true and 
Dye. Taresions, | oS eS No 


ntment; no 
t lenge the hair soft and beau- 








ean be covered w 
spot, 


@ ae 
*annot be detected. Made only at BA 
€ vlepentad Wie r Factory. No. ie nd st. New Vork 


WATCHES, 7. B. BYNNER, | 


DIAMONDS, | 51i3BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


HOUSEKEEPER. 

A middle-aged lady, of education and refinement, 
would likea po: sition as matron in some institution, 
bm ms Ban ogy ae oe Can give best of soteremene as 

racter and ability. Addrers paps. O. BOCK- 
Well Box 151 mone. _ Oneida Co., N. ¥ 














One of the best Pe. OR SALE. farms in Nebraska. 
containing (800) eight huncred acres, (70) seventy 
oows, cheese factory, dwelling-house, and other im- 

rovements, all tor ($15) tifteen do!iars per acre, one- 
tira down, balance inten vearly payments, if éesired. 


Address D. F. Woops, Palmyra, Otoe Co., Nebraska. 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium se2 page 26. Forother 
premiums see page 29, 
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THE UNLIMITED CURRENCY 
PARTY. 





Tue Greenbackers, who are clamoring 
for a largely increased issue of paper dol- 
lars—some proposing that the incresse 
should be at least five hundred millions 
to start with, and then advanced beyond 
this point according to the wants of trade 
—have not well considered the question 
which relates to the method of putting 
this immense amount of money into circu- 
lation. There was no difficulty in issuing 
greenbacks during the war, since the Gov- 
ernment was spending every year hun- 
dreds of millions beyond the receipts from 
all its revenue sources. It had to issue 
greenbacks and bonds right and left to fill 
up the huge vacuum between its receipts 
from taxation and other sources and its 
expenditures; and in this way it rolled up 
an immense debt, to be paid by future tax- 
ation of the people. 

The country has passed through the ex- 
igency of war; and now the theory of com- 
mon sense is that the Government should 
so adjust its receipts and expenditures to 
each other as to make the former meet the 
latter. This is the theory of all sensible 
governments in time of peace. They un- 
dertake to get out of the people by taxa- 
tion enough money to pay their necessary 
expenses. This they must do, or run in 
debt for all the deficiency. 

How, then, will the five hundred mil- 
lions or more of greenbacks which the in- 
flationists are so anxious to have issued be 
gotten into circulation among the people, 
when the Government is annually collect- 
ing by taxation enough to pay its current 
expenses, including the interest on the 
public debt? It is easy enough to print 
the greenbacks; but it is quite another 
thing to put them into the bands of the 
people. There are several conceivable 
ways in which this could be done. One is 
to print the greenbacks, and then give them 
away as apure gratuity, with nothing in 
return for them. This would suit the 
tramps; but it would soon bankrupt tbe 
Government and make the greenbacks 
themselves entirely worthless. We assume 
that no one who has even a single grain of 
common sense would favor this method. 

Another plan would be to repeal all 
taxes, or make them much less than the ex- 
penses of the Government, and then meet 
the deficiency by a liberal issue of green- 
backs to pay current expenses. This means 
that the Government should run in debt 
every year either for the whole or a part of 
its annual expenses. Is there any fool in 
this country who is sufficiently a fool to 
think that this would be a wise policy for 
any government to pursue in time of 
peace? If so, we recommend his family 
friends to put him in astrait-jacket. He 
certainly is not fit to run at large. 


A third plan would be to go into the 
market and buy up the unmatured bonded 
debt of the United States with greenbacks 
and also pay the matured debt in the same 
way. This would get greenbacks into cir- 
culation in such quantities that they would 
not be worth ten cents on the dollar; and 
in respect to the matured debt of the Gov- 
ernment it would be undisguised repudia- 
tion. Money would be plenty; yet it 
would be like the famous money of John 
Law, or the French Assignats, or the Con- 
tinental money of the Revolution. It 
would take a cart-load of it to pay a week’s 
board. 

A fourth plan would be for the Govern- 
ment to constitute itself into a loaning 
agency, for the accommodation of borrow- 
ers, issuing its greenback notes and taking 
their notes in return, and buying up the 
private bonds and mortgages of the coun- 
try with greenbacks. This, too, would 
give the people a plenty of money; but the 
money would soon be almost worthless, 
and in the end wholly so, while the Gov- 
ernment would become a bank, selling its 

own credit and receiving in exchange 
therefor the credit of private parties. No 
man fit to be outside of a» mad-house can 
fail to see that, while this would be entirely 
beyond the constitutional powers of the 
Government, it would speedily bring finan- 
cial disaster alike to the Government and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the people. No government on earth is 
competent to such a task, 

It is very easy to shout for more green- 
backs; but the shouters, if they would 
think a moment, will find it rather difficult 
to state xny plan for their actual issue and 
circulation among the people not con- 
fronted by the most overwhelming objec- 
tions. These greenbacks, every one of 
them, would represent a debt contracted 
by the Government in the time of peace; 
and that, too, when all its reasonable ex- 
penses can and should be met by a corre- 
sponding rate of taxation. Reader, the 
next Greenbacker you hear shouting, just 
ask him to tell you in plain Saxon English 
bow he proposes to get five hundred or a 
thousand millions of these greenbacks into 
circulation, 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 





Tue following figures present a recapitu. 
lation of the public debt for the 1st of the 
present mouth: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bonds at 6 per Cent.............ceeceeeceee $783,561,250 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent... .....06--eeeeceeeee 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 44% per cent....... reeeccos coos 246,000,000 00 
DOMESSS 6 PSF GORE... ..0crcsccsccesecseces 112,850,000 00 
Total principal.. .. $1,795,677, 900 WO 
eR Ris vccnccseccnssscascéecss 26,762,472 03 





Debt Beartng Interest in Lawful Money. 








Navy Pension Fund, at 3 per cent. ....... 14,000,100 00 
I ccnctcssiconsiepedibins sikwnines 85,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
FURIE .cocsese enonsid-cnsensecosaseasons $9,008,640 26 
Ris ne .cnceesensnanenseces estspesisne 378,768 93 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes,.... $346,743,283 50 
Certificates of deposit................0.005 51,200,000 00 
Fractional currency............. ...sse00s 16,455,508 17 
Coin and silver certificates.............. 45,6381, 30 00 

‘Total principal. ............ «+ $460,029,911 67 
Total unclaimed interest........... 8,007 03 
Total Debt 
PIE. 6 occccnsnccsnescsvescsssesnesscs $2,278,717.451 93 
iv cccvessnsneccossosccesen eccceccee 26,179,243 04 
NR cscantosscnsnscieieesaveninn +». $2,304,896 694 97 
Oash in the Treasury. 
Gals. cccccoccccccccocevtessceesesccsee ose $207 007,452 49 
CREB BOT 000 5 «0060800800000 ccc0esescee00ee 1,108,317 63 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
MORE GRETOROT.. .. .cccceescrecescccscs 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for the redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit, as 
provided by law... ..... sescees -+.+-- 51,200,000 00 
Total..... Serevecensdcesee 0050506008 $269,316,170 12 


Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 


July Ist, 1878... .... inehes: soceibasehene $2.035,786,831 82 
PE I ba neinens bsdcssscncnnms aun 2,035,580 524 85 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $206,316 97 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1878... . 206,06 97 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding.................0065 $44,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 323,117 56° 
Interest paid by the United States...... 39,835,030 86 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

SN, cicccebagsshesinedeseiskanibuns 9,881,444 25 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

BRBBGS . soc: ccsnccccccccenscnscesecces cones 29,953,595 61 


The decrease of the debt during the 
month of July was $206.806.97. The 
amount of coin in the Treasury on the 1st 
of the month, including silver coin, was 
$207,007,852.49. Deducting therefrom the 
amount represented by coin certificates 
and the silver certificates, and also the 
amount held for the redemption of called 
bonds, we have a net coin balance of $143,- 
118,404 owned by the Government and 
available for specie resumption on the 1st 
of next January. Secretary Sherman de- 
serves the thanks of the whole country for 
his efficient and successful efforts in pre- 
paring for the execution of the Resump- 
tion Act of 1875. Itis to be hoped that 
the process will be so far complete by next 
December that Congress, when it as- 
sembles, will be compelled by the force of 
circumstances to let the Resumption Law 
alone. It has already done mischief 
enough in respect to the execution of this 
law, without doing more. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—There is very little change 
to notice in the business situation and trade 
has not yet increased to any considerable 
extent. The grain markets have been un- 
settled through Western cornering opera- 
tions, and this has caused a falling ott in 
the shipments abroad, which is likely to be 
only temporary, as large contracts have 
already been made for shipping the new 
wheat as s00n as it comes forward. 

The amount of money which may be 
made available for business purposes in 





the country at the present time is, in round 
numbers, as follows: 
Bhs soc cshcteccoscccessecceae $347 ,000,000 
National bank-notes.. ............... 320,000 000 
Fractional currency.. ........ 
Subsidiary silver coin, etc.. 








New silver dollars .,........ 
Gold certificates and gold in use,,,. 80,000,000 
DOM vccrsssesses soon s peseccsesl $810,000,000 


There is thus $800,000,000 of coin and 
paper money in the country which cao, if 
needed, be obtained and used for business 
purposes—a sum nearly double the amount 
in circulation at the beginning of the war. 
When the improved quality of the paper 
money for business purposes is considered, 
aod the improved methods of carrying on 
commercial transactions without causiog 
money to change hands, it may be assumed 
that the present volume of currency for 
performing the functions of money in busi 
ness is more than twice as effective as was 
the amount of the circulating medium in 
1860. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,967,036; produce exports, $7,460,868. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $169,725,679, against $203,498, - 
093 for the same period last year and 
$179,565,304 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $197,054 683, 
against $155,385,180 for the same period 
last year and $149,108,814 in 1876. 

FAILURES.—July proved to be a dis- 
astrous month in business circles and 
sixty-seven failures ure reported in this 
city, with aggregate liabilities amounting to 
$5,738,171. This shows an increase of 
thirteen fuilures over the record for the 
month of June and an increase in the total 
liabilities of $1,400,000. Compared with 
the month of July, 1877, the reports show 
that in the number of failures there is an 
increase of about fifty per cent., while the 
gross indebtedness is over double in 
amount. The repeal of the Bankrupt Law, 
which goes into effect on September 1st, 
has increased the number of failures, but 
not to the extent expected in the trade. 
Some prominent fiims suspended during 
the month; but the creditors are willing to 
accept a compromise and the prospects are 
that most of those will resume business, 
Among them are the New York Belting 
and Packing Company; Bryce & Smith, 
wholesale dealers in whiskeys; Slote, 
Woodman & Co., blank book manufac- 
turers; A, M.& R. Davis, manufacturers of 
umbrellas; Vanderhoof & Beatty and 
Henry F. Hills & Co., manufacturers of 
straw goods; L. Steinhard, clothing and 
silk ribbons; Walter & Fielding, paints; A. 
8. Thorpe & Co., upholstery goods, S. W. 
Baldwin & Son, leather; George H. 
Kitchen & Co., gas fixtures; John J. Bur- 
che)l, builder; Raffael R. Barthold, com- 
mission merchant; ex-Collector Thomas 
Murphy, and Police Commissioner Wheeler, 

PUBLIC DEBT.—The debt statement 
for July, the first month of the new fiscal 
year, shows a decrease of only $206,000, 
against $800,000 for July, 1877, and $1,100, - 
000 for July, 1876. The slight decrease 
for the month just closed is attributable to 
the large amount disbursed during that pe- 
riod, which exceeded $14,000,000. Com- 
pared with the June statement, the aggregate 
coin balance shows »n increase of nearly 
$10,000,000; but the net increase, including 
standard silver dollars and fractional sil- 
ver, is less than $1,250,000. The aggregate 
coin balance is now $207,000,000, of which 
$43,000,000 are coin certificates and $2,- 
600,000 silver certificates. Deducting these 
two items and over $18,000,000 held to re- 
deem called bonds and other demand out- 
standing coin obligations, leaves the net 
coin balance now on hand by the Govern- 
ment, $143,118,404. Of this amount about 
$8,000,000 are standard silver dollars and 
$5,000,000 fractional silver coins. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION.— 
SAVINGS BANKS.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided the suit 
of the personal representatives of Wu. 8. 
Huntington, deceased, against the National 
Savings Bank of the District of Columbia. 
The bill of the complainants assumed that 
they had an equitable ownership of one- 
sixteenth part of the franchises, property, 
and privileges of the defendant corpora- 
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tion, and that, as such representatives, they 
are entitled to call for an account of the 
profits made and to demand payment to 
them of one-sixteenth part of the value of 
the franchises and property, as well as 
profits. Whether this assumption is well 
founded or not, says the Court, can be 
determined only after a careful examin- 
ation of the defendants’ charter. After 
quoting from the bank’s churter all the 
provisions that have any relation to the 
questions under consideration, the Court 
says: 

“It is to be noticed that the charter does not au- 

thorize the creation of uny corporate s'ock or cap- 
ital, nor does it template the exist of any 
other than the deposits which may be made. The 
coporators are not required to contribute anything. 
There are, of consequence, no shareholders. Nota 
word is said inthe instrument respecting any divi- 
dends of capital, or even of protits to others than 
the depositors. Certainly no express authority is 
given to make dividends to the corporators, and we 
discover nothing from which such aathority can be 
inferred. The dividends of which @ return is re- 
quired by the eighth section to be made to Congress 
are evidently those spoken of in the fuurth as made 
to the depositors. 

“The ralesto be app'tied to the construction of 
corporate grants are well known. A corporation 
created by statute can exercise no powers and have 
no rights except such as are expressly given or 
necessarily implied. In this case, so far trom there 
being an implication of any pecaniary interest in 
the corporators, or any duty due to them from the 
corporation, the contrary is exoressly declared. ‘Th 
institucion having no capital stock, whatever liabil 
ity, if any, there may be to the oorporators mugt be 
satistied out of the profits made from the deposits. 
But the charte , when conferring the power to re- 
ceive money on deposit. limits it to receiving for 
‘the use and benefit of the depositors,’ and directs 
how it may be invested. It further declares that ‘ the 
income or interest of all deposits shall be divided 
among the \(_positors or their legal representatives,’ 
not amopg the depositors and the corporators. 
It istrue the income or interest is to be divided 
among the depositors ‘ according to the terms of in. 
terest stipulat: d,’ implying, pernaps, that the divi- 
dend my be less than the interest received by the 
corporation; but there is nothing in the charter that 
indicates the excess is for the benefit of the corpor- 
ators. Itis to provide for the necessary expenses of 
the institution authorized to be paid, and perhaps to 
raise a contingent fund to meet possible losses.” 

After saying that the bond filed cannot 
be regarded as a contribution by the cor- 
porators to the capital stock, the Court 
proceeds thus: 

“Wethink the complainants have mistaken the 
nature of the corporation. Itis not a commercial 
partnership, nor is it an artificial being, the mem- 
bers of which have property interests in it. Nor is 
it strictly eleemosynary. Its purpose is rather tu 
furnish a safe depository for the money of those 
members of the ity disp d to intrust 
their property to ite keeping. It is somewhat of tne 
nature of such corporations as church-wardens, for 
the conservation of the govds of the parisb, the 
College of Surgeons for the promotion of medical 
science, or the Society of Antiquaries, for the ad- 
vancement of the study of antiquities. Its purpose is 
a public advantage, without any tnterest In its mem- 
bers. The title of the act incorporating it indicates 
its purpose—-namely, an act to locorporate a national 
savings bank; and the only powers given to it were 
those we have mentioned—powers necessary to 
carry Out the only avowed purpose, which was to 
enable it to receive deposits fur the use and b ne- 
fic of depositors, dividing the income or interest of 
all deposits among its depositors or their legal rep- 
resentatives. itis like many other savings institu- 
tions incorporated in England and in .this country 
during the iast sixty years, intended only for prov- 
ident investment, in which the management and 
supervision are entirely out of the hands of the 
purt’es whose money is at stake, and which are 
quasi-benevolent, and most usefal because they 
hola out no encouragement to speculative dealing 
or commercial trading. This was the original idea 
of savings banks. (Scratchley’s* Treatise on Sav- 
ings Banks,’ passim. Graat’s ‘ Law of Bankers,’ 571, 
where, in defining savings banks, it is said the bank 
derives no benefit whatever from any deposit or the 
produce thereof.) Such are savings banks in Ev- 
gland, under the Statutes of George LV. (Ch. 92, 82, 
and 26 and 27 Victoria, ch. 87.) Very many such ex- 
ist in this country,and until recently the primary 
idea of a savings bank has been that it isan insti- 
tution in the hands of disinterested persons, the 
profits of which, afterdeducting the necessary ex- 
penses of the business, inure wholly to the benefit 
of depositors, in dividends, or in areserve surplus, 
for their greater security. Suchisthe corpuration 
in this case, as regarued by the Court.” 


Mr. Justice Strong delivered the opinion. 

ARBITRATION.—An award signed by two 
of the arbitrators in each other’s presence, 
but not in that of the third, and by the 
third at a different time and place, in tie 
presence of only one of the others, is in- 
valid and will not sustain a judgment.— 
French vs. Butler, Supreme Court, Mich. 

NOTE THAT CANNOT BE ENFORCED.—A 
negotiable note which is void ab initio, be- 
cause made so hy statute or by public 
policy, on account of the consideration, or 
is so by reason of the incapacity of the 
maker, can no more be enforced against 
the maker by a dona fide holder than by the 
payee.—Derving vs Perdicaties, Supreme 
Court, United States. 

DestrOoYED Notre —A debtor claimed to 
have paid a note and then destroyed it. A 
creditor said he destroyed it without pay- 
ing. Held that the burden of proof was 
in the debtor.—Marvin vs. Newman, Su- 
preme Court, Michigan. 
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ERIE FOREIGN BONDS.—The United 
States Government began a suit several 
years ago against the Erie Railway Com- 
pany for a tax upon the interest paid upon 
£1,200 000 sterling worth of bonds issued 
by the railway company to holders in 
Europe. The case was tried in the United 
States District Court, where a decision was 
rendered favorable to the defendant. The 
decision rendered yesterday by Chiet-Jus- 
tice Waite, affirming the decision of the 
lower court, which was appealed from, is 
given in full below: 


“I fully concur with the learned district judge in 
the view he bas taken of thiscase. The tax forthe 
recovery of which the suit was brought was a tax 
upon the owner of the bond, and not upon the de- 
fendant. It was not atix in the nature of ataxin 
rem upon the bond itself, but upon the income of the 
owner of the bond derived from that particular piece 
of property. The fureign owner of these bonds was 


Mlinois Central... .........++++ &5 85 8234 83% 
Lake Shore..........0....0..0+ BK 68% SOK 61K 
MichiganCentral..... ....... 65% 65% £59 6346 
Morris and Essex............. 85 85% = 82 82%_ 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... . 42 4234 31 3455 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. coe WW 783 «6i%K = 72K 
N, Y. Central............... 109 109 107% 108 
N. J. Central. ensues B By BBE 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart..... _- - - 1st 
Oblio and Miss...:..... .. «.. 7% 8% 1% 1% 
Ontario Silver...............+ 38% 88K BBC 
Pacific Mail. ... .....-4- 16% 16x 16x 16% 
PORAEBRs .0cccccccccccccccccees - - —- mH 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... a = = 9436 
Quicksilver.. Sa6e: whdw eee ae 13 13 12 
Quicksilver, pref...... ..... 32 32 30 31 
St. Louis and LI. M......... eo _ = 43 
8t. Louis, K.C., and N..... 4 4 3X 4 
St. Louis, K.C. and N , pf. - — _— 19 
Wabash. ..........++- «aed 14% 2k 13% 
Cate PREGis sc cccccceccesee 62% 635¢ 61% 38663 
Western Union Teleuraph., 94 9% «8684 BD 
M., Kan,, and Texas ........ 2% 2% 2% 2% 


We condense from a detailed report in 





notin any respect subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States; neither was this pertion of his in- 
come. His debtor was, and so was the money of his 
debtor; but the money of his debtor did not become 
part of his income until it was paid to him, and in 
this case the payment was outside of the United 
States, in accordance with the obligations of the 
contract which he had. The power of the United 
States to tax is limited to persuns, property, and 
business within their jurisdiction, as much as that of 
the state is limited to the same subjects within its 
jurisdiction (state tax on foreign held bonds, 15 
Wail, 300). The fault of the defendant in making its 
returns was a continuing one. Only one penalty 
thereupon is recoverable. The judgment of the Dis- 
trict Cuurt is affirmed.”’ 


MONEY MARKET.—Money on call was 
easy all the week, but a shade firmer near 
the close, when the rate was 2 per cent. on 
U. 8. bonds and 24 on stock collateral. A 
large number of calls were made for loans 
on stocks, because of the unsettled condi- 
tion of the stock market, which tended to 
stiffen the price. Mercantile paper was 
very slow. We quote first-class endorsed 
paper of that date at 3 to 3} per cent., four- 
months 3} to 4 per cent., and good single- 
names 5 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England advanced the rate of discount to 
4 per cent. on Thursday. British consols 
were weak, American raiJway securities 
lively and irregular, and United States 
bonds firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak, clos- 
ing at 48134 to 4 82%4 for sixty days and 
4 854 to 486 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
4 premium, selling } premium; Charleston, 
scarce, 4 premium, } premium; New Or- 
leans, commercial 3-16, bank +; Chicago, 
par and 25 cents discount; St. Louis, 50 
premium; and Boston, 10 cents discount. 

SILVER is in no better demand and all 
the efforts of the Treasurer fail to get the 
new dollar into circuluition. As fast as 
this coin is paid out for bullion or to the 
banks it comes back, in payment of duties, 
and the Treasury stock is gradually in- 
creasing to the extent of new coinage. The 
first value of the new dollar is about 89 
cents gold. We quote: 


Buying Selling. 
BOF BVP. . cc. cccccccccccsccccscccccces 114% 115 
Trade Dollars........... eihbddeeeicued wy 9944 
Halves and Quarters...........+--..4. 9856 99 


GOLD was dull and stationsry at 10014 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange has been very active and 
excited all the week. Some wide fluctua- 
tions have taken place and large amourts 
of stock have changed hands. The prom- 
inent feature has been the weakness in the 
Granger shares, which has affected the en- 
tire market. Speculators for the time 
being were apparently anxious to get rid 
of all their holdings, and at times the 
market was very close on to a panic. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week : 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est. est. ino. 
Albany and Susquebanna... — - ~ 80% 
Atl, and Pac. Tel.. eccces — - - 26 


Chicago and Northwestern. 44 «45% 833 35K 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 75% 75% 62% 67% 





C., R.1., and Pacitic. ...... 14 1l4 ill 112% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .112 112 110 110% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen...., oon 4% 43% 4% 4 
C., C., C., and L.. iieiam os: Oe 25 23 23% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 82% 83 80 80 
Chicago and Alton..... weoee 88 83% 8244 82% 
Chicago and Alton, pf ..... - - - 103 
Consolidation Coal - a 25 
COMtOM.. ce ..ccccccccce-ccccces _ = ~ 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 59 50% 538% = BK 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 56% «256% «258K SOCK 
Express—Adams.....,, re 10384 103% 108% 102 
American. .....— - - 45% 
United States..... 464% 46% 465% 44 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - 90 
Brie,....00. e000 ganctevesssecess 18% 18% 16% 17% 
Erie, pref Cocceece 35 35 “uy 
Harlem..... se nlp iki saig 139% 139% 139 138 


the Railway Age of Chicago the following 
summary of railroads which were sold un- 
der foreclosure and those for which receiv- 
ers were appointed during the first half of 
the year, compared with same period in 
1877: 


No. Roads. Mileage. Capital Invested. 


1878, 1877. 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 
Forecl’sures,.28 32 2184 2586 ers 700 $127,745, 928 
Rec. app’td. 14 16 1528 2422 156,000 160,686,392 


Total. 42 48 3712 5008 $293,966,700 $297 432,520 

From which it will be seen that the de- 
pression of the railway interests of the 
country continues, with but slight mitiga- 
tion. 

The registry of Michigan Central Rail- 
road stock has been transferred from the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company to the 
Union Trust Company. The transfer office 
of the Lake Shore road will hereafter be at 
the Grand Central Depot. 

The Stock List Committee have directed 
that Kansas Pacific Railway Company stock 
and bonds, now on the free list, be trans- 
ferred to the regular list, and that, in addi- 
tion to the present call of the following 
they be also called with ‘‘coupon certifi- 
cates,” in lieu of the coupons represented 
by the certificates, countersigned by the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
or either of the foreign trustees, 


FREIGHT RATES.—The agents of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads 
have determined on a grand advance in 
freights on first-class goods. The new 
charges are $9 per 100 pounds on bales, at 
owners’ risk, and $12 per 100 pounds on 
cases, This is an advance of $6 per 100 
pounds. A circular explaining this in- 
crease in freights was prepared at the office 
of the general agent, No. 787 Broadway, 
for distribution among tbe dry goods men. 
It has not yet been printed, but reads as 
follows: 


“NEw York, July 29th, 1878. 

‘*Notice is hereby given of the follow- 
ing chnges in the California classification 
of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads, 
to take effect this day: dry goods, cotton 
piece goods, cotton bags and cotton bag- 
ging, blankets, canvas, clothing, enam- 
eled cloth, duck, quilts, comtortables, 
webbing, wicking, woolen goods and yarns, 
in cases, will be classified double first class. 
Abovenamed articles in bales, shipped at 
owners’ risk of chafeage, under written re- 
lease, once and a half first class. Ribbons, 
silk goods, thread and shoe-thread, in cases, 
double first class; in bales, not taken. 
Chairs and other turniture of all descrip- 
tion that have heretofore been classified 
lower than fourth class will hereafter take 
fourth-class rate. Pianos, organs, melo- 
deons, and other musical instruments, well 
boxed, will be classificd once and a half 
first class. Rubber boots, shoes, clothing, 
and goods not otherwise specified will be 
classified third class. Druggists’ rubber 
goods, first class. Rubber hose, in cases, 
cluss A; rubber hose, in bales, released 
fourth class 

‘‘F, KNOwLAND, General Agent. 

““ KE. P. Vinina, General Freight Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

“J. A. Stupss, General Freight Agent 
Central Pacific Railroad.” 


At a meeting of the general managers 
and freight agents of the trunk lines, at 
Chicago, in which the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and sixteen other roads par- 
ticipated, a resolution was adopted advanc- 
ing the rates from Chicago to New York to 
25 cents per cwt. for grain and flour, to 30 
cents for first-class freight, and other classes 
in the same proportion. The new rates 
will take effect August 5th. Other points 
in the West and Southwest will establish 
a@ proportionate advance. An agreement 
was made to hold a meeting of trunk lines 
at Long Branch, on August 7th, to arrange 
Southwestern rates, The meeting did con- 
siderable business of minor importance. 





Han. and St. Joseph........, 1 is Nn ul 
Man. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 26% 226% 26 25% 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 





ing are the earnings of the three first 
months of the current year on the Chicago 


and Rock Island Road: 

1877. 1878. 
MSc iciescs satiece eo ee QOI5,1TT 15 710,028 12 
) eee cooee 564,172 42 762,937 94 
SUG cdcceces: ce cccccces eee 536,234 61 668,217 91 


The net gain over last year for the first 
two months is $370,000, or nearly 2 per 
cent. on the capital stock. The net result 
of the third month is not yet made up. 
The July gain is estimated at nearly $40,- 
000 net. 

The Chicago and Northwestern earnings 
show a gain of $200,000 forthe month of 
July, partly on account of the large re- 
ceipts of corn at Chicago. 

RAILROAD BONDS were rather quiet 
and firm for those of the best rank, but 





weak for such as are connected with spec- 
ulation, Canada Southern first, guaran- 
teed, rose to 733, and St. Paul sinking funds 
were weak at 95; I. and M. Division at 98; 
Northwest gold bonds at 971¢@99 regular 
way and 951¢@96 seller 60 days. SBur- 
lington and Quincy 8s were down to 1111¢. 
The Pacitics were dull and steady. Centrals 
105}. Union firsts 1054, and sinking fund 
102%. New York Central 63, subscription 
bonds, selling at 10314. 

STATE BONDS were dull. District of 
Columbia 3-653 were weak and lower at 
81}; and Louisiana consolidated 73 weak, 
with sales at 72, levee 8s selling at 524. 
The Hannibal and St. Joseph issue of Mis- 
souri 63 was strong at 103. Tennessee 63, 
new issue, sold at 331g; Virginia consols, 6 
per cents, ex-matured coupon, second series, 
at 29; and new North Carolinas at 9. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in eon- 
tinued good demand and strong. It is suid 
that private money-lenders, formerly buy- 
ers of trade and manufacturers’ puper, are 
now buying Governments for permanent in- 
vestment. The demand for the new four- 
per-cents continues good. The amounts 
subscribed for the past four months is as 
follows: April, $4,978,150; May, $7,530,- 
500; June, $8,052,100; July, $19,272,200. 
Total, $39 832,950. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 120% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107}¢ 107% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... Wi 101% 


United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon . ... 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 105 1053 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 105 105% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107 108 

United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 108 108% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 1064 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 109% 1094 
United States fives, 1881, registered ... 106% 106% 
Onited States fives, 1881, coupon....... 106% 10634 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 104 104% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 104% 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100% 100K 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the sixty-fourth eall for the redemption of 
5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. The 
call is for $5,000,000. The principal and 
interest will be paid at the Treasury on and 
after the 30th day of October next and in- 
terest will cease on that day. Following 
are descriptions of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July Ist, 1865—namely, $50, 
Nos. 69,001 to 69,500, both inclusive; $100, Nos. 117,001 
to 120,000, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 82,001 to 44,000, 
both inclusive; $1,000 Nos. 151,001 to 157,000, both 
inclusive. Total coupon, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States after July ist, 1870, as follows; $50, 
Nos. 2,851 to 2,400, both inclusive; $100, Nos. 18,451 to 
18,450, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 10,601 to 10,700, both 
inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 35,451 to 35,800, both Inclusive ; 
$5,000, Nos. 9,901 to 10,250, both inclusive; $10,000, Nos. 
19,051 to 19,800, both inclusive. Total registered, 
$2,500,000. Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,500, 900 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,808,400 to secure public deposits. 
United States bonds deposited to secure 
circulation for the week, $1,264,900. 
Amount withdrawn, $1,299,900. 

The national bank-notes received for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, were 
as follows: 





1877. 1878, 
vew y Fork... eeeccessoscose. $1,078,000 $1,314,000 
co ccccccccccccece 2,439, 1,518, 
|< > onan étcuse 248, 225, 
Miscellaneous... ..,...-++- 1,181,000 1,088,000 
Total receipts ........84,946,000 $4,145,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
gain in legal tenders and a large loss in 
specie. The deposits are down and there 
is a considerable liquidationin loans. The 
banks lose $965 500 in surplus reserve and 
now hold $21,606,275 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. The loss in specie is due to 





customs and on account of the large sub- 
scription to the 4 per-cent. loans. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


























August 3d Compartsons 
BEDS cee ceccccsecs coccced $238,096,200 . 9539, 
Specie....... ; «+ 17,990,800 Dec.... 1,704.80 
Legal-tenders. 58,610,100 Ln + . 20, 
Total reserve. ) Dec.... 1,504,300 
I B 9,973,000 Dee... 2,165,200 
} a q au ye b Ree. 588, 
Cirgulatioee i, Wee Tees. Teeo0 





CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America........ 186 |}Hanover........ 
Am’can —- 108% 104%\lmp’s’ & Trad’s’ 1% — 
Bute’rs 7 [Leather Manfs’ 132 140 
Chatham.... * 100 — )Mechanics’.. vy) es 
Chemical ..... 1500 — |Meen’sBkg As. 50 — 
mmerce...... 118) «120 | Merchants’...... 119 — 
Continental..... 78 Metropolitan .. 710 «120 
Corn Exchange 120 — |Na e = 
First National. 330 — 'New York...... 1 — 
Fourth Nat’n’l. % & |Pacific........... m4 
Fifth Avenue 225 — ar OK — 
Gailatin Nat’n). 108 — 'Republic . © 8 
Gerwan ames. w 8 \Secona Nati’... &K — 
Greenwich. 9 — 





U. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered,in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscriptiun rate, or at the current 
market price, if mora favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
oD commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon - 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
§ NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


1st M’TG’E RENEWAL 7 per Ct. BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Free of United States and State Taxes 


These Bonds were issued to pay of an old Mortgag 
Debt, the interest on which was promptly paid for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany has 


NO FLOATING DEBT 
and its 
Net Earnings 
Sor the last ten years have averaged 


50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest 
obligation. Price 101 and accrued interest. Three- 
fourths of this issue having been sold, we can now 
offer but a limited amount, and r serve the right to 
advance the price without further notice. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No 23 Nassau St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


No. 25 Nassag St. 


“calléd”’ five-twenty 








NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK. corner 8th 

Ave, and Ith Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of each month. Assets, $5,519,126.16. sur- 
plus, $51,413.77. 

RICHARD H. BULL, President, 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFY, secretary 
LORILLARD INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 152 BROADWAY. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual) dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable on and after Saturday, 6th inst. 

New YorK, July 3d, 1878. 

JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


Scioto Valley Railway of Ohio 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. 

Issue of $12,500 per mile on 100 miles of road, com- 
pleted, without floating debt, and running through 
one of the most fertile valleys of the state. 

The net earnings of the present time are nearly 
twice the fixed interest charges and are steadily in- 
creasing. 








For particulars apply to 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


Office of THE SUN MUTUAL —— ecnetaae a. 
No.1 Heceay Sues 





Bae ui 

BE INTERKST "DIV IDEND’ 

ONB-HALF (34) PERK CENT. on the cap- 
ital aaa of this Cumpany, out of the earnings tor 
the six months ending June 30th, ts deciarea this 
day, payable to the stock holders, at the office of the 
m pany, on demand. 

J, P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 
OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY. address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 

issourt, and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville. Tilinois. 








A BROOKLYN man a opumer Coposited 
Alex. Frothingham & Co., bro ro Wall Street. as 
— on a [~~ of 100 shares St. Paul R. 





the absorption of gold by the Treasury for 


tock was sold six weeks afterward 
Feallzin $2.200 profit. Their Weekly Financial Report 
8 sen Tree. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Commercial. 


A CORRESPONDENT’S THOUGHTS. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Illinois writes to 
us as follows: 


“Is the act of Congress compelling the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay out the 
greenbacks again, after redeeming them, 
constitutional? Is it not virtually a new is- 
sue of greenbacks? And, if Congress has no 
constitutional right to put them out, except 
as a war measure, it seemsto me that, if we 
could get a decision of the Supreme Court 
on it, it would give the people a chance to 
exercise their sober second thought.” 


Our correspondent alludes to the law 
passed at the last session of Congress pro- 
viding that ‘“‘when any of said notes may 
be redeemed or be received into the Treas- 
ury, under any law, from any source what- 
ever, and shall belong to the United States, 
they sball not be retired, canceled, or de- 
stroyed, but shall be reissued and paid out 
again and kept in circulation.” This re- 
peals so much of the Resumption Act of 
of 1875 as provided for the retirement of 
greevbacks at the rate of eighty per ccnt. 
of the amount of new bank-notes that may 
be issued, until the aggregate of legal-ten- 
der notes should be reduced to three hun- 
dred millions pf dollars. The present vol- 
ume of these notes is $346,681,016, and the 
purpose of the law is to prevent any de- 
crease thereof by specie redemption or 
otherwise. We have already characterized 
this law as a very foolish one, unless it was 
the design of Congress to embarrass the 
process and jeopard the success of resump- 
tion under the unrepesled portion of the 
Act of 1875. 

As to the question whether the reissue of 
notes that have been redeemed, by being 
paid in coin, is not virtually a new issue, 
we think that such is the f ct. Redemp- 
tion in coin is payment of the debt obliga 
tion, and when such payment is made and 
the note or notes paid pass into the posses- 
sion of the Government the obiigation is 
dead. The debtor party, which in this case 
is the Government, has taken up and paid 
his own paper. To issue that paper again 
is to contract the same obligation a second 
time, and that too as effectually as if new 
notes were issued. The law providing for 
this and, indeed, requiring it is in prac. 
tical effect a legal-tender act in time of 
peace. And this very property raises the 
question asked by our correspondent, 
whether such a law is constitutional. We 
do not believe that it is constitutional, and, 
were the question brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we 
further believe that such would be its 
doctrine. 

The ground taken by that Conrt in its 
last Jegal-tender decision is, not that Con- 
gress has the power at any time and under 
any circumstances to authorize the issue of 
legu]-tender notes; but that the acts of 1862 
and 1863 providing for such an issue in 
the emergency of war and as a war meas- 
ure are constitutional. A material element 
in the case, as presented by the Court, is 
the fact that the issue was at the time a 
war measure, and on this ground its con- 
stitutionality was affirmed. And, unless 
the Court sbould entirely reverse its own 
logic on this subject, it would not and 
could not hold such an issue to be consti- 
tutional in time of peace, simply for the 
purpose of giving the people a currency, 
The Greenbackers throughout the country 
assume that Congress has plenary power 
on the whole subject, which it may ex- 
ercise at any time and to any extent. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has adopted no such doctrine and surely 
the doctrine is not in the Constitution. 

It is only by a very extreme construction 
that this instrument can be made to sanc- 
tion the issue of legal-tender notes under 

any circumstances; and until the late war 
nobody supposed that this construction was 
admissible. The jurists and the statesmen 
of the country had uniformly held the 
opposite doctrine, and confined the legal- 
tender power of Congress exclusively to 
coined .noney. There is no doubt that such 
was the theory of those who framed and of 
those who adopted the Constitution 


RAILWAY FORECLOSURES. 


Tue Railway Age publishes a statement 
of the railroads in this country that have 
been sold under mortgage foreclosures dur- 
ing the first six months of the current year. 
The number of roads is twenty-eight and 
the aggregate mileage of the roads sold is 
two thousand one hundred and eighty-four 
miles. The indebtedness of the companies 
was $114,674,000, and the capital stock 
amounted to $115,156,700, making an 
aggregate of $229,830,700. The Aye says 
that this capital stock represents the 
amount of capital that was actually paid in 
for the construction and equipment of the 
roads, and also that it by the process of 
foreclosure and sale has been almost en- 
tirely wiped out, as a dead loss to the stock- 
holders. ‘This isa huge work of destruc- 
tion in six months, 

Moreover, besides these foreclosures and 
sales, fourteen other roads have during 
the same period gone into the hands of re 
ceivers. These roads have a mileage of 
1,5284 miles, and a debt of $38,316,000, 
with capital stock amounting to $25,841,- 
000, making an aggregate of $64,156,000. 
In due season they will be disposed of by 
foreclosure and sale and the capital stock 
for the most part wiped out. 

“‘These figures,’ as the Age remarks, 
‘*show that the terrible mortality to rail- 
way enterprises during the past few years 
has not abated to the degree that was 
hoped.” The number of roads either sold 
or against which proceedings have been 
commenced is slightly less than during the 
first six months of 1877; yet the amount of 
capital apparently invested is about the 
same in both periods, and in the two to- 
gether falls a little short of $300,000,000. 
The great difficulty in all these cases, as in 
scores of other similar cases, is that the 
roads were built too largely on borrowed 
capital, and, hence, the companies con- 
tracted debts which they have not been 
able to pay. This was the fallacy and the 
folly of the flush times, when speculation 
was rampant and almost everybody either 
feit himself rich or expected to make him- 
self so. 

This system of financial ballooning in 
railway construction bas received a stern 
and terrible rebuke, andinvolved hundreds 
and thousands of people in very heavy 
losses. The work will go on until all the 
insolvent roads are brought to the auction- 
block. Of course, the roads themselves 
are not destroyed. They pass into new 
hands; but a vast amount of what was 
deemed property in the possession of indi 
viduals disappears altogether. Obligations 
held by them, inthe form of bonds and 
stocks, turn out to be nothing but worth- 
less paper. Their losses in this way dur- 
ing the last few years are immense. The 
lesson as to investments is to them a very 
sharp one. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tuts week has shown continued irreg- 
ularity in the dry goods trade. In some 
departments there has been a good demand, 
and a liberal movement has taken place, 
though no purchases are being made as 
yet beyond what is necessary to meet posi- 
tive requirements. The order demand for 
small parcels of seasonable goods from job- 
bers has been well sustained and personal 
selections of autumn goods have been rath- 
er more frequent. 

Cotton goods have shown some improve- 
ment. There has been a wide distribution 
in the leading staples, though selections 
were generally small. The market was no- 
ticeably steady and some styles were actu- 
ally advanced. Stocks are much lighter 
and many makes are now sold up to the 
looms. 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week have been of very fair proportions for 
the season, the continued distribution of 
frequent small assortments to South Ameri- 
ca and adjacent murkets being a pleasing 
feature of the business. For the week the 
shipments comprise 1,534 packages from 
this port, 110 packages from Boston, and 
290 packages from other ports—in all, 1,934 

packages; and for the expired portion of 
the year show a total of 77,905 packages, 





valued at $4,845,836, compared with 71,532 





packages, valued at $4,899,800, for 1877, and 
52,030 packages, valued at $4,287,870, for 
the same time in 1876. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings stocks 
are in such good condition that buyers are 
not able to find duplicates at previeus lowest 
figures, while agents are firm and rather 
indifferent as to sales at present prices. 

Bleached goods have been in steady re- 
quest for small assortments, and have 
shown considerable improvement both in 
demand and movement. Wamsutta, Lons- 
dale, New York Mills, Utica Nonpariel, 
and otber makes are now sold ahead, and 
the Lonsdale have advanced their price 214 
per cent. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand, with 
some makes sold ahead or up to the looms. 

. Canton flannels werein good request and 
sales for account of new buyers, together 
witb deliveries on previous orders, show a 
total of a very large amount. 

Ginghams were in light request for 
staples, while dress styles are not yet open 
to the general trade. 

Tickings were in fair demand. 

Print-cloths have continued to improve 
in demand, movement, and price, while 
stocks at the mills show some reduction at 
the close of the week. We quote 64x64 
extras and standards at 3éc., 1 per cent. off, 
to 34c., 30 days; and 3 5-16c., cash, to 3fc., 
Jess a discount, for 56x60. 

Prints were not generally on exhibition 
for fall trade, and the movement was re- 
stricted in consequence. 

Hosiery and underwear have had a fair 
share of attention. Prices are low and 
competition for trade is inclined to- be 
more spirited than profitable. 

Woolen goods were in light, irregular 
demand, with the best medium to finest 
qualities taking the most attention. Special- 
ties and novelties were in fair request; but 
anything lacking these features were 
neglected. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in good 
movement, through deliveries in execution 
of former orders; but generally trade has 
ruled easy, any new demands being light 
and irregular. 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins have not 
been what might be called active, though 
the total sales have shown a fair move- 
ment, 

Overcoatings were rather quiet. 

Worsted coatings continue active and 
the best makes are largely under the con- 
trol of orders. 

Flannels and blankets were in fair move 
ment. 

Foreign dry goods have done much bet- 
ter and in some branches business has 
been active. Autumn goods are not yet 
generally opened for inspection. 

Woolen goods were in fair movement 
and in the delivery of special orders, both 
for staple and fancy fabrics, the business 
was quite important. 

In dress goods staple styles were in good 
demand, while fancies were still quiet. 

Dress silks were in fair request. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$1,032,275; and the total thrown on the 
market, $1,291,996. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATHS 
mee EVENING August 4th, 1878. 
NTS. 














Albion ..... ....+0 6 Mallory ..... ccccee GO 
ARENDS... ccccccccce 6 \(Manchester........ 6 
American.......... 534)Merrimack, D.....-. 6 
Arnold 54¢jOriental.......... 6 
eco, | . 6 
Dunnells — 
Freeman.. 6 
Garner & Co . 6 
Gloucester -_— 
ton fom 
GINGHAMB. 
faomee. Lane -. 94¢| Lancaster... oa 
Belfast .........+06 734 |Namaske........ +. 81g 
BAGS. . cccccscccce oD TRORTLOW: oscciicccc 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Southwark........ 734 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 73¢,Lawrence, LuL...... 6 
“«  H, 44 7% sb Oe 4 
« FF 445 te Eaissce CG 
© Be SS Selman os * 
“ , “is 
«© V,80inch 65¢| Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F....... -_— BB........ 6 
44 7 E.... PS ee 
a 30-inch 61% dsccieeseontane 
Appleton, A, 44 7% Uneee voces SC 
on N, 30-in 684 7% 
34 5 |Medford, 447 
Boot, FF......0+ 73¢'Nashua, R, ae. ° ad 
adi, SEO ae 
OF  Ebeh dawccds fe * 5 
—— | Woasin 186 





[August 8, 1878. 
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Broadwa el pire as: 6 
Cabo a y, i - % 








ae logs 5 pai Br 
s “ 
Continental, re occas i - 
Dwight, X....0005 5 “ 
‘ ‘ 
: oe 
see EE Blac 
uo! 
Great xalls, ieee 64 a » 
“ “lPittefield, A....... 
Harrisburg, A..... 6%{| Pocasset : 
a ee Senor 
“ RE EE oe ed 
Hyde | Park, Stan’d, ws sisraalti 8 aiaal6 46 5) 
Indian a Head, 44 7 genoa Fal he 
80-in, 7 |. Biwcccccsees 1% 
Indian Orchard : ewitt River ....... 
‘. pesueee 4 cue” OG vices or 
NN...++... 6%/ 9-4 2214 
x seis 4 Wachuset 30-in " 
aneare t 
onta, % Soins. rg 
a eee on 40-in. 11 
—_ : Seca Was eee ae 
OY, Buocccccce OM, F .weese 
ele "9418 
Laurel, D.......... Bl “id 104 2 
- Wsia an . 1% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ; |Hope “4 — 
AA, 44 84 Langdon, pm . 


L 44 7% Lonedal 
Amoskeag,A, 44 7%| “ Caabric,4-4 191, 
a Z, 7-8 oe we Nees 
4 














Ballou & Bon, 44 Oi oC... 34 
= 30-in as Nashua, E, 44 84 
BOGE B.ccccccecces | P’ 42-n.. 10 
Sree us «  W, 45in..11 
$6 Warccvccccee 1054 Pepperell, 64 13 
dle” ee 5% = 7-414 
Blackstone,AA44 74: & 8-4 16 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 ey 9-4 20 
Cabot, 1-8 6% a 10-4 2214 
we 7 \Red Bank, 44 5% 
© GBtRee. 6.0 9 # 7-5 5 
“6 4@in. — Slaterville, 447 
Canoe, “44 7-8 5% 
Clinton, CCC. = 944|Tuscarora, 4411 
C, 44 634' Utica Nonpareil: 
Dwight: 4-4 111 
ambric. 44 — - 5-4 15 
Linen Finish..14 ee 64 18 
Forestdale, 44 8&8 - 8-4 2236 
Fruit of the Loom : <9 25 
44 8% 3 10-4 27446 
Fearless 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 44 5% Wamsutta, i 104 
Great Falls, B00. 64% 5-4 1534 
i” re 74¢| Williamsville, 4-4 10 
sa se = 8 \White Rock, 44 8l¢ 
xg = "> 834| Whitinevile, 44 pa. 
we S  Wicses 7-8 616 
Gold Medal, 44 1 Waltham, 6417 
7-8 bo 84 19 
Hills : se 94 21 
SemperIdem,44 7 - 10-4 24 
= 7-8 7 
io 103 
Amoskeag......... 16 |Olis, UC..... 0008 
Blu ai 81¢|Pearl River...... . Bb 
Columbia, Heavy..15 |Warren, A 18 
Everett........++0- BB ..ccee. ‘ 
Haymaker........ 1g CC... eee 106 
Otis, AXA........ 18 |York. ... ..ccccee 15 
se rrr re 
STR 
American.... 9 @10 is, BB.....10 
Amoskeag...10 11 assabesic. .12 13 
Dexter, A...— @I14 |Pittefield....— @ 5% 
“ B. 12 |Thorndike,B.1134@12 
Hamilton. . "10% gil" —_— 9 @10 
Amoskeag, ACA... | Hamilto ton, D..... 10 
a A.. = Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
a 14 Massabesic, eens is 
a Oo SS) Bika 
“ liu! C.....11 
as 1044 were oe AA......14 
Cordis, ACE Pearl River........16 
16 |Pittefield ......... 5g 
Easton, ACA -11 |Swift River........ 8 
= - 93¢| Willow Brook..... 14 
. = 9 |York, 30-inch..... 12 
Hamilton..... soneeue « “%inch......15 
COKSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag...... 8 |Laconia.........-... 76 
Androscoggin.... os Lawrence, Satteen. 54g 
Canoe River....... Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.. a‘ Pepperell. ....... 9 
Kearsarge ...... 
oe ‘DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 73¢|Laconia....... coos 8 
Amoskeag,........ 8 |Lyman, H....... 
Appleton. ...... °& aseachusetts, C.. 13 
ugusta. ......... epperell....... eee 
ee Btark, ee 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N.Y. 


_ 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT- 
ORDAYS AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black — Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Addr 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG rs co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 





Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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August &, 19878.) 


Bnchly Blavht Brien, 


(Por week ending friday, August 2d, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has continued very steady and a fair 
amount of business has been transacted. 
Dealers have met with a fair demand from 
the country, and this has imparted both 
encouragement and life to trade generally, 
as well asan improved tone tothe market; 
the position of which, from a statistical 
point of view, is decidedly strong. Mild 
Coffees.—The better grades of West India 
have been in some demand; but the market 
is generally very quiet, values being fairly 
maintained. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice.......1834¢@183¢ 








Santos,Ord. to Choice........ eccceceel  @18% 
Es oc tbciccvcccanceducneasccuce 24 @27 
Mocha........ eecccecscescocccoccece 28 @28¢ 
Maracaibo.... isivaduccereccescee GQie 
TOMERGIR eo cccccccccccccce eceeenunee 174@18 


TEA.—The market has continued ex- 
tremely quiet. Prices are steady and the 


demand only moderate. We quote: 

Hyson........ piecnasas cecccecessseeedD @ 50 
Young Hyson........... sicccncccose GS TG 
English Breakfast....... Peers eee @ 
Uncolored Japan.......... ccccccceeese @ 8 
Oolong........... aieneduenacauacase 23 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has been 
adull and dragging market, the business 
progress being barely sufficient to give a 
fair basis of valuation. Refiners appear to 
be abundantly supplied, although their re- 
ceipts by direct importation have been only 
moderate; but their production has been 
slow of sale, and this must be to a great 
extent the measure of their capacity to 
buy the raw material. Refined —There 
has been a quiet and dull market; Yellows, 
which are ia oversupply, being depressed, 
while the medium grades, costing from 7% 
to 84 cents, have remained about steady. 
Hards are firm at the decline quoted. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... TK@ 4 
HARD.—Cut Loaf... cccccccccccces 9%@ 10 
Crushed.......e.se0 eee eesee DYK@ OK 
Powdered.............. coves DH@IOY 
Granulated............e0ee0e 956@ 95 
WuHits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... — @ 8% 
ExtraC......cc.cceeeseeee 856@ 814 
YsaLLow.—Extra C........... atades . TRK@ 8% 


Other grades, including C, 6@ 7 


MOLASSES.—There has been some in- 
quiry for the boiling grades of West India; 
but buyers bave manifested very little in- 
terest and the market has ruled quiet and 
dull. Values are easier, a small sale having 
been made on the basis of 32 cents for 50° 
test, and at Philadelphia two cargoes of 
Cuba are reported sold at the same price. 
We hear that much lower bids have been 
made; but no transactions are reported 
under 82 cents, and we quote nominally 82 
@33 cents for 50° test. The demand for the 
Grocery qualities is very slack and no 
transactions of importance are reported. 
New Orleans.—The demand continues very 
steady, but entirely of a jobbing descrip- 
tion and the market is quiet and un- 
changed. We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades......... oo+se- DOMInal, 

“Boiling Grades,.........0..00. 32 @33 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 37 @39 
New Orleans, “ ood. ..... 43 @44 
New Orleans, c | Pde Cc) 


FISH.—Numerous buyers are present in 

quest of new Mackerel; but the receipts are 
80 small and of such inferior qualities that 
trade is at present at a stand. Some few 
old Mackerel of choice grade are offering; 
but buyers hold off, in anticipation of early 
arrivals of new. George’s Bank Dry Cod 
continue to arrive quite freely and find a 
fair sale. Grand Bank, however, are ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Box Herring from store 
are selling at 12 and 18 cents for No. 1 and 
Scaled respectivély. Magdalene Box Her- 
ring are meeting with considerable atten- 
tion from shippers at 25cents. Barrel Her- 
ring are,dull. We quote: 
George’s 
Grand Bank eevccccccces 
Eickied, Scale, @ bbl........ . 
Pick ed Cod, 3 


8 
A eee 3 
Mackerel ; 
No. 1 Shore... cccscccccelé 
No. 2 Shore, new........... aca" 
No, 3 i ecressos* Pre ae 
acy 8 
Salmon, 


De cctccscosd 
nny 


@eeseccees 


a, Now’ 1., @ bbi.17 


S8sss SRS 


eee? oeet 





‘Berrn Scaled, ® box........— 17 20 
Herring, No.1, ® box.........— 9 a B 
SALT.—Some brands of Liverpool Fine 
are meeting with considerable attention, 
while others are difficult to move, except 
at prices lower than those generally quoted. 


Bulk is quiet. We quote: 

Turk’s Islan bushel..... oom 25 , 26 
Liverpool Pine’ athens acaas 250 @-— — 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 1 05 1 2 
in small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 6%¢ 
{n small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 28% 3% 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are exceedingly quiet and 
prices are unchanged. We quote Pots 
44@416 c. and Pearls 544@6ic., as to 
quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for all grades of Flour has been light 
and the market has tended downward. This 
is especially true of Winter Wheat Flour, 
the market for which has sympathized with 
Wheat, which is considerably lower, and 
holders have been free sellers at our last 
quotations. Buyers have insisted upon cop- 
cessions, however, and at the close the mar- 
ket was easier, save for Minnesotas, which 
are rather higher and held firmly. South- 
ern Flour.—The demand has been light 
and the transactions rather small, both for 
consumption and export. Prices have 
undergone no change of moment. Rye 





Flour.—The demand continues light and 
prices are unchanged. Corn Meal.—The 
demand continues moderate at the improve- 
ment before chronicled. We quote: 





HT: 5 50 

Minnesota, Conan to sous padaia 4 75@ 5 50 
New Process.......... 6 7 7 

Southern Flour POPPER CECE OLCCELEE 2 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Iba, . ....... oe. 2 W@ 3 2% 
Corn Meal, per bbi.. ...... dixqucea 2 10@ 3 90 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The Wheat market 
has lost buoyancy and both Spring and 
Winter have materially declined. Winter 
Wheat has been freely offered to arrive, 
especially for early arrival, and prices 
have fallen off 4@6 cents per bushel. 
Spring has likewise been offered at lower 
prices, though closing yesterday with 
more firmness. From the latest advices 
from the Northwest the first reports of 
damage to the Spring Wheat are proven to 
have been greatly exaggerated. The best 
authorities state that the damage in Minne- 
sota is confined to the southwestern part 
of the state, and even there the damage is 
far less than has been reported. It is now 
estimated that the damage in that section 
is from 25 to 30 per cent. off from a full 
crop; but in the state at large not over 10 
per cent. below the average. It is thought 
that the increased acreage will make up 
forthe lossin yield, and that Minnesota 
will afford as much grain as last year. 
Corn.—There has been a fairly active 
movement in Corn, both onthe spot and 
to arrive; but prices have, nevertheless, 
tended in buyers’ favor. The stock in. store 
has been reduced within the week by 
about 100,000 bushels. The transactions 
comprise 1,785,000 bushels, Rye has been 
in moderate demand at about previous 
prices; but one or two purchases of No. 2 
Western have been made at exceptionally 
bigh prices to cover July contracts. Bar- 
ley remains quiet and nominal. Oats.— 
The demand has been moderate and prices 
have receded, particularly for White. 
Beans.—The demand continues very mod- 
erate for all kinds, but prices remain the 
same. We quote: 


WHBAT: 
White State........ssececeeeee 118 @1 2 
White Western.............00 100 @118 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring... - 113 @115 
No. 2 Milwaukee. ** ....... — 1 09 
No. 2 Chieago, Ow ea, = 1 08 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 11 1 16 
Rrg: 
Seeidacdédcdsccstndcecscccece OD é 67 
WR. cccccccccccccs coccce: 61 
Western Yellow, New......... 49 @ 52% 
Western White, New.......... 50 @ 5514 
Coy 834,@ 40 
Eicchadaddcawioanonsaeses ( 
Do RE ere 
BaRLEY 
State..... $00 Cccceccoceeocesece nominal 
COMIN s 6 0 0:066- dectcescetccece nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New..........+.f.0.b. 1 65 1 57y 
rong NOW. oes: meters = Pg 
Hed itianey aoe ~ 8 30 

Bethisesaweonuees - 1 60 1 65 


THE INDEPENDENT. | 


Loe ee OS es 


HAY.—New crop is arriving freely and 
the quantity now in stock exceeds that of 
O’d. The demand has been quite fair and 
in some instances a shade higher rates have 
been obtained. The quotations are: For 
Prime New, 60@75 cents; Common de., 

60; Prime Old, 70@80; Shipping grades, 
45 50; New Clover, 85@40; Old do., nom- 
inal; and Salt, 35@45. Straw is neglected, 
but prices remain unchanged. We quote 
Long Rye, 35@45 cents, and Short do. and 
Oat, 30@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—In the early part 
of the week Beef Cattle were in light re- 
ceipt, and with a fair inquiry receivers 
obtained an advance of one-quarter of a cent. 
Subsequently, however, with increased ar- 
rivals, the advance was lost and the market 
closed dull and weak. The extreme range 
was 8@10 cts. for Natives, to dress 56@57 
Ibs, to the gross cwt., and 73}@81¢ for Tex- 
ans, to dress 55@56 lbs. The shipments for 
the week ending Saturday were 1,854 Live 
Cattle and 2,160 qrs. Beef. Mulch Cows 
were but little sougbt after, with the quo- 
tation nominally $40@850 for fair to good. 
Calves ruled quiet at 5@6} cts. for ordina- 
ry to good Veal and 24 to 44 for Grass and 
Milk fed. Thebetter grades of Sheep were 
in good demand for export at 54@5f cts. ; 
but common to good sold rather slowly at 
838@4%. Lambs were plenty and easier. 
The sales were at 5@6%. Live Hogs are 
still scarce. The receipts for the week 
were 12,171 Beef Cattle, 89 Cows, 3,045 
Calves, 28,709 Sheep, and 19,421 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Tbere has been 
rather more inquiry for both cash and 
future pork; but prices remain about the 
same. Dressed Hogs remain firm, under 
a good demand, quotations yesterday rang- 
ing from 6 to 63g cents. Bacon r+m»ins 
quiet, but firm. Cut Meats have moved 
slowly; but at steady prices. The market 
firm. Lard.—The market is firmer, under 
a@ moderate inquiry for casb and future, 
and rather better prices have been obtained 
for all kinds. Beef.—The market remains 
steady, under a moderate demand for all 


kinds. Beef Hams remain firm, under a 
moderate inquiry. We quote: 

PoRK: 

Mess, Western... cevesseeel0 25 @10 6244 
Extra Prime, Western paacacaae 975 @10 00 
Prime M@6s...9.....ceeeeceeee 10 00 ~@12 00 
Cur Mgats: 

as cama qaaaaudade - 54@6 

Dry Salted‘ iitanubeeaess 54 @ 5 

Pickled Bellies...........0.seeeeee 54@7 
Pickled Hams........ceeee seeeees - 94e@ll 
Smoked “ ........ ddacadaaee we 9 @12% 
— MUGS REdeawNsheke Ghaanccas 64@ 6% 
Wane. " Steam, tes «Pr, 8 100 Be. 7 50 @ 7 55 
|, City, prime........seeesseeeee 740 @7 45 
Retined.. rh) 





City Extra & india N Mess, ,, terce.18 00 

WOOL.—The demand bas fallen off 
again this week; but the lull is believed to 
be only temporary, as buyers have in the 
immediate past shown a willingness to 
meet sellers at current rates, and the latter, 
viewing the situation in the light that, in 
the present state of the goods market, no 
higher figures could be asked and obtained, 
are, therefore, willing to part with their 
stocks without demanding a further ad- 
vance. Buyers returning from the coun- 
try report that stock of a desirable cbar- 
acter in the interior is very scarce, the 
better grades of all kinds having found a 





market. We quote: 
American , ) ) ere reecrecee —40 @—42 
XX... S|) 88 
Lg Misses ssccccesosees — — 37 
American, Combizg ie detacedaces —35 @—42 
No. 1 Pulled.........ceeeeeeeeee —13 @—w 
Superfine Pulled............-.+- — 82 eh 
Fane dhe wi caecasddednenatweae —24 @—2 
Wiacicaacadacseonts 16 @—W 
Cal. 8 gi ia Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 26 @—30 
Unwashed. fair ...... 22 @—2%A 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER —The market for prime But- 
ter remains strong. The offerings are 
moderate, and choice dairy selections and 
Creamery find ready purchasers at our 
outside quotations. The common sorts 
are steady, with a fair inquiry. We quote: 






State, firkins............... - 17 @18 
. tubs, selections...... - 18 @19 
State, tubs, poor to prime. . 9 @16 
Btate, tubs, Creamery.. - 17 @2i 
Western, Creamery....... weuaneanas 20 1 


Western, firkius, choice a edenaenaes 





Weatern, firkins, good to prime..... 


23 






CHEESE remains dull and heavy, and 
prices are lower for nearly all grades, 
Shippers are buying sparingly and refuse 


to pay 8 cents for even the best. We re- 
duce quotations for all grades. We quote: 
State Factory, fancy............ss00- TK@ 8 

State Factory, good to fine.......... 7 @7*& 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 54 
NG Mo aii cccccceascccsecsgeccs 7 @%& 
Western Factory, choice...... i - 146 8 

Western Factory, good to — -7 @% 
Western Factory, fair to good.. > @ 5% 


EGGS.—The market is still dull and 
heavy aod some kinds are lower. We 
quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 14 @15 


State and Pennsylvania............ 18 @l14 

Western and Canadian, choice...... 9 @1ly 
FRUITS.--Domestic Dried—In Ap- 

ples there is no change to note. In Peeled 


Peaches there are increased receipts from 
Georgix and mostly of choice quality. Of 
Pitted Cherries the receipts have fallen off 
and prices favor sellers. Blackberries, 
with larger receipts, are not quite as strong. 
We quote: 


Apples, State............0. err. 
BENG, WOME. occ cccccccccccccccs 3 @4 
Apples, Southern................008 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ..se.eeee 3 @4 
INU aus caccccccecccncncesaca 6%@7 
DN eee cadscaccckeccecccnadcansecs ll @)13 


POTATOES.—The market remains quiet, 
but prices have undergone no further 


change. We quote: 
Potatoes, Bermuda, @ bbl.......... 2 H@— 
Long Island (new)......... 1 2@1 75 


SEEDS.—State Clover is held at 8@814 
cents; but no sales are reported, Timothy 
is quiet but firm at $1.30@§$1.40 for ‘‘ spot” 
lots. Fiax remains steady at $1 45@$1.50. 
Linseed is quiet, the last sales having been 


made at $1.921¢, 4 months. We quot: 

Clover, New York State, perlb.. 8 @ 8 
fimothy, per bush.............. 130 @i 40 
Flaxseed, American, rough. es 45 @l1 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





? 





P 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Cora, per acre. 20 00 
S ss Potato, = 10 00 
“ “ Oat, “ 9 00 
o “o R e, ae 10 00 
« ¢ Whest, “ 15 00 
“ . -—" ae, 
eeeuce 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Gapenian> 
phate of Lime................ 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 ) 80 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 83 00 
= Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
a “ Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
“ Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 88 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano...... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Ce COE TORE. dccccs. eecccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
| | CEPR TCC CPO CECCTET 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
yuinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 3% 00@ 42 00 
juinnipiac Fer, Pine Isl. Guano. 383 0i'@ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. = $ 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate. . 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
NR Candace cadchesenadeds 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 18 00 
Plaster, per ton. 9 60 
9c. 
4¢e 
c.@ 2c. 
sie 
G 
3 « 
8 « 














f S: PRICES. BEST IN. 
PRICE-LIST. 


Another Great Reduction 

DUCEMENTS EVER OF. 

FERED. SEND FOR NEW 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 3l and 33 Vesey &t., N.Y. 





ments—don’ 
ROBT 


BARLOW’S IN DIGO BLUE. 
—_ quality waem a BLE eae ene Proprietor meas- 
oan Norty Second Stree:, Ph andelhia 








For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. Fur other 








premiums see page 29. 













Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor wii give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mat, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) asto age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber Of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








A GOOD PURCHASE. 





Ir a man offers to sell a piece of land to 
his neighbor for a certain price, and his 
neighbor has the money to spare to pur- 
chase it and wants to invest it in some- 
thing, he will consider one thing very care- 
fully before purchasing; and that is the 
probable chance of the land being worth 
more or less in the future. It is the same 
with stocks purchased as an investment, or 
with an investment of any kind. The 
question is: What are the chances of the 
property being worth more than the price 
paid? 

Suppose a case. A piece of land is 
offered for $3,700. The chances of future 
value are considered. The seller says it 
will be worth very much more in future, 
and is so certain of it that he offers a per- 
fectly good guaranty or bond that it shall 
become worth $13,700 by the time the pur 
chaser shal] die. This looks like a good 
purchase. Property that costs $3,700 to 
grow to avalue of $13,700! But the seller 
says: You shall have the property free from 
taxes, and it shall produce you a small in- 
come of say $100 a year. He guarantees 
also that the property shall sell for cash 
immediately upon the death of the buyer, 
and calls attention to the fact that such an 
amount of ready money at death might 
pretect and preserve large amounts of 
property, that otherwi-e might be sacrificed 
by a forced sale. Will any one say that a 
man would do an unwise thivg to make 
such a purchase? Is it a good thing to do 
with a man’s money? How often does the 
certain chance offer of placing money in 
such a way that it will surely be increased 
very nearly four fold at his death? How 
many men are there who at any time in 
life can place money one side in real estate 
or stocks, and do it with a certainty of so 
large an increase? 

But life insurance offers just this. We 
do not believe in life insurance because it 
offers a good investment. Men should in- 
sure their lives because of the value there 
is in their lives; as they insure their prop- 
erty because of its value. It is unsafe to 
have a large amount of property massed in 
one place uninsured; and it is just as 
unsafe to have the large value of a life 
massed in one place uninsured. And it is 
for this reason that men should insure 
their lives. But it is all the more a duty 
when it is known that it can be done, and 
by it an investment secured that would be 
jumped at by any man, if offered in any 
other way. 

Here is the fact: The premium on a life 
policy of $10,000 at age 35 is about 
$260 per year. If $3,700 be placed at 7 
per cent. interest, it will produce $260 each 
year. If, then, a man will set aside and 
place at interest $3,700, and take the pro- 
ceeds of it and apply it to the payment of 
the premium on a policy of $10,000, he 
will leave his family the policy and the 
money which is earning the premium, or 
$10,000 and $3,700, or $18,700. There is 
no tax to be paid on the policy, and we 
know from the record in the best compa- 
nies that there will be a dividend orsurplus 
premium returned, which will »mount on 
the average to over $100 a year. Can 
any man do a wiser thing than this? 
Is it not a small matter to put 

aside $3,700—just this small amount— 
and thus make certain the very large 
amount of $18,700 to the family when left 
to care for themselves? Is not a man wise 
to take an occasional dollar and hand it 
over to the future wants of bis loved ones, 
knowing that it will be not one dollar, but 
four? Will not some of the men who read 
this place aside from their thousands the 
small amount necessary to earn the pre- 
mium on a life policy of $5,000, $10,000, 
or $20,000? The country is full of men 
now poverty-stricken who years ago could 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


have done this and not feel it. ‘Yes, I have 
lost all of my property. But I have my life 
insurance protected!” is a remark we occa- 
sionally hear; and the man who says it 
says it with pride and with a feeling of the 
truest happiness which can exist. 








FIRE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


THE following is a compilation of the 
income and expenses for the last six 
months of the 46 remaining fire insurance 
companies of New York City, with the 
dividends to stockholders paid by each: 





Income. | Expenses. Dividends, 


Greeenwich 








(F.&L) $135,350 Hf $121,139 63) $30,000 00 
Guard'n(F &l.) i 40,875 94 7,060 00 
Hamilton,...... 3h "io 3 48,539 26 11,308 50 
Hanover... .... 323. 865 17] 830,945 89] 25,000 00 
Boda’ cs 1 15,020 40 74,212 50 10,000 00 
Ho ay 34 212 99) 1,268,520 76] 151,995 00 
Hope 25,414 16 31,005 91 7,500 U0 
Hovara (F. &l. ) 118,836 45 100,965 08 24,677 50 
smaponte rs’ and 

raders’ 
ie yf Tene 42,247 43 44,165 41 10,600 

Irving 39.360 65 42,002 98 

Jefferson.. 41,898 47 40,137 UB 25,295 40 
Knicke srpocker. 49,148 42 55,06) 40 14,000 00 
Lafayette.... .. 58,497 49 45,810 20) 12,000 U0 
Lamur tr. & 1.) 92,711 27 74,980 72; 10,000 00 
ROMHK....cc0.006 27,510 68| 34.554 58! 7,500 OO 
Loritlurd ..... 58.052 00) 66,437 48) 15,100 00 
Man but tan | 

(F.& 1).. 342,897 29 332,697 15 12,500 00 

oh. RE LO 

& Builders’...| 41,264 00} 12,000 00 
Mech’s’ & 'T'rad- 

ers'(F. & 1.) 87,038 83 000 
Merchaptile.. $4,674 61 10,000 00 
Merchants’ 87,816 63 16,00) 40 
National ........ 66,312 62 10,000 00 
N. ¥ Bowery. 41,176 3 30,000 00 

















Ss i & Boston. | rer 
63,665 V7] nn noe 
13 46,074 83) = 21,000 00 
55,628 v1 60,522 74 14,000 00 
27,828 19 , | reer 
250,369 50 202,268 12 20,876 59 
p 27°740 61 26,573 Sv 17,460 75 
8 76,694 BI 1,166 71} 40,000 
. $5,659 1 82,790 73 12,000 00 
82.707 19 $2,515 53 9,000 00 
P owe: 27,421 92 28,000 58) 15,000 00 
OL” See. 79.765 50 15,363 07 10,00 00 
Repubite .. 87,487 13 EE | ora 
Mtg@or’s ..0.... 57,904 54 57,529 91 20,000 00 
safe § uard 
US 5S eee 77,982 11 27.636 71! — 16,000 00 
St. Nicholas 65,905 88 60,272 79 8,000 00 
Standard........ 51,980 51 So} errr 
ee 111,148 rH 89,256 41, 5,000 
Sterling SSisiaieieieie 468 34,085 45 10.50) 00 
Stuyverant..... 34.346 tal 86.424 40) 14,000 ( 
‘tracesmen’s.... 55,241 Ol 50,136 00) 7,500 00 
Uniteo S.utes 20834 Ou 27,998 60 15,099 00 
Westchester.. 288.588 15| $42,271 1 15,086 00 
Grand_ total, | | 
with 25 pre, 
vious adh re | 
porced.. ‘$10,580,601 35!$10,415,890 50) $1,583,676 92 











FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF 
NEW YORK STATE. 


THE condition on the 80th of June of 
many of the joint-stock fire insurance com- 
panies of New York State was far from 
being satisfactory. While the companies 
were unusually fortunate as segards losses 
during the past six months, yet thirty-five 
of them succeeded in expending more 
money than they received. This peculiar 
financial feat was accomplished by the 
withdrawal of certain amounts from funds 
which had been previously gathered to 
provide against unusually large losses or 
extraordinary emergencies which accom- 
pany great conflagrations. Three compa- 
nies succeeded in not only expending all 
of their income and surplus, but also made 
drafts upon their capital. 

It is quite true that the expenditures of 
many of the companies numbered among 
the thirty-tive alluded to were not very 
largely in excess of their incomes; but 
there is no justifiable reason that the gross 
expenditure of companies during the past 
six months especially should have ex. 
ceeded their total income. In the light of 
experience, it is quite safe to assume that 
the losses by fire during the next six 
months will be such as to bring the total 
loss for the year up to the average. In this 
most probable event, how will it be with 
the companies which have reduced their 
surplus? Are they prepared to follow the 
example of the three companies which 
completely wiped out their surplus and im- 
paired their capital? Or, should any of 
our city be swept with the fiery winds of a 
great conflagration--an occurrence which 
is not at all improbable--will they be pre- 
pared to meet their lawful obligations, or 
are they willing to be numbered among 
the companies which have gone down in 
ruin and disgrace? 

These are questions which each company 
must answer for itself. It will not suffice 
to satisfy policyholders, when the hour of 
destruction comes—as come it will—to say 
that the rates of premium were inadequate 
and that the demands of exacting stock- 
holders for dividends had to be supplied. 
Every obligation must be fully and square- 
ly met, and the company which is not able 
to do so will be consigned to the grave 
which by its reckless management it had 





prepared for itself, 





To those seeking fire insurance a reduc- 
tion in the assets of a company, after the 
manner above described, means a decline 
in the ability of that company to fulfill its 
obligations, Assets and security are syn- 
onymous terms. Reduce the former, and 
the latter becomes simultaneously impaired. 
And yet it would seem that some under- 
writers are ignorant of this palpable fact. 
Certain it is that some of them ignore it in 
their actions. 

The remedy for this state of things is 
within easy reach of the companies them- 
selves. If they are determined to continue 
assuming risks at inadequate rates, they 
can cut down expenses and reduce divi- 
dends. If some such needed reforms are 
not introduced into the management of 
companies which are consuming their sur- 
plus funds, their policyholders will be apt 
to seek more reliable indemnity elsewhere. 
—The Chronicle. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A NEW California surrender-value law 
provides for the recovery by the assured, 
whether in a California or out-of-the-state 
compasy, anything in the policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, of a surrender- 
value, to be determined by deducting from 
tbe net value of the policy, on American 
experience, at 44 per cent., the debts due 
the company and a surrender charge, to be 
ascertained as follows: Assuming the 
rates of mortality and interest as aforesaid, 
the present value of all the future contri- 
butions of the policy to pay death-claims, 
or, in other words, of all the normal future 
yearly costs of insurance which by its 
terms it is exposed to pay, in case of its 
continuance, shall be calculated, and 
eight per cent. of this sum shall be the 
legal surrender charge, and the remainder 
of the net value of the policy, ascertained 
as aforesaid, after deducting this surrender 
charge and any debts due the insurer as 
aforesaid, shall be payable to the insurer 
in cash within sixty days after the amount 
is ascertained. 


—The referve of the Security Life In- 
surance and A nnuity Company has prepared 
a statement of the affairs of that institution 
for the confirmation of the court. The Gen- 
eral Term having decided that no preference 
should be given to any debts but those to 
the United States and judgment liens, the 
case was carried to the Court of Appeals, 
which refused to review the decision until 
all questions at issue in the matter of pay- 
ing off the debts of the company should be 
brought up together for settlement. The 
number of claimants is 9,500 and the per- 
centage will be emall. The following is a 
statement of the present financial condition 
of the company. Liabilities $4,101,536.64; 
assets, $1,877,208.15. The notes and loans 
amounting to nearly $1,500,000 of the 
assets are practically worthless. 


—The insurance against damage by hail 
is a settled business in England, and we 
have often wondered why, in the midst of 
our fidelity, live stock, etc., insurance, 
this element of hazard has not entered into 
the noddle of the universal Yankee. Dur: 
ing the present season there has been suf- 
ficient damage from hail to make such in- 
surance popular with farmers. The farmer 
may insure a certain field or so many des- 
ignated acres. The premium cbarged in 
England is only five pence per acre, 80 
tbat fifty acres could be covered for the 
small sum of $5. <A farmer friend writes 
us to-day that his whole crop is destroyed 
by hail. To insure against damage by hail 
might be added insurance against flood or 
river-bottoms, Who will organize such a 
company ?—ZJns, World. 


—A recent Illinois decision is that the 
relation of father and son does not give the 
son an insurable interest in the life of the 
father unless the son has a well-founded or 
reasonable expectation of some pecuniary 
advantage to be derived from the contin- 
uance of the life of the father; while in 
Pennsylvania it is held that the son has an 
insurable interest in the life of his father, 
especially where the son is liable under 
the poor law for the support of his father. 


—Recent investigation has revealed the 
fact that no small proportion of minor 
losses by fires is occasioned by the ignition 
of drapery curtains from the gas-burners a 
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‘the side of windows. During the warm 
bights casements are thrown open, and the 
fanning of the breeze drives the light sub- 
stance of the curtains, more particularly 
lace ones, into contact with the side burn- 
ers, which are placed carelessly in this re- 
spect by many of our builders. 


—The solidity of our life insurance com~™ 
panies, as they now stand, should inspire 
confidence and revive business. There 
never was a period in their history when 
their great strength and stability was so 
evident. Having eliminated out of the 
business almost every element of weakness 


and disreputable organization, they show a 


solidity that has no equal in the world. 


— The payments to policyholders of 
twenty-seven life insurance companies for 
ten years bas been the large sum of $456,- 
624,105, or an average of $45,662,410 each 
year, $3,805,200 every month, or more than 
$125,000 every day. 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1815. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS Cc 
SUED. RKEPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR 
ease AT TH 





BE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
NY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA‘. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’ys. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 

B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
OHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 
EB. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNBON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


+ oe a PAID UP. $1,228,200. 








- ‘ ~ ~ A E ss abit tepessseetessece wee 20 
re ia ilities, includin er cent. 0 

Fire the premiums of curren risks....... 2,841,420 83 
Fire Surplus....cccccccccccccccseccccees oe 85,122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The princi oy fontaree of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SKC TY,ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
AG LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Sequeary- 
BURFORD, Actuary 








Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 cPail's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "°wencyhotaers's °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wablifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI3 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PREsIDENT. 





C. ¥. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS. 
Vice-Presiden 
J. L. HALSEY EE. STOK ce, 
ar Secretary. ‘ a at t Sec’s. 








pal 


a & 
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CASH CAPITAL, og = . - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, = ° 


Net Surplus, - ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - =. . 


ee ee 
Held in the United States wane for the P. 


THE INDEPENDENT. oes 25 
area cranes 9m gee te a 
HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY,. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the’ first day of July, 1878. 


$3,000.000 0O 


? = - = - 1,798,699 SO 
- - - - 206,!'31 28 
: - ° . - ty 79,042 38 38 








OF ASSETS 
MENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 


$6,180,873 16 


Pelasgholates: of FIRE INSURANCE: 















































I IN ei ai as tet cacy een sae ROME GEO = ly el ROAR eee $246,115 25 
Bonds and mortgagos, being first lien on Real Mstate (worth $4,315,000) _. 2,0 4 5 ow 
United States Stocks (market Value) ... ..+ee--+. seceee  oteetereeeeeees 3: G25 0 

RGCNEE nga 8h Pecddedadae etea, cegwataactedccsdoedacciaadcansudsaae t 0 2-4: 

State and Municipal Bonds “ acces cessceseseeeeeereseetccs seeetees és 19, 20¢ 

Loans on Svcks, pa = on demand (market value of Securities, $324,587 50). 3 #6 
nterest due on Ist . 1878 Pads sRhREDENendeCEtecgagbanee y 9 1 
Balance tn hands of pr Ah. eecccecee eee - 144, 4 
al Hstate. — .......... EE He oe se ea Bo oi 5 

Premiums due and uncoliected on Policies issued BE WHS OMG. 55. cc cccccccosccces cececcescce 7, 

* FOU. .ccecce cademecasheeesessecuesddedaductantal eheutseatcase caneas .86, 180,873 16 16 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 














Cash Capital PERT ESAS SE CS 68S ¥ $400,000 00 The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
DUNGOR: «5 cccecssccccces . 779,325 44 pany, submit the following Statement of its 
Surplus....... cccccccccecocce 5455355 72 affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
wm. G. Cnquay Bec. “Jou DEVEREUX, Pres, from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
JOHN L, THOMBON, Ase’t Bec. TE, OER PY $4,710,665 83 
- ms on Policies not marked off Ist 2.000.982 61 
CE SAMEREY, BOTT «, ccccccccccccese scccccee 040, 
THE CONTINENTAL eS 
- N ie Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Insurance Co., Ree Fire di 
OF HARTFORD, bg OB ~&, re disconnected 
CONN. Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
ASSETS 1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
$3,4:23,783.16. | Losses paid during the same period.. .. $2,565,890 27 890 27 
enemies 6. Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $947,928 86 = 
Jas. 8. Parsops, | The Company has the following Assets, 
poner united States and State of New York 
eC ’ 8 B) o e or 
A. §, Sigchoner Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks .$10,5#5,958 00 
R. KE. Beecher Loans secur. d by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,165,200 00 
Secretary. . “7 aa due the Com- euase @ 
Y estimated At oo... cece eee eee eee a 
—— Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,764,393 
The largent amount ot Life Insu race at the CRE IIE, dd tai ceecececcne coscgancecse 255,364 
maliest outiay ay as you 20. what ae 
you buy. ‘top when Jeu c cone. ” Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. Séosnenncsetes President. 
E. 0 GOODWIN......... om wees Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 1s continued as long a8 may be 
desired, at the lowes‘ current outlay consiste t with 
safety. Large accumulations io the hands of the 
Company — the source of anxiety and danger - are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the most emmMment actuaries and = experts 
as being safe, ae and inexpensiv 
wee for Circulars, giving raves and full explana- 

ons. 


(3 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .21 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Banrzzrr Actuary 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on und after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. H. H. MOORE, DOLPH L MOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTU 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L W GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID L AN Ni OBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W BURNHAM, TOMS G. DEF ORES, 
DANIBLS MIL LER. FRED CHAUN 

M. STURGIS HAS D. LEV ERIC, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMOND W. CORLIKS, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 


H LIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, Pett i Vv. oon 
WILLIAM H. WEBB 08. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH EK THURBER. 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company na its business under the New York 
Safet WIOk Loan, 





100 & 103 Broadway, ¥. 5 © ‘ 
» AB1 gondway Brondway, Bk pe 


SETS. 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 
Loans on 8 er 
pata 


$183,411 64 


585,871 64 
Loans on Pose and Mortgage 
on wy Estate, worth $2,- 


ee cce «sweet ee*secsseecees 


+ 633. 
* Bonds oe 
~— 1 the Company as follows ( Market 
— York City Bank and other 
Peeccereeeescortececece $232,310 00 
Rtate te Bonds 0 00 


1,000 Snares, N. Y.and Harlem i 


R. 00 
United States Stocks... - M7812 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. D., and $37, ac- 
quired by foreclosure ......-......0.000-+ 699,800 00 

Premiums due—unpaid, and balances in 
the hands of Age 147,237 22 

Interest unpaid 22,831 95 

Rents due and accru 12,500 00 


WOO... « ccssdosensensecnsnasees $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
cumnnes Tisks.... 983,0 21 
” for reported losses, w 
claimed dividends, 
etc., etc., etc......... 1 
big for contingencies... 
Capital 








1,072,692 





1 Res'rve Fund 
Undivided Surplus... “8501 8 966,501 ts, 
GEO, 7. HOPE, Pres. EE i. eta 


PECE, a5 3 
YY, 





January lth, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THB 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . $82,780,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred....... ececcecccccccQeeenee sO 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877..... qackinnes 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 

Interest received and accrued......... eseciccecce sees 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan, Ist, 1877........... eeccceseessss 900,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... ddd Kccdavccceccee GE ae 
Endowments matured and discounted.............s0008 ee eose =: 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........seseecsseesees eeeeeccce 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies...... sees 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..........eesceees eeeeess+s 32,080 00 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

Teal CBLALC......cceeeeeeeeeeees ocancseseecseecs +. 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,045,149 38 





034,452,005 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 33)..........- se eeeceeeersesere eeecece 
Real estate........++ eeeccecee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings theneen 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


ran er $1,216,301 61 
12,875,584 69 
3,350,268 07 


OOOO eee reser ee eeee er eeeseseeeseee 





company as additional collateral security).............000-+ 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policics amounts to $3,445,195) ...0...eeeeeeeeees éasee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,...... deecceecedcdacccceecccuces 396,254 Zo 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trancasiacion and eol- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in liabilities)... .cce.ceccccessccccceccecceeeceescece 167,183 57 
Agents’ balances...........-.- sddddedddedecenacaataaa adudaadedece 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jun 1st, 1878..... eececccccces 815,85 35 

$34,452,905 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost..............0eeee8 504,345 64 
CASH ABST PEt. Tat p TOTO sonics cceccccsccccvecececccccescccce $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...............000% 348,060 48 
Reported loases, awaiting proof, etc..........ceeceeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

CEN iad dda caede Us cdecddcaucdcguieccecudacuccudansncceénteaes 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............+seeeeee eeeees 17,430 91 32,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent.......... 0. cece cece eee ete eet e eee ee seen eeeeeeeees $2,664,144 40 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876...........+0-+0+ denedecace 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............ cc cccercec ce cose fal 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... eenecbecceuecaaemee 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.............00- guddewaecdcecous dadduceeuuace e $126,182,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877..... didsiddddedacddesecadsacsecuces ddkadetes see 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ Ciecccceccceccece cc caeeccccccescccccs ‘ 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2, 490,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Stret, 
GENRY TUCE. M.D., Residence 15 K. Bist | Medical Bzaminers, 
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= THOUSANDS = 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as a premium to Sub- 
scribers. 





Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, 
and professors of colleges, 


presidents 
universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber 


with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 


for Three Years, 


A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Pictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
‘Wave received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without permission) of referring to 
any of them for information in .regard to 
this great Premium. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


LL 


Dr. Alex. Tieon, Olivet, Mich. 

Geo. H. Chaffin, Corunna, Mich. 

E. M. Wheeler, Plymouth, Mich. 

8. O. Giddings, Romeo, Mich. 

A. Garrison, Vernon, Mich. 

Albert Plummer, Hamilton, Minn. 

J. W. Forney, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rev. Jobn B. McCleery, Lansing, Kansas (2 
copies). 

Chas, UC. Cutler, Rantoul, Kansas, 

D. Maccuaig, Nebraska City, Neb. 

C. B. Trueman, Sackville, Canada. 

Rev. J. Demarest, Jr., Kingston, N. Y. 

Mrs. 8. Pillsbury, Foxcroft, Maine. 

Francis K. Swan, Portland, Maine. 

M. R. Cone, Hartford, Vt. 

James E. Howard, Chicopee, Mass. 

Andrew H. Dawley, Holyoke, Mass. 

Susan B. Cornish, New Bedford, Mass. 

J. W. Osborne, Birmingham, Conn. 

M. Addie Sears, Hartford, Conn. 

Catherine E. White, Hebron, Conn. 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, 
Conn. 

A. D. Laing, Stratford, Conn. 

Mrs. L. L. Dobbin, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. B._ Blodget, Hermitage, N. Y. 

P. M. Newton, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Melancthon Lewis, Victor, N. Y. 

Thos. E. Hunt, Greenwich, N. J. 

Brice Ray, Allegheny, Pa. 

R. 8. Robb, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

J. B. Arnold, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. W. Furnell, Camden, N. J. 

C. B. Morse, Athens, O. 

Julia F. Norton, Athens, O. 

Viola Smith, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

W. F. Whitlock, Delaware, O. 

J. B. Dunn, Deshler, O. 

Rev. Geo, Clark, Oberlin, O. 

Benj. Marshall, New Straiteville, O. 

8. J. Swartz, No. Berne, O. 

D. H. Christophel, Elkhart, Ind. 

Franklin C. Wright, Canton, III. 

Jobn C. 
copies). 

John Arneill, Wrightstown, Wis. 

Dr. Andrew Slaght, Grand Blane, Mich, 

Rev. Thor. Boyd, Bradford, Canada, 

Wm. Bemis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

D. Wright, Washingtonville, N. Y. 

Mies Alice Dinsmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 

J, 8. Van Court, Mt. Vernon, N. J. 

Isaac H. Cotton, Lisbon Falls, Me. 

Thos, 8. Foote, Manchester, N. H. 

G. L. Closson, White River Junction, Vt. 

Elijah Adame, East Brookfield, Mass. 

Rev. Chas, E. Walker, Nantucket, M 

C. D. Griggs, Westboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Sam’! Smith, Winchendon, Mass. 

D. R. Whittemore, Providence, R. I. 

E. C. Hall, Berlin, Conn, 

8. P. Newell, Bristol, Conn. 

A. Doolittle, Brooksvale, Conn. 

Wm. H. Chollar, Danielsonyille, Conn, 

Dr. Wm. H. Porter, New York City, N. Y. 

C. W. Watrous, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

J.C. Hillman, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Morton 8. Wardner, Little Genesee, N. Y. 

James Atwater, Lockport, N. Y. 

C. B. Clark, Middle Hope, N. Y. 

8. L. Stebbins, Ropdout, N. Y. 

Geo. Sidman, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. Daniel Feete, Norristown, Pa. 

Rey. C. C. Foote, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Thomas Patterson, Scenery Hill, Pa. 

I. A. Craig, Shippensburg, Pa. 

H. 8. Neal, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Madge B. Barnard, New Orleans, La. 

J. Packard, P. M., Chatham Center, O. 

W. F. Schneider, Cleveland, O. 

John Carter, Sheflield, O. 

Miss Bettle A. Shammon, Ladoga, Ind. 

Cyrus Hamilton, Kingston, Ind. 

J. M. Haynes, Portland, Ind. 

Mrs. R. H. McClain, Des Motnes, Iowa. 

Rev. C. E Mandeville, Rockford, Ill. 

Mrs. 8. Whitman, Burlington, Wis. 

John W. Sowden, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Richard Hewson, Tullamore, Cavada. 

W. A. Williams, N. Y. City, N. Y. 

J. A. Lowell, Danville, N. H. 

H. W. Johnson, Greenland, N. H. 

Geo. G. Osgood, Ayer Junction, Mass. 

C. T. Wilder, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. E. Rodgers, Manefield, Mass. 

J. B. Reed, Canaan, Ct. 

James Brown, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. E. P. Crane, Davenport Center, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Vrooman, Geneva, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. M. Fish, Hampton, N. Y. 

Josiah Smith, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 

Henry J. Fabnestock, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mrs. M. R. Bennett, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. W. Wood, Henry Clay, Del. 

Prof. H, T. Eddy, Cincinnati, O. 

Rey. T. Hillock, Cortland, O. 

Rev. D. G. Davies, Oak Hill, O. 

Chas. J. Merrill, Toledo, O. 

Jesse Hyer, Washington C. H., Del. 

D. G. Wslie, Belle Center, Pa. 

Emma E., Dixon, Kokomo, Ind. 

Jno. G. Koch, Mount Pleasant, O. 





C. I. Hays, Champaign, Jl, 


Whittlesey, Fond du Lac, Wis. (2 








Mr. Cyrus Bentley, Chicago, Iil. 
John Tristo, Plymouth, Il. 

John F. Wood, Newaygo, Mich. 
Mrs. C. E. Hurd, Union City, Mich. 
Bedell & Bro., Chetopa, Kan. 

J. W. Kanaga, Hutchinson, Kan, 
Rev. R. Shorts, Belleville, Canada. 
Rev. Wm. Bass, Belleville, Canada. 
J. P. Stritmater, Newcastle, Pa. 

W. R. Loughry, Indiana, Pa. 

Rev. J. D. Brothers, Broadhead, Wis, 
8. T. Snipe, Bath, Me. 

Gordon M. Hicks, Rockland, Me. 
Jennie E. Fossett, Roslindale, Mass. 
Rev. J. H. Hoffman, Henniker, N. A. 
Dr. E. B. Goodell, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rev. Chas. Smith, Andover, Mass. 
Sumner E. Packard, Brocton, Mass. 
Philip Hale, Albany, N. Y. 

J.8. Babcock, Lebanon, Ct. 

Dr. 8. 8. Tuller, West Winsted, Ct. 
A. Conklin, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. Wm. Guesman, Alden, N. Y. 
Wm. Hibbard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ralph Richard, Hampton, N. Y. 

C. C. Eddy, Mexico, N. Y. 

Chas. 8. Partridge, Potedam, N. Y. 
Arthur B. Chaffee, Rochester, N. Y. 
John G. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

A. B. Haring, Frenchtown, N. J. 

Dr. A. M. Clark, Brockwayville, Pa. 
Rob't L, Pyle, London Grove, Pa. 
Sam’! M. Clintock, New Berry, Pa. 
I. W. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. A. Metzger, York, Pa. 

8. E. Judd, Hudson, O. 

P. W. Gunekel, Urbana, O. 

Rev. J. Dickson, Westerville, O. 

E. B. Greene, Logan, O. 

W. B. Collins, Keokuk, Lowa. 
Henry Davis, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. W. Butler, Griggsville, [ll]. 

E. 8. Whiting, Kewanee, IIl. 

J. W. Johnson, Sbelbyville, Ill. 

Mrs. M. G. McDougall, Kenosha, Wis. 
E. B. Linsley, Three Rivers, Mich. 
W. E. Keys, Roca, Neb. 

Kate L. Lyon, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Nellie L. Arnold, Readfield, Me. 
E. W. Oakes, Jericho, Vt. 

Miss Mary B, Bacon, Woburn, Mass. 
Chas. Jackson, Hartford, Ct. 

C. C. Sabin, New Milford, Ct. 

Harry Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 

Dr. E. D. Swift, New Haven, Ct. 

C. H. Carter, Waterbury, Ct. 

Chas. C. Colgate, New York, N. Y. 
Chas. B. Whiting, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. 8. R. Moore, Bellona, N. Y. 

H. H. J. Wilkes, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. M. Cross, Moira Station, N. Y. 
Mrs. B. E. Stone, Camden, N. Y. 
B.A, Field, Hanover N. H. 

W. H. M’Coy, Lockport, N. Y. 

C. 8. Landon, Newark, N. Y. 

Jesse Barlow, Oaks Corners, N. Y. 


E. J. Hamilton, Oswego, N. Y. (2 copies). 


Alice M. Hutchinson, Owego, N. Y, 
E. H. Faulkner, Parishville, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Donald, Troy, N. Y. 

W. A. Greene, Lambertville, N. J. 
Rev. I. M. Patterson, Milford, N. J. 
J. M. Glatfelter, Brilharts, Pa, 
Henry Selick, Lewistown, Pa. 

Dr. Geo. P. Yost, Logansville, Pa, 
Judson M’Comb, Natrona, Pa. 
Thos. E. M. Adams, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. W. H. M. Giffert, Lonaconing, Md. 
Prof. N. B. Webster, Norfolk, Va. 
W.H. Anderson, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Rev. A. G. Thomas, Acworth, Ga. 
W. M. Spencer, Cincinnati, O. 
Andrew Powell, Findlay, O. 

D. Putnam, Harmar, O. 

Miss Mary E Bonham, Oxford, O. 
J. H. Post, Talmadge, O 

Jas. MeT. Dunn, Edinburgh, Ind. 
Theo. F. Rose, Brookville, Ind. 

J. F. Elliott, Kokomo, Ind. 

Harvey Pearson, Wabash, Ind. 

Dr. Thomas Wilkinson, Cincinnati, O. 
J. Hole, Muscatine, Iowa. 

P. C. Sears, Chicago, Ill. 

David Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 

Chas, 8. Jones, Oglesby, Ill. 

Rev. Wm. Teal, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Moses Cooper, Oshkosh, Wis. 

A. W. Dickerson, Palmyra, Wis. 

B. 8. Allen, Adrian, Mich. 

Friend Davis, Belle vue, Mich, 
Bruce & Webster, Burnside, Mich. 
Chas. 8. Cristy, Detroit, Mich. 

8. Atherton, Faribault, Minn. 

Geo. Wheelwright, Bangor, Me. 

J. G. Clark, Bangor, Me. (7 copies). 
Donald Harvey, Calais, Me, 

E T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 
Jobn M. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 
Rev. O. Myrick, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Rey. E. J. Chaffee, Chester, Vt. 
Richard H,, Wiswall, Boston, Mass. 
Lottie E. Graves, Florence, Mass. 
Horace Waters, Millbury,. Mass. 

U. Herrick, Northampton; ‘Mass. 
George C, Arnold, Providence; R. I, 





[August 8, 1878. 


»R. 8. Lathrop, Danfelsonville, Conn. 
Ts. Steele, Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. Austin Putnam, New Haven, Conn. 
M. M. Burdick, New Hayen, Conn. 
Henry L. Bennett, Norwich, Conn. 

C. W. Grosvenor, Putnam, Conn. (2 copies). 
D. M. Davis, Springfield, Mase. 

Rev. John Wickes, Attica, N. Y. 
George C. Stearns, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry 8. Osborn, Camden, N. Y. 

E. G. Tyler, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

M. 8. Hall, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

D. R. Pratt, Elmira, N. Y. 

M. G. Stillman, Rye, N. Y. 

W. N. Peckham, Verona, N. Y. 
Thomas D. Strong, Westfield, N. Y. 
Amos D. Wheeler, Friendship, N. Y. 
Rev. John Faull, High Bridge, N. J. 
Rev. D. D. Demsrest, New Brunswick, N. J. 
A. B. Clark, Indiana, Pa. 

F. B. Chandler, Montrose, Pa. (2 copies). 
G. W. Charmell, Pine Grove, Pa. 

Dr. J. Lantz, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
George T. Ingham, Wyalusing, Pa. 
Fravk L. Williams, Washington, D. C. 
Sophronia Deming, Barlow, O. 

J. A. Robert, Dayton, O. 

T. F. Huffner, Fremont, O. 

Mrs. J. 8 Gass, Lexington, O. 

F. B. Manley, Wellington, O. 

W. A. Potter, Lafayette, Ind. 

J. K. H, Sammie, Cincinnati, O. 
George Ingram, Marengo, lowa. 

8. N. Williams, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Henry H. Bisbee, Wyoming, Iowa. 
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SONG OF THE STEAMER ENGINE. 





BY C. B. LE ROW. 


‘* We are ready for work, 
We are ready for work.” 
So says the great engine when we start, 
And the steam comes up from its pulsing 
heart, 
With its hundred iron arms and hands. 
It is waiting to take us to foreign lands, 
And it says in the cheerlest sort of way, 
While our friends are watching us down the 
bay: 
‘** We are ready for work, 
We are ready for work.” 


‘* We will carry you over, 
We will carry you over,’’ 
It seems to say on the ocean wide, 
When no land can be seen on either side. 
And we wonder how it can ever be 
That we can go straight o’er the trackless sea ; 
And we watch the engine day by day, 
Encouraged by what {t seems to say : 
“We will carry you over, 
We will carry you over.” 


“ Working is praying, 
Working is praying,” 
It says on the sunny Sabbath day, 
When the passengers meet to sing and pray. 
And through the sermon and chanted psalm 
We listen, with hearts subdued and calm, 
To the faithful strokes of the engine strong, 
As over the ocean we speed along. 
“ Working is praying, 
Working is praying.’’ 


“« Sleep safe till morning, 
Sleep safe til] morning,”’ 
Are the words we hear in the dead of night, 
When only the sailors can see a light, 
And the great ship rushes along as free 
Asif the sunshine were on the sea ; 
While we rest secure near the beating heart 
Of the engine, doing its noble part. 
“Sleep safe till morning, 
Sleep safe till morning.” 


‘* Don’t fear, 
Don’t fear,” 
It can say no more in the heavy fog, 
Which seems its very breath to clog, 
While, with hearts grown faint and lips that 
pray, 
We think of the dear ones far away, 
And of hidden perils and sudden death, 
Although the engine pants, under breath : 
** Don’t fear, 
Don’t fear,”’ 


It is all right now, 
It is all right now,”’ 
Are the words we hear when the sun peeps 
through, 
And the leaden clouds catch a tint of blue. 
‘ben the iron arms work hard and fast, 
For we are in sight of the land at last ; 
And the engine seems as glad as we 
That the ship is at last from all danger free. 
“It is all right now, 
It is all right now.” 


Ah! brave engine, you little know 

What to your faithful work we owe. 

You did your duty by day and night— 

As well in the darkness as the light ; 

Never letting an hour go by, 

Never stoppiog to ask the “* why,”’ 

Showing what grandeur and grace can be 

In simple toil and fidelity. 
EE 


HOW GRETCHEN CAUGHT A FAIRY. 


BY Cc, L. G. 





‘Loox, Franz! Look quick!” cried 
Gretchen, as a large, golden-winged butter- 
fly fluttered by over their heads. But 
Franz was gone and Gretchen was alone. 
She rose softly and followed the butterfly. 
“If it will only go into a poppy!” she 
said, as she watched it flying bither and 
thither among the bright flowers of the 
garden. Some tall poppies were growing 
in one corner of the garden. The butter- 
fly lighted on one of them, and then, fold- 
ing its golden wings, crept down out of 
sight among the red leaves. Gretchen 
crept up very cautiously, and in a moment 
had the butterfly a prisoner in the poppy. 
“‘T have it! I have it!” she cried out, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I have caught a fairy; and he 
shall not go till he gives me everything I 
wish.” 

* She carried the poppy iuto the house, 
and went up to herown room. She closed 
the door and window very carefully, and 
then opened the leaves of the flower and 
peeped within. ‘‘It is gone,” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of wonder and disap- 
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pointment. ‘‘But I know it was there, 
forI felt it struggling to get out when I 
came into the room.” 

‘Well, my little friend, did you want to 
see me?” said a small, funny voice. Gret- 
chen looked around, and saw on the tablea 
little man, not more than three inches tall. 
He was dressed in a brown suit of short- 
clothes, and wore on his feet long, pointed 
shoes, with larger buckles. He was sitting 
on the ink-bottle, swinging one leg in a 
careless way and twirling a light cane in 
his fingers. His cocked hat was tipped 
back on his head, and its long green 
feather shook, as he nodded his head, with 
a jolly air. ‘Well! What do you want 
with me?” said he, briskly. 

Gretchen was a little frightened; but she 
answered: ‘‘ Mr. Fairy, I wish you would 
take me home with you, and show me some 
of the wonderful things in Fairy Land.” 

‘Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the little man, 
and he shook so that he nearly fell off the 
ink-bottle. 

“* What a comical fellow he is,” thought 
Gretchen. She did not say so; but waited 
to see what he would do. 

“Well, upon my word!” said the elf, 
when he could speak, for he was very fat 
and he had laughed till he nearly lost his 
breath. ‘‘ Upon my word, that would be 
a joke, What would the fairies think, I 

wonder, if I should take you home with 
me? However,” he added, after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘you might go as a fairy, and I 
guess there would be no harm in it. So 
come along.”’ 

He picked up his cocked hat, which had 
fallen off when he laughed, placed it care- 
lessly upon his head, jumped off the table, 
and walked toward the door. He led the 
way intothe garden, and then he turned 
round and said: 

“You must go as a fairy, if you go with 
me.” 

He tapped Gretchen with his cane, and 
instantly the fairy and Gretchen vanished 
from sight, and nothing was seen but two 
large butterflies, with golden wings, flying 
over the garden. 

Pretty soon Gretchen found herself stand- 
ing beside her guide in the middle of a 
green wood. In front of them was an open 
space, where a great number of fairies 
were gathered together. They were all 
talking loudly and seemed greatly excited. 

‘‘T must leave you for a little while,” 
said Gretchen’s fat friend. He beckoned 
to a bright little fairy, with gossamer wings. 

‘This is my friend, Gretchen,” he said, 
when she came up. He left them and 
walked toward the crowd beyond. As he 
drew near they stopped talking, and when 
all was quict he stepped up on a rock and 
began to speak to them. 

Gretchen could not hear what he said, 
and so she asked her fairy friend what it 
was all about. Then the fairy told her 
that the fairies of the woods were at war 
with the fairy trolls, who lived ina great 
hill not far away: and how the trolls had 
come the night before and stolen away the 
fairy queen, and how she was now a pris- 
oner in the gloomy cavern inside the hill, 
where she could see nothing all day but 
the grinning trolls, as they hammered 
away at their work at the forge. Just then 
the little fat elf came down from the rock, 
Allthe people shouted and then scattered 
away through the woods, and only he re- 
mained. 

He came up to Gretchen, and told her 
that the fairies were going to search the 
hill, to see if they could find any way to 
get inside and save their queen. He asked 
Gretchen to go with him, and they left the 
woods together and climbed the hill be- 
yond. 

As they were ascending the hill, sudden- 
ly Gretchen saw a thin blue smoke curling 
up from the ground. It was so faint she 
could hardly see it; but soon she found 
that it came from an old deserted wood- 
chuck’s hole, half grown over with 
grass. She turned to speak to ber 
companion; but he had walked on be- 
fore. So she entered the hole alone 
(for now, you know, she was no larger 
than a fairy herself). She walked along 
through the narrow passageway till she 
saw before her a faint light. She went on 
a little further, and soon she found that 
the tunnel was an opening in the top of 
what seemed to be alargeroom, She heard 


a confused sound of voices, and, advancing 
a little, looked down into a large hall, or 
cave, in the hill. It was the home of the 
trolls. She saw on every side the dingy 
forges, with their great bellows, and dull 
fires that flamed up every moment, sending 
up showers of sparks and lighting up with 
a dull red light the smoky walls of the cav- 
ern, and the black clouds of smoke that 
rolled along under the roof. She saw the 
swarthy little trolls running back and forth, 
and hammering the red iron on their anvils, 
as they sang rude snatches of song. Just 
beneath her, on a rough bench, sat the fairy 
queen. How beautiful she looked, as she 
sat there all alone! And how sad and sor- 
rowful she seemed to be! 

It seemed as if some bright flower had 
blossomed forth in the midst of the smoke 
and dirt, and was sighing for the fresh air 
and the bright sunshine and her compan- 
ions in the open fields. 

Gretchen did not stay there long; but 
hurried out, and found her companion 
hunting round for her and wondering 
where she was gone. She told him what 
she had seen, and then both went down 
into the hole. In a moment they came out. 
The elf then set up a stick to mark the 
place, and, putting a little horn that hung 
at his side to his lips, blew a long blast. 
Then they hastened back to the woods, 
In a few moments the other fairies, who 
had heard the sound of the horn, came 
hurrying in, and soon they were all assem 
bled in the open place. The elf stood up 
on the rock once more, and told them what 
Gretchen and he had seen, and asked what 
means should be taken to get back their 
queen, now that they had found a way 
into the hill. They thought of severa] 
plans, and finally decided what to do. 
They were afraid to let down a rope, for 
fear the trolls should see it. So they took 
the queen’s crown, which she only wore 
on great occasions, and fastened a piece 
of steel into the top. Then they fastened 
a large magnet on the end of a strong pole; 
and Gretchen and her friend and about 
half a dozen other fairies started with 
them for the opening in the hill. 

They intended to drop the crown at the 
queen’s feet, and then, if she should take it 
up and fasten it upon her head, they would 
hold the magnet over her and draw her up 
to them (just as a magnet attracts a needle. 
You have seen that done, I guess). They 
entered the hole. The six fairies held the 

pole all ready, and the elf, after peering 
cautiously down into the hole, dropped 
the crown right at the queen’s feet. 

The queen saw it and picked it up. She 
looked round, to see where it came from; 
but could not see the elf, who was still 
looking down, as the top of the caye was 
so dark. She heldit a moment, and then 
was about to place it on her head when the 
troll kingcame by. She tried to hide it; 
but he had already seen it and took it out 
of her hands. He examined it in great 
wonder, and the other trolls gathered round 
and looked on curiously. Then the king 
put the bright golden crown on his own 
sooty head and fastened it there. 

‘‘Ho! ho! ho!” he laughed, as he thrust 
out his leg and put bis thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat and wiggled his fin- 
gers. ‘‘Ho! bo! ho! What a king am I.” 
‘‘ Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the other trolls (for 
they always laughed when the king did). 
Then the elf, who was looking down from 


above, motioned to the others; and 
they pushed the end of the _ pole 
out over the king’s head. Before 


he had time to laugh again he found 
himself rising swiftly through the air, 
till his head struck against the magnet 
so hard that it made all his teeth chatter; 
and then he was held fast. The fairies 
drew him in through the hole and tied his 
hands and feet. Then the elf looked over 
at the frightened trolls, who were looking 
up to see where their king was gone, and, 
putting his finger against the side of his 
nose, he laughed ‘‘ho! ho! ho!” But the 
trolls did not laugh any more, for they 
had lost their king. Then the elf told 
them if they would bring back the fairy 
queen they should bave their king again. 
This they agreed todo, and that evening, 
when the fairies were all assembled in the 
woods, the trolls came, bringing back their 
queen. 





Then the troll king was untied,and the 
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trolls and the fairies agreed not to fight 
any more. So the war between them ended. 
But now Gretchen said she must return 
home. The fairies wanted her to stay and 
live with them; but she thought of her 
own home, and Franz, and the garden 
where they played together, and would not 
stay. So her guide flew back with her to 
the garden, and then said good-bye and 
left her. 

When Gretchen told Franz about her 
visit tothe fairies, he laughed, and said she 
must have fallen asleep under the lilac- 
bush and dreamed it. But Gretchen 
knows it was not a dream. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SEA- WEEDS. 


BY LIZZIE P, LEWIS. 





THERE are few children who bave spent 
even one happy day digging in the white 
sands, gathering the shells or the gayly- 
colored pebbles which sprinkle the beach, 
watching the foaming waves idly creeping 
or hurriedly rushing, as the case may be, 
higher and higher up the sands, who have 
not made the acquaintance of at least one 
sea-weed, the Bladder Fucus (Fucus versi- 
calosus), whose dark sprays line every 
coast and cling to every rock and pier. 

It is of a dark olive color when freshly 
taken from the water; but after lying in 
the sun fora few days it turns hard and 
black. The small air-bladders or pods 
which keep it afloat on the surface of the 
water are the delight of the little ones, be- 
cause of the popping noise they make 
when dried. Its common name is Blad- 
der-wrack, or Kelp-wave, as the Scotch call 
it. When found in deep water, its fronds 
are sometimes four or five feet in length, 
and its vitality is remarkable, it throwing 
out new shoots wherever torn or injured. 

It isa most useful weed, being used in 
Ireland and Engiand for manure, in Scot- 
land as food for cattle, and also for the 
manufacture of iodine. 

Another variety of the Melanosperms, as 
the marine botanists designate these olive 
sea-weeds, is the Knobbed or Knotted 
Fucus (Fucus nodosus), a thick, leathery 
plant, olive-green when newly gathered, 
but black and polished as ebony when 
dried. It hasa long stem, which swells 
into large bladders in fine specimens, 
sometimes an inch or morein length. In 
Norway and the Orkney Isles its air-blad- 
ders are used for necklaces and bracelets. 

All varieties of the Fucus are burned 
for the kelp—an inferior sort of soda 
which is obtained from the ashes and is 
used in soap and glass factories. Years 
ago this was a means of bread-winning for 
many inhabitants of the British Isles who 
lived near the coast. Men, women, and 
children gathered the weeds, dried them, 
then made them into smal] mounds, which in 
the autumn were thrown into pits, lighted, 
and left to burn. It is said that forty years 
since Scotland and its adjacent islands 
manufactured more than 20,000 tons of 
kelp annually from the sea-weeds gathered 
on its coasts. 

In the Island of Jersey these weeds are 
not only used as manure; but also as fuel. 
Sea-wrack makes a hot though dull fire; 
and, as the ashes are excellent as a fertil- 
izer, and it costs only the labor of gathering 
it, the fire in most households is allowed to 
burn all night. They havein Jersey two 
certain seasons for collecting the wrack, 
when large parties go merrily out and cut 
the weeds away from the rock, singing 
and laughing, as if on mere pleasure in- 
tent. 

Most sea-weeds have a sort of root, which 
is usually a continuation of the leafy part, 
the end swelling out where it attaches 
itself to the rock. There are, however, a 
few exceptions to this rule. The Gulf 
weed is one of these. This floating Sar- 
gasso has been found in almost every part 
of the world. It floats in an immense 
mass, covering fully 40,000 square miles in 
the Atlantic Ocean, just within the Equa 
torial Current; and another space fully as 
large in the Pacific, partly within the Japan 
Stream. This was the floating meadow 
which alarmed the timid crew of the ‘‘Santa 
Maria,” and it was probably that part of the 
ocean called the Weedy Sea by the ancient 
Pkeenicians. 





Tt was once thought that it must have 
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grown in some shallow part of the sea, and 
have been torn away by some external 
force; but, since no root had ever been dis- 
covered among the many thousand speci- 
mens which have been examined, it is 
now decided that its native home is the 
open sea. Myriads of fishes live on these 
ocean prairies, and hosts of birds there find 
food and rest, under the watchful eye of 
Him who careth for even the spar- 
rows. 

Another of these olive-green sea-weeds, 
the Sweet Laminaria (Laminaria saccha- 
rina), when washed and dried, is covered 
with a white substance, resembling in taste 
both sugar and salt. This powder is de- 
posited in large quantities in needle-like 
crystals. A celebrated chemist ascertained 
by examination that 1,000 grains of tbe 
powder yielded 12 per cent. of maniute, 
which he describes as very beautiful, white 
as loaf sugar, and nearly as sweet. 

A singular species of this genus is that 
known by the name of Sea Trumpet, 
which grows in immense quantities in the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope. No 
European sea-weed is so rich in iodine as 
this, and the stems are sold in South Amer- 
ican shops as a cure for all sorts of gland- 
ular swellings, especially goitre. 

The everlasting Bladder-thread (Macro- 
cystis pyrifera), described by Humboldt as 
an inhabitant of tropical seas, belongs to 
the same family and grows from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred feet long. It does 
not grow straight in the water, but horizon- 
tally. Its stalks are slender and its upper 
branches not thicker than fine cord, from 
which shoot out narrow leaves, seven or 
eight feet in length. ; 

One of the most curious and beautiful of 
the Melanosperms is the Peacock’s Tail 
Padonia (Padina pavoina), formerly 
thought to be » sea-fungus. It grows only 
two or three inches high, is of a pale 
yellow green, with concentric lines of a 
deeper tinge. Its fronds are fan-shaped, 
narrow at the base and fringed on the mar- 
gin with delicate hairs. It is an inhabitant 
of warm seas, very exquisite specimens 
being found around the Bay of Naples. 

There are two kinds of Sea Whiplash, 
which grows profusely in the North Sea, 
One of these (the Chorda filum) waves 
about under the water like a number of 
strings and generally has parasitic thread- 
like weeds clinging to its tips. The High- 
landers dry its cords in the sun and peel off 
ite outer skin, when it makes strong 
threads forthe fishers’ net-mending. When 
growing, the plant is tringed with delicate 
filaments, which make it very slippery to 
the touch. In some bays which skirt the 
Orkney Isles meadows are formed by this 
sea-weed, through which it is difficult 
to force a boat, and many a swimmer, 
attracted by the quiet nook of water, sinks 
to rise nO more, entangled in its long 
strings. 

But, lovely as many of these olive-colored 
sea-weeds are, the red ones are still more 
beautiful. They vary in tint from pale to 
bright rose, from scarlet to crimson, shad- 
ing down to a brownish or purplish hue. 
Unlike our air-plants, which lose their 
beauty and grow wan and pale when shut 
out from the sunlight, sea-weeds seek the 
shade, and will not grow well when ex- 
posed to air and light. The deeper the 
depths the darker the olive and the richer 
the redand green. The most common of 
our red sea- weeds is the Hair Flag (Ploca- 
mium coccineum). The fronds grow in 
tufts two to twelve inches long, branched 
and bushy; the main stem seldom thicker 
than a coarse thread. After an easterly 
storm the shores are generally strewn with 
specimens, sometimes of great size. 

Another sea-weed even more dainty is 
the Blood-colored Fucus (Delasseria san- 
guinea), specimens of which I have found 
in Staten Island, Brighton, England, and 
on the Bay of Naples. Its stem, scarcely 
aninch in length, is divided into two or 
three branches, which bear a number of 
bright, shining pink leaves, from two to 
three inches long. It is beautiful in the 
water, though almost as exquisite when 
pressed, its transparent, veined leaves 
showing remarkably well on paper. 

More common than this is the Red Oak- 
leaved Fucus (Delassaria sinuosa), which 
has a tuft of thin pink leaves, with deep- 
ly-indented margins. Its leaf is broader 





and it is not so vivid in color as the San- 
guinea. 

The dotted Nitophyllam (Nitophyllum 
punctatum), so called from the tiny seed- 
spots scattered over its rose-colored frond, 
is another pretty, delicate plant. It is very 
beautiful on paper; but, like all this genus, 
requires very careful handling, because of 
its fragility. The name is derived from 
two Greek words, signifying to shine, be- 
cause of the varnished appearance of the 
leaves when pressed. 

No weed is more common than the Car- 
rageen, or Irish Moss, found almost every- 
where. It is a tough, purplish-brown sea- 
weed, often slightly tinged with red, and 
much used for coughs and chest diseases. 
There are several varieties, which greatly 
resemble each other in properties and 
growth. The birds’ nests which are con- 
sidered so great a Juxury in China are 
made from an East Indian species of this 
genus 

Another of the red sea-weeds, the escu- 
lent Iride (Jride edulis), is often used in 
the southwest of England as food by fish- 
ermen’s families, and is said to have the 
flavor of roast oysters when pinched with 
hotirons. It is also eaten by the Scotch 
peasantry and is a favorite food for crabs 
and fishes. When bruised, it tinges the 
water, and a good lake color has been ob- 
tained from an infusion of the plant, aided 
by alum. 

Everywhere along the seacoast we find 
stones clothed with the green rock Con- 
ferve (Oonferve rupestris) and the paler 
green species (Conferve laetevirens), with 
bushy tufts of a yellowish green, which, as 
they dry, become a grayish green and are 
entirely lusterless. A very small bit of the 
latter is sufficient for a dried specimen, as 
the fine threads may be separated, so as to 
cover a large sheet of paper. 

The Ulre or Lavers are flat, green, trans- 
parent leaves, very easily torn. The broad 
green Laver (Ulra latissima) is a bright 
grassy hue, becoming brown, however, as 
it decays. Its leaf is broad, ovate, glossy, 
and highly ornamental as it waves in the 
water. It is sometimes used in England as 
a medicine for scrofulous patients. 

The frond of the Lettuce Laver (Ulra 
lactue) is even more tender and elegant 
than the broad-leaved Laver. Its leaf is 
cut and jagged and irregularly cleft down 
to the base, somewhat resembling the 
Endive, from which its name originates. 

The Enteromorphe are of the same clear 
grass-green as the Ulre and wave about 
like slender green ribbons under the rip- 
pling waters. One of the commonest 
species is the compressed Enteromorpba 
(Enteromorpha compressa). The fronds are 
from six to twelve inches long when 
young, of the size of a tine hair, but some- 
times half an inch broad when fully 
grown. They are much used as food by 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands. 

The Porphyra, or true Laver (Porphyra 
laciniata), so called from its delicate ame- 
thyst color, though when young it is olive 
and when old is tinged with green, is a 
most exquisite weed, rivaling the red 
Delasseria in richness of color. Its leaves 
are thin, from three tosix inches long, nar- 
row at the base, deeply waved, and widen- 
ing directly. This, too, is used for food, 
being much esteemed in some parts of 
Scotland, when stewed and flavored with 
vinegar, butter, and pepper. In England 
it is stewed and eaten with oil and lemon 
juice. 

The Ulre, Enteromorpha, and Porphyra 
are found everywhere except in the regions 
of perpetual ice and snow. One singular 
species of the Laver ( Ulra thermalis) flour- 
ishes in the hot springs of Gastein, where 
the water is of the temperature of 
117° Fahrenheit; while the Ulra Crispus 
has been gathered as far south as 64° 
south latitude, beyond which point there 
seemed to be no further vegetation. 

These are but a few of the beautiful 
weeds which soften the stern face of the 
mighty ocean and bring it into sympathy 
with our human emotions, especially when 
we remember what pearls and treasures of 
the deep lie hidden among the forest-like 
vegetation far under the surface, and the 
still more precious thousands of forms, once 
gay with life and love, now held in their 
close embrace till the sea shall give up its 
dead. 
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Selections. 
BARRY CORNWALL. 


In the garden of death, where the singers 
whore names are deatbless 
One with another make music unheard of 


men, 

Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips 
long breathless, 

And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not 

or change again, 

Who comes now crowned with the blossom of 
snow-white years ? 

What niusic is this that the world of the dead 
men hears ? 


Beloved hs men, whose words on our lips were 
oney 
Whore oe in our ears and our fathers’ 
ears was sweet, 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs 
made sunny, 
To the beautiful veiled bright world where 
the glad ghosts meet, 
Child, father, bridegroom and bride, and an- 
guish and rest, 
No soul = pass of a singer than this more 
est. 


Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled 
and brightened, 
As a forest with birds, with the fruit and the 
flower of his soug; 
For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their 
cares were lightened, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered 
bis name so long ; 
By the living and dead lips blest that have 
loved his name, 
And clothed with their praise and crowned 
with their love for fame. 


Ab! fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that 
close not, 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold 
by night, 
As a thought in the heart sball increase when 
the heart’s self knows not, 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our 
eyes as 8 light ; 
Shall wax with the years that wane and the 
seasons’ chime, 
As awhite rose thornless that grows in the 
garden of time. 


The same year calls, and one goes hence with 
another, 
And men sit sad that were glad for their 
sweet songs’ sake; 
The same year beckons, and elder with younger 
brotber 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that we 
all shall take. 
They pass ere the leaves be past or the snows 


be come; 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that out- 
sang them dumb, 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair 
names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet 
’ bosom of death ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall not take 
away to shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song forever that now lack 
breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that 
die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, 
aud we farewell, 
—SWINBURNE, 





THE AUTHOR OF THE “ROCK OF 
AGES.” 





AmonG the remarkable centennials of 
this year—Rousseeau, Voltaire, Joan of Arc, 
and the rest—tbere is a more modest one, 
which, however, is noteworthy—namely, 
that of Augustus Montague Toplady, the 
author of the hymn ‘Rock of Ages.” 
Like many other hymn-writers, Top- 
lady owes his world-wide fame, if not to 
a solitary success, to a few well-known 
hymns, of which ‘‘ Rock of Ages” is cer- 
tainly the chief. 

His early life seems to have been charac- 
terized by a gentleness which found expres- 
sion in verse, while a recapitulation of his 
more solid works, 18 we are accustomed to 
designate literature—which, however, it 
frequently happens cannot compare in 
power with the more rig rg produc. 
tions of the pen—would force the conclu- 
sion that of all men Toplady was the last 
to write a hymn which would appeal to the 
Christian in all time, and of all ages, and 
of all denominations, by the force of its 
broad charity and its recognition of the 
all-sufficiency of the Saviour. A few of 
the titles of his heavy works are 
enough to indicate his zeal for sectarian- 
ism and his combative disposition. 
Such are ‘‘The Historical Progress of 
the Calvinism of the Church of England,” 
‘*The Church of England Vindicated from 
the Charge of Arminianism,” ‘‘ The Doc- 
trine of Absolute Predestination Stated and 
Asserted,” and ‘‘ The Doctrine of Christian 
and Philosophical Necessity Asserted.” 
What a catalogue to associate with an un- 
doubtedly gentle and pious life! ‘‘ How 
much better are men than their creeds!” 
We willingly turn from this side of Top- 
lady’s character, and avoid any observation 
ot his antagonism to John Wesley, the 
apostle of the eighteenth-century revival, to 
the consideration of his more amiable 
qualities. His health was sacrificed to his 
zeal for his church and to the ardent and 
persistent pursuit of his hard convictions 
1n relation to the Christian faith; but it is 
possible that to the decay of his physical 
robustness was due much of his spiritual 
insight, and to that quickened perceptive 
quality we are indebted for words which 
ale at once a consolation, a spring of hope, 
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and an inspiration to every English-speak- 
ing Christian throughout the world. Nay, 
more. ‘‘ Rock of Ages” has been trans- 
lated into the Latin tongue, and has thus 
access to the wide field which is embraced 
within the Roman communion; and, it may 
be hoped, doesin that garb exercise a pure 
and spiritual influence on aristocratic and 
highly cultivated circles, in which sacred 
poetry in the vernacular meets with a scant 
welcome. Augustus Toplady has died a 
literary death as a controversialist. As a 
sacred poet his one great hymn will insure 
him immortality.—7h2 Christian World. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF PALESTINE. 





BY THE ‘‘ FUNNY MAN” OF THE N. Y. 
TIMES. 





WHEN Palestine [at Round Lake] was 
closed the other day for repairs there was 
much speculation as to what accident had 
befallen it. The most generally-aecepted 
theory was that a large Methodist bishop 
was the active though involuntary cause 
of the temporary destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. Itis said that on Monday evening 
last the bishop in question, who weighs 
about two hundred and fifty pounds 
reached Round Lake late in the afternoon, 
preached for seven hours in the evening, 
and started at 11:35, under guidance of one 
of the worst small boys that ever lived, in 
search of the hotel. The small boy led 
him up by way of Damascus to the He- 
brew frontier, and then maliciously told 
him that if he would climb the fence and 
keep straight on he would reach the ho- 
tel in five minutes. The unsuspecting 
bishop, with the aid of a stump and 
one or two large stones, succeeded in 
climbing the fence, and the small boy 
thereupon went away chuckling. In 
less than two minutes that unhappy divine 
stepped into the Dead Sea ana wet both 
his feet. Filled with indignation at every- 
thing in general, he turned his footsteps 
northward, tripped over the Mount of 
Olives and fell heavily upon Jerusalem, 
completely flattening the Temple and con- 
verupg the Hill of Zion into one vast ruin. 
He was not seriously injured, however, 
and, regaining bis feet, he walked on with 
much caution. For all his caution, he 
could not help stepping on Bethlehem and 
kicking Nazareth into the Sea of Galilee. 
At this point he became somewhat con- 
fused, and wandered south again, laying 
waste the country, destroying towns and 
forests, and changing the course of rivers 
and brooks. Finally he reached the Med- 
iterranean, and, skirting its shores in the 
direction of Egypt, reached his hotel in 
safety. Of course, Palestine had to be 
closed the next day and two entire days 
were required to restore it to its former 
beauty. It always was un unbappy coun- 
try, and the bishop was but the most 
recent of the innumerable destroyers, 
whether Assyrian, Egyptian, Roman, or 
Arabian, who have fallen upon it and trod- 
den its cities under foot. 





EDISON’S EARLY LIFE. 





Tus remarkable inventor, of whom the 
public has recently heard so much, 18 still 
a young man, having been born in 1847, at 
Milan, Erie County, Ohio. His n.ouner 
was of Scotch parentage, but born in Mas- 
sachusetts, She was finely educated, liter- 
ary and ambitious, and had been a teacher 
in Canada. Young Edison’s only schooling 
came from his mother, who taught bim 
spelling, reading, writing, and uritpmetic, 
He lost his mother in 1862; but his father, 
a man of vigorous constitution, is still 
living, aged seventy-four. When he was 
seven years old, his parents removed to 
Port Huron, Michigan. The boy disliked 
mathematics, but was fond of reading, and 
before he was twelve years old he bad read 
the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopxaia,’’ Hume’s ‘‘ Eng- 
land,” and Gibbon’s ‘‘Rome.” He early 
took to the railroad, and became a news- 
boy on the Grand Trunk line, running into 
Detroit. Here he had access to a library, 
which he undertook to read through; but, 
after skimming over many hundred miscel 
laneous books, he adopted the plan cf se- 
lect reading on subjects of interest to 
him. Becoming interested in chemistry, 
he bought some chemicals and fixed up a 
laboratory in one of the cars. An unfor- 
tunate combustion of phosphorus one day 
came near setting fire to the train; and the 
consequence was that the conductor kicked 
the whole thing out. He had obtained the 
exclusive right to sell papers on the road 
and employed four assistants; but, not sat- 
isfied with this, he bought a lot of second- 
hand type and printed on the cars a little 
paper of his own, called the Grand Trunk 
Herald. Getting acquainted with the tele- 
graph operators along the road, be took a 
notion to become an operator himself. In 
his lack of means and opportunities, he re- 
sorted to the expedient of making his owu 
apparatus at home. A piece of stove-wire, 
insulated by bottles, was made to do serv- 
ice as the line-wire. The wire for his 
electro-magnets he wound with rags, and 
in a similar way persevered until he had 
the crude elements of a telegraph. But, the 
electricity being wanting, and as he could 
not buy a battery, he tried rubbing the fur 
of cats’ backs; but says that electricity 
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from this source was a failure for tele- 
graphic purposes.— Popular Science Month- 
ly. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
TURKS. 


THE interpretations of dreams gives rise 
to much cogitation, and furnishes a fre- 
quent topic of ‘conversation for Turks, 
men and women. Fire means sudden 
news, as water forecasts a journey. A 
person who has a reputation forexplaining 
dreams finds a ready welcome everywhere 
in the East. The Evil Eye is feared by 
all classes. It is to divert harmful admi- 
ration from ber own beauty to ber orna- 
ments that a Turkish bride decks herself 
with diamonds pasted on chin, cheeks, and 
forehead; for this that she shrouds her 
face with a glittering veil of thin, copper- 
colored strips of tin-foil; for this that she 
sits under the aski—a festooned canopy of 
artificial green boughs, with bunches of 
dyed feathers and sbining metal balls 
completing the decorations. It is for this 
that every Turkish baby has its little mus- 
lin skull cap, adorned with a medallion of 
pearls. And if you bappen to say ‘* Né 
guzel tehoudjouk !” (What a pretty child!) 
you are instantly asked to spit in its face 
or to say ‘‘ Mash-Allah!” to correct the 
mischief of your words. 

Divination is often made at holy wells, 
by observing the surface of the water. At 
Eyoub, the sacred quarter of Stamboul, 
near the mosque where the Sultans are girt 
with the sword of Osman, in lieu of corona- 
tion, is a famous well. It isto be found in 
the back garden of a poor, tumble-down 
house belonging to the Khodja who takes 
charge of it. It is an ordinary round well, 
about a yard in diameter. A low coping- 
stone runs round it, over which the votaries 
at Dame Fortune’s shrine stoop low, to 
catch, if they may, some image in the 
depths below vouchsafed for their enlight- 
enment. All Mussulmans, before looking 
in, reverently hide and stroke their faces 
with their open hands, as is their manner 
in praying for some favor.—Belgravia 
Magazine. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE MIDDLE- 
AGED. 








Ir is the solemn thought connected with 
middle life that life’s last business is be- 
gun in earnest; and it is then, mid-way be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, that a man 
begins to marvel that he let the day of 
youth go by so half enjoyed. It is the pen- 
sive autumn feeling. [t is the sensation of 
half sadness that we experience when the 
longest day of the year is past and every 
day that follows is shorter, and the light 
fainter, and the feeble shadows tell that 
Nature is hastening with gigantic foot- 
steps to her winter grave. So does man 
look beck upon his youth. When the first 
gray hairs become visible, when the unwel- 
come truth fastens itself upon the mind 
that a man is no longer going up-bill, but 
down, and that the sun is always westering, 
he looks back on things behind. When we 
were children, we thought es children. 
But now there lies before us manhood, with 
its earnest work; and then old age; and 
then the grave; then home. There is a 
second youth for man, better and holier 
than his first, if he will look on and not 
louk back.—F. W. Robertson, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Tok INDEPENDENT s1nce the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. Tliey will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 


lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 


$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tue INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
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Ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock etc. 
560 pages. 
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Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS xs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra —", and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains 8IxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrinar, Jk The original cost of the stereot 

lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 

ickens himself wrote: 

‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 

acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 
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all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 
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subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the wale 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The ee oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


‘**CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘« Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress apy portion of the materia] in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives 4 better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 
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TRANSPLANTING HOUSE-PLANTS. 





Wuen ehall I transplant my house-plants, 

and in what sized pots shall I put them? says 
the amateur from all sections of our country. 
I repeat what I have already said to many: 
that, not seeing your plants, it is impossible to 
give a correct answer. I might make a mis- 
take, not knowing the size of your plants, 
their condition, etc.; and then receive the 
blame for the ill success which attends your 
efforts. Use good judgment, and experience 
will soon teach you, so that you will succeed 
beyond your most sanguine expectations. 
Never put a tiny seedling in a large pot; for it 
not only looks lonely and out of place, but will 
not thrive as if placed inathumb-pot. Roots 
are elther annual, biennial, or perennial; and 
under all circumstances the fibrous parts (rad- 
icula) are strictly annual, and as the winter ap- 
proaches decay and remain in a state of rest, 
as we term it, until spring returus, and then 
renew their vigor, which we perceive by the 
formation of new leaves. Plants or trees may 
always be more successfully transplanted 
when these fibers are in a state of decay ; for, 
being of so tender a texture, there is always 
the liability of breaking and injury from the 
hand of the amateur, and, of course, the re- 
moval will necessarily cause a cessation of 
labor on the part of the plant. They are 
dainty objects, and will rest after moving from 
their old home to a new one; and from them 
we may all learn many an invaluable lesson. 
Many of you last spring, after the toil and 
wearivess of moving and house-cleanivg, took 
po thought of the body needing rest; and now 
in the sultry days of summer feel the need 
of it and acknowledge, when too late, 
that, had you been more careful then, 
you would not be obliged to suffer so 
dearly for your imprudence now. Yes, always 
if possible, transplant when these fibrous root: 
are in a state of decay, for the roots almost 
exclusively imbibe nourishment from these 
fibers, and in proportion as they are injured 
by the removal just so much is the plant de- 
prived of the means of support, for that sap 
which is now employed ia the formation of 
new fibers would have served to increase the 
size of other portions of the plant. If your 
plant produces seed in large quantities, the 
fibrous roots exist only in a very limited num- 
ber; and, vice versa, the production of seed, 
particularly in tuberous-rooted plants, reduces 
the amount of root developed. Inv nurseries I 
believe it is usually customary to prune the 
roots of trees which are being transplanted, 
If at any time a root becomes bruised, it should 
immediately be removed, lest it decay, and 
thus affect the neighboring part-, and may, if 
not removed, cause the loss of tree or plant. 
This operation should be performed in the 
fill, for then the roots, like the other portions 
of the plaut, are comparatively empty of fluid ; 
but if you wait till spring you rob it of much 
of the vitality which it has been hoarding up 
for its spring campaign, and thus retard the 
prospect of future success to a late day. If 
you wish some of your shy-blooming tuberous- 
rooted plants to bear seed, keep the tubers 
pulled off, for then the sap is thrown upward ; 
and if, on the other hand, the tubers are desired, 
pinch off the blossoms. Some of us have been 
taught that it was much more difficult to ob- 
tain seed from the carly potato than from the 
later varieties. By simply removing the tubers 
they will blossom, and give us as great an 
amount of seed as the late ones, ° 

In watering plants or trees, we are accus- 
tomed to pour it on the stem or body, and not 
on the ground surrounding it. Years ago a 
successful experimentalist discovered that 
by placing a radish in water it would imbibe 
freely if only the extremities were placed 
therein ;, but, if plunged in entirely, imbibed 
but little and soon wilted. ‘This fact explains 
why the skillful gardener waters his trees and 
shrubs ata distance from the trunk or stem. 
While recently watching the rain drop peace- 
fully from the clouds, I thought perhaps this 
is why the leaves act asaroof for the large 
roots, collect the drops which run from one to 
the other, and at last fall from the outer edge, 
which serves as an eave, and brings the greater 
portion of moisture just where it is most 

needed to cause these fibrous roots to push 
forth and seek larger quarters; for there is 
usually a relation between the branches and 
the roots, for God in his great wisdom has ar- 
ranged all things in harmony. The food im- 
bibed by the roots is slowly and with much 
labor carried to the vessels of the stem and 
branches, and there deposited, The roots 
usually are iacapable of increasing the family 
of plants to which they belong. Still there 
are some exceptions, and certain species have 
the power of forming what are called adven- 
titious buds, and are thus useful for the pur- 
pose of propagation. I believe there is no 
known rule to determine what species may 
be thus increased ; and, therefore, experiment 
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must be brought into practice. If at avy time 
it becomes necessary to prune a root, leave it 
with a smooth, clean surface. If small roots 
are bruised, they die back a little and then 
send forth new roots; but if the large 
ones, they lose their vitality, and, as their rag- 
ged tissues remaio open to the frequent intro- 
duction of water, decay is the result, and the 
disease spreads to the healthy portions of the 
plant and death is usually the result. In 
many cases it is wise to remove a portion of 
the large root, and thus compel the plant to 
throw out young, active fibers in place of 
those which have for a season seemed inact- 
ive. in England the extensive growers of the 
goosberry annually dig along their borders 
with a sbarp spade and cut off the roots, thus 
causing the increase of branch and fruit. By 
careful observation we may always tell when 

the roots of our plants need more soil or new 

quartere. It is not necessary to remove the 

plant as soon as the reots begin to curl round 

the edge of the pot. Let them grow freely ; 

but do not let them become dry and woody. 

They should be white and succulent. When 

changing a plant from a small pot to a large 

one, be particular not to destroy these tender 

fibers, and, after placing the bull of earth in 

the center, pack the soil moderately firm in the 

space. After repotting, stand the plants where 

they may have a free circulation of air around 

the pots, and the roots will be much stronger 

and more healthy, while those that have stood 

crowded together have made but little progress 

in root formation or upward growth. Many 

times florists, instead of removing a plant toa 

larger pot, simply wash the soil from the roots 

and return it to the same pot, but in a new 

soil. This is why they use such comparatively 

small pots for large plants. By washing the 

soil from the roots the fibers are uniojured, 

and the plant can go on {ao its labor of forming 

leaves and blossoms; while if we break the 

soil from the roots we break the fibers also.— 

Fern Lear, in “ Prairie Farmer.” 





GROWING ROSES FROM SEED. 


AN English rosarian, discussing the interest 
tbat surrounds the development of new vari- 
eties of the rose from seed, describes how the 
work should be proceeded with, as follows: 


‘In the matter of raising roses from seed, it 
cannot be denied but that we are much less 
favorably situated than our Continental neigh- 
bors, whose finer climate does so much for 
them in causing fructification, and a perfect 
ripening of the heps after. Still, for all that, 
there are many parts of England where, in fine 
dry summers and autumns, seed ripens abund- 
antly, as was the case last season. If those 
who have plants will look around, no doubt 
they will find many with heps yet hanging, 
which, if gathered and sown, may result in 
something that will not only bring much pleas- 
ure, but be a source of profit to other fortu- 
nate possessors. The proper way to proceed 
is to rub the seed from the husks and in sandy 
soil, under hand-lights, on any open border or 
quarter of the garden. There they should be 
kept close and shaded from strong sunshine 
until they begin to germinate, when air must 
be given, to assist them to come up strong and 
sturdy and free from that pest, the mildew, 
which is eure to assail them if kept in a close, 
moist atmosphere. As soon as the plants get 
into the second rough leaf they will be large 
enough to transplant, and should then be sin- 
gled out and placed in separate rows, at about 
six inches apart, which will afford ample room 
for the first year’s growth. In order to strength- 
en and hasten this as much as possible, work 
in a good dressing of thoroughly decomposed 
manure in the svil, and see that the plants 
never lack water or liquid manure when once 
they have made a fair start. Owing to the hard 
shells, rose seeds take a long time to come up, 
and it often occurs that many lie in the ground 
two or three years ; which being the case, care 
should be taken, when transplanting the young 
seedlings, not to disturb the soil any more than 
can be helped. Otherwise, it may so happen 
that some of the most valuable are spoiled. 

** Some growers have a preference for pavs to 
raise seed, and to subject most of them, how- 
ever hardy, to artificial heat. But this is a 
great mistake with the rose, which hates cod- 
dling under any circumstances ; and most par- 
ticularly is it impatient of such treatment dur- 
ing the first stage of its existence, a time when 
artificial heat generally proves fatal. If sown 
in pans at all, they should be stood in cold 
frames on a damp coal-ash floor, of sufficient 
hardness to keep worms from piercing through 
andentering the drainage. The great objec- 
tion to pans for such a purpose is that, from 
the small body of soil they contain, the seeds 
are never in that uniform condition for mois- 
ture as when sown in the open ground, as 

there, covered with a hand-light, the variation 

is slight, and slopping with water is tbus 
avoided. 

‘It should be borne in mind that the more 
leafage the young seedlings can be induced to 








make the quicker will they become established 
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and bear flowers ; and, therefore, they should 
not be stopped or shortened back in any way, 
either in the summer or winter, but allowed to 
retain their shoots full lengtb, from toward 
the tops of which the first blooms will be 
formed. These, of course, cannot be expected 
to be of large size till the plants get strong ; 
buta judge of roses will at once be able to 
form a pretty correct opinion as to their 
merits, and particularly if he happens to know 
the varieties from which they originated, as 
then it may readily be seen whether they differ 
in color or form or are likely to be avy im- 
provement on either. Such as afford promise 
in these respects should be at once budded on 
good strong stocks and {ncreas:d as rapidly as 
possible. Seedling briers, where they can be 
had, produce the best flowers ; but, if these are 
not obtainable, good clear-stemmed dog roses 
are the next in order of merit, except for light 
soils, in which the Manetti is the most suit- 
able. Those who may desire to embark in this 
most interesting occupation (and I hope there 
will be many) should not rest satistied with 

simply gathering any seed they may find and 
sowing it at random; but set about the 
work in «a scientific way by fertilizing the 
flowers, making choice of such kinds as 
Marechal Niel and otbers of that char- 
acter as pollen parents, with any others that 

are known to seed freely. A yellow perpetual 
of good shape and form would be a fortune to 

any one, 48 we have so few roses of that 

shade ; and efforts should, therefore, be wade 
with a view to increase them, instead of reds 
and pinks, of which there are already so many 

and so good that it would be a difficult matter 
to beat them. In whites and yellows and 

parti-colored flowers there isa great deficiency, 

and wuch may be dove by working onthese, 

as well as the tea varieties, many of which 

want more vigor and hardiness of coustitution 

imparted to them to enable them to succeed 
in beds and borders. 

As iegards the fertilizing of the blooms, 

that is a very simple affair, and may easily be 

done by removing a few of the central petals, 

when the organs will be exposed to view, and 

may then be impregnated by the pollen of any 

variety it may be thought desirable to intro- 
duce. Thiscan be done by the use of a fine 

camel-hair brush or by lightly toucbing the 

anthers ; but, however effected, the thing is to 

set about it on a dry, sunny day, and to see 

that the pollen is ripe before attempting to 
apply, a8 success depends on this and having 
the flower to be impregnated in a sufficiently 

advanced state, which when fully blown they 

usually are, After being fertilized in this 

manner, all that is necessary isto keep the 

wet from them till the petals fall, which they 

soon do after the fecundation takes place and 
the seeds begin to swell—a time when rain has 
no further injurious effect upon them, but 
rather tends to assist them. In all cases the 
pods should be left till quite the end of No- 
vember, to insure their being thoroughly ripe 
before they are gathered and stored ; the best 

way of doing which is to keep the seed plump 
and sound, or to bury them in sand till the 
time comes round for sowing. If amateurs 

and others will only set themselves assiduously 

to raising roses in this way, they will find it will 

afford them much pleasure and gratification ; 

and if each is successfulin adding only one 
new flower, it will greatly increase the interest 
and beauty of our gardens, besides helping to 
remove the stigma of being so entirely de- 
pendent on the French as we have been till 
the last few years, 

IN 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


RARELY has Professor Arnold touched a 
more important subject in The Tribune than 
that of making butter to keep. We ought to 
pay our foreign debts in some form of carbon. 
Butter is one of the few things which every 
one-borse farm can take a hand at, if it will. 
Packing butter sweet for winter is becoming 
a lost art among us; but such words from 
Professor Arnold will help us to revive it: 


‘« Persons who wish to know how to keep 
the butter made in hot weather for winter use 
are advised, first, to see that the cows are so 
circumstanced as to be quiet and comfortable. 
Cows which are by any meavs worried, or 
heated by too much exposure to hot sun, or 
aunoyed with thirst, become feverish, and the 
butter made from their milk will not keep. 
Sound and healthy milk is a sine gua non in mak- 
ing butter to keep. Second, the milk must not 
be kept so warm while standing for the cream 
to rise that the cream will become stale before 
is can be raised and churned. Butter made 
from stale cream has its death-warrant signed 
and sealed, and nothing will prevent it from 
going rapidly to destruction. To make butter 
that will keep, the cream must be fresh. It 
may be a little sour, but it must not bein avy 
degree stale. If the milk must stand in a 
warm room, better churn the whole milk when 
it begins to sour, though it should be but 
twelve hours old, rather than let it stand for 





the cream to rise till its freshness is destroyed. 
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* Neither should the cream, after skimming, 
belong kept, if it must be kept warm. If there 
is not cream enough for a churning when it is 
in the right condition, do not keep it till it 
spoils, waiting for more; but supply the de- 
ficieucy with the milk and Jet the churning go 
on before the cream los’s its fresh taste. 
Third, cool the cream to sixty degrees, as near 
as may be, before churning. Butter churned 
at ahigh temperature, so that it comes soft 
and white, is spoiled for keeping. If good 
water is at hand, wash the buttermilk out; but 
if not, press out with a ladle or lever, with the 
least possible friction. It must not on any 
account be made greasy. If butter, either in 
churning or makiwg, is treated with so much 
violence as to break the grain and make it 
greasy, it will go to decay, like brutsed fruit 
and broken eggs, and for similar reasons. 
Greasy butter is so perishable that there is no 
use in packing it away fora future day. It 
will depreciate from the start and fail con- 
tinually. Salt will not save it. Many people 
have an idea that salting high will save but- 
ter. No mistake could be greater. It is the 
avoidance of injury in making which gives to 
butter its best keeping quality. Butter not 
injured in manufacturing is the only butter 
that will keep. Faulty butter will ‘go march- 
ing on’ to destruction, though buried in the 
best of salt. 

* Some butter, though made in midsummer, 
may be packed in wooden, metallic, glass, or 
glazed ware, tight or open, and be safely kept 
till fall or winter. If the package be of wood, 
it must have the sap and woody taste re- 
moved by soaking first in cold and then in 
boiling-hot brine. If the package is a firkin or 
tight cask, put a half inch or so of salt on the 
bottom, and fill to within a half inch of the 
top, and lay a piece of fine bleached muslin, 
cut to fit, wet with brine, and nicely ad- 
justed, on the butter. Then fill with salt 
and head. Place the package in the cellar or 
wherever it is to stand, and let the end which 
has no cloth on be turned up, bore a hole in it, 
and turn on brine till it fills the hole and 
covers the eud of the package; and keep it 
covered by renewing the brine if it settles 
away, and set a plug loosely over the hole, to 
exclude the light. If the package i: not filled 
at one time, cover the butter with brine, to ex- 
clude the air, turning off the brine and re- 
placing it whenever an addition is made, till the 
cask is full. The same course should be pur- 
sued when filliog avy other package. In filling 
atub or package with only one end tight, . 
leave an ioch space at the top, lay on a cloth, 
as before directed, and fill with salt. Then 
turn on water enough to cover the butter and 
balf of the salt, leaving half an inch of salt 
above the water. This will afford a better 
protection against heat and atmospheric influ- 
ences than when the brine covers the salt. 

‘¢ Well-made butter, thus packed and covered 
to keep from the light, will keep safely from 
June till January in the average farm-cellars 
of New York and in corresponding latitudes 
While butter is, indeed, a perishable article, it 
is not so perishable as to prevent it from being 
carri‘d over from one season to another, or 
from ove year to another, if well made and 
handled. Every now and then a farmer may be 
met who has kept the butter of an entire 
season not only till the next winter, but to the 
fall beyond it, when the products of two 
seasons have been sold together and at the 
same price, experts accepting them as equally 
sound. Butter from Denmark, which had been 
exhibited at Vienna in 1873, was shown in 
Philadelpbia last summer, and was still sound | 
and palatable. Itis not a difficult matter to 
keep good butter; but it isa very difficult 
thing to keep faulty butter, and it is seldom 
worth while to make the effort. It can only 
be done by reducing its temperature below the 
possibility of organic change, wtich is some- 
what difficult. It would be easier to make 
good butter than to produce aud maintain such 
adegree of cold. At this hot season, while 
producers are forcing their butter upon the 
market at rutnous prices, because it will not 
keep, a consideration of the circumstances 
which make it so short-lived would, indeed, 
seem appropriate.” 

a 


KEEPING EGGS. 


TuE following, from the Third Report of the 
United States Butter and Cheese Association, 
gives the method of preserving eggs which is 
practiced by large dealers: 

“To make the pickle, use stone lime, fine salt, 
and water, in the following proportions: one 
bushel of lime, eight quarts of salt, twenty-five 
ten quart pails of water. The lime must be of 
the finest quality, free from sand and dirt—lime 
that will slake white, fine, and clean. Have the 
salt clean, and the water pure and sweet, free 
from all vegetable or decomposed matter. 

“Slake the lime with a portion of the water, 
then add the balance of the water and the salt. 
Stir well three or four times at intervals, and 
then let it stand until well settled and cold. 





Either dip or draw off the clear pickle into the 
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cask or vat in which it is intended to preserve 
the eggs. When the cask or vat is filled to the 
depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, begin to 
put in the eggs, and when they lie say about 
one foot deep spread around them some pickle 
that is a little milky in appearance, made so by 
stirring up some of the very light lime particles 
that settle last, and continue doing this as each 
lot of eggs is added. The object of this is to 
have the fine lime particles drawn into the pores 
of the shells, as they will be by akind of in- 
ductive process, and thereby completely seal 
the eggs. Care should be taken not to get too 
much of the lime in—that is, not enough to 
settle and stick to the shells of the eggs, and 
render them difficult to clean when taken out. 
(The chief cause of thin, watery white in limed 
eggs is that they are not properly sealed in the 
manner described. Another cause is the put- 
ting into the pickle old. stale eggs, that have 
thin, weak whites.) When the eggs are with- 
in four inches of the top of the cask or vat, 
cover them with factory cloth, and spread on 
two or three inches of the lime that settles in 
making the pickle, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the pickle be kept continually 
up over this lime. A thin basin (holding about 
six to eight dozen eggs, punched quite 
full of inch holes, edge muffled with leather, 
and a suitable handle, about three feet long, 
attached, will be found convenient for putting 
the eggs futo the pickle. Fill the basin with 
eggs, put both under the pickle, and turn the 
eggs out. They will go to the bottom without 
breaking. 


“When the time comes to market the eggs, 
they must be taken out of the pickle, cleaned, 
dried, and packed. To clean them, secure half 
of a molasses-hogshead, or something like it, 
filling the same about half full of water. Have 
a sufficient number of crates of the right size 
(to hold twenty to twenty-five dozen eggs), 
made of laths or other slats, placed about 
three-quarters of an inch apart. Sink one of 
these crates in the half hogshead. Take the 
basin used to put the eggs in the pickle and dip 
the eggs by raising it up and down in the 
water; and, if necessary to properly clean them, 
set the crate up and douse water over the egge, 
Then, if avy eggs are found, wheu packing, 
that the lime has not been fully removed from, 
they sbould be laid out and all the lime cleaned 
off before packing. When the eggs are care- 
fully washed, they can be set up or out ina 
suitable place to dry, in the crates. They 
should dry quickly, and be packed as soon as 
dry. In packing, the same rules should be ob- 
served as in packing fresh eggs. 

“ Vats built in a cellar around the walls, with 
about half their depth below the surface, about 
four or five feet deep, six feet long, and four 
feet wide, are usually considered the best for 
preserving eggs in, although many use and 
prefer large tubs made of woud. The place in 
which the vats are built or the tubs kept 
should be clean and sweet, free from all bad 
odors, and where a steady low temperature 
can be maintained, the lower the better—that ie, 
down to any point above freezing.” 





DON’T ALLOW THE COWS TO 
SHRINE. 





THE milk yielded by » cow represents the 
Only basis of profit to her owner. When the 
milk ceases she becomes a bill of expense, The 
dairyman then should study how to keep a full 
flow of milk through the whole season. He 
must remember that if the milk is allowed to 
shrink in quantity, from poor pasturage, it 
cannot be again recovered when the feed be- 
comes good, If the dairyman has green food— 
such as green oats, pease, or corn—let him feed 
these ; but, if he has not such green food, be 
should then resort to grain to make up a full 
ration. Four to eight quarts of bran or mid- 
dlings to each cow per day, or four quarts of 
oats or corn-meal, will keep the flow of milk 
while the grass is short. The extra food 
will be paid for each day by the milk it 
produces, besides keeping up the quantity 
of milk ready to be continued when the 
grass grows again from fall rains. What we 
wish to impress upon the minds of all dairy- 
men is, that under all circumstances the only 
chance of profit in a dairy must be from lib- 
eral feeding, to produce a uniform and abun- 
dant flow of milk; and when a dairyman 
makes up his mind that he cannot afford to 
feed liberally he had better sell his cows at 
once and get out of a losing business. We 
know a man with twenty cows, who watches 
the condition of his pasture and the thrift 
and yield of his cows constantly, and adds ex- 
tra feed in barn at once on any appearance of 
falling off in milk. And the consequence is 
that his annual yield of milk is fifty per cent. 
more than many of his neighbors ; while the 
cost of the extra food is not one-third what he 
receives from the extra yield for the season. 
Do not be afraid to trust your cows with a few 
quarts of grain per day. They will pay for it 
every night.---National Live Stock Journal, 





FRUIT CELLARS. 


In order to keep fruit, several conditions are 
important. Io the first place, the atmosphere 
of a fruit-room should be dry. Toere should be 
no more dampness than ordinarily exists in the 
cold outside air. The room should be suscep- 
tible of ventilation in proper weather ; not by 
direct currents of air, but by air modified be- 
fore it reaches the fruit. A fruit-room must 
be frost-proof ; it must be cleanly and acces- 
sible. As regards location, it may be placed on 
a side-hill, the excavation opening to the south; 
or it may be placed under a barn or stable or 
other convenient outbuilding. 

Ten years ago we constructed a fruit-cellar 
under our stable, and it has proved so satisfac- 
tory that we venture to give a brief description 
of it. The division walls are constructed of 
brick, and the apartments are two in number— 
an outer and an inner room. The outer room 
is but partly underground and is 10 by 12 feet 
in area and 8 feet high. The inner room is 
wholly underground and frost-proof. It has 
four brick walls and a cemented floor. In this 
room the fruit is stored early in December, 
when the weather becomes cold. The outer 
room holds the fruit during the autumn months 
after it is gathered, and it is cool, well-lighted, 
and dry. The windows are left open, and a 
free circulation of air allowed so long as no 
danger from frost exists. When the fruit is 
taken to the inner room, the door is clo-ed and 
no light admitted. Ventilation is secured in 
moderate weather by opening the inner door 
and throwing down a window in the outer 
room. In this cellar we kept apples of last 
season’s growth until the present winter in 
perfect condition. Some of these apples, ex- 
hibited at the autumn agricultural fairs, were 
pronounced as fresh as those of the past sea- 
son’s growth.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 








POMACE AS A MANURE. 


Some years ago I had a very Jarge quince 
bush—in fact, over one dozencanes. It covered 
a large space. It never bore a good quince in 
three years. All knotty; could not peel them, 
I put’ up a grinder and press. Pressed the 
juice out of many bushels of currants, grapes, 
black and elderberries, for myself and neigh- 
bors. Threw all the pomace under the quince 
bush, to get it out of the way and for the hens 
to eat, if so disposed. It came up to the bot- 
tom limbs. There was a seedling pear tree 
and peach tree tbat received all the waste 
from the press at their roots, which was con- 
siderable. Through the summer I pressed for 
many neighbors. Next year [ sold peaches 
from that tree for $4.50 per busbel, when they 
were selling on the street for 25 cents. The 
pear tree (never bore before that year) was 
full, but good for nothing. The quince tree 
was loaded; bent tothe ground. They were as 
good as it is possible fora quince to be. ‘That 
is not very good, I think. Last year I had six 
Champion strawberry vines in a bed. I cov- 
ered the bed with pomace. They now covera 
bed ten feet by six. I believe that the acid 
in pomace is just what acid fruit wants tado 
well. Let those who have pomace try it on 
vines. I had many seed cucumbers. Took the 
seed out and threw them among my Naomi 
raspberry bushes and let rot. Never had finer 
berries than the next year.—Cor. Tribune, 


BONE-MEAL AND CRUSHED 
SHELLS FOR FOWLS. 


BONE-MEAL and crushed shells may be used 
generously in feeding fowls. That is, if the 
crushed oyster-shells and granulated bones are 
mixed and placed in a box inside the hen- 
house, where the birds can have access to these 
articles freely, they will eat of them no more 
than they heed. If these are mixed with the 
food given, either with the dry grains or in the 
soft mash, much of both is wasted, to say 
nothing of the additional trouble caused in 
preparing it thus. Fowls devour no more of 
the oyster-shell particles than they naturally 
require to assist digestion and to help forming 
the shells of eggs. Of pounded bones they 
will eat no more; but if both are left where 
they can always get them handy they will not 


eat too much of either for their good.— Poultry 
on 
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ROOTS AND STRAW. 


WE take the chaff-cutter aod the root-pulper 
to be the two bases of the stock-breeder’s op- 
erations. The moisture which turnips con- 
tain forms, when absorbed by the chaffed 
stray, hay, or pea beulm, a bulky food, on 
which a greater number of stock (of all kinds 
and ages) can be kept than by any other 
treatment; and this material may be used 


as the basis and vehicle for the profit- 


able consumption of not only bulky, but of 
concentrated food. Whether for feeding or 
breeding and whether for beasts or sheep, 
there is no form of food with which we are 
acquainted which will keep going so large a 
stock as pulped roots and chaffed straw com- 
bined.—Agricultural Gazette. 





AGRICULTURAL. 










900,000 acres in four months b 
Good climate, soil, Water, and buildin 
ciety. Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land 






m'r, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 





ete ts ea for 
FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown ss to be of tne Very High- 


~ KH, re 
AaPEN TER 
Seth seg cong aap or h. D. WOO. 
RUF¥F, Langsingburg, N 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 
61 Powere’s Bi 
ester, n.Y, 


Manufacture — description of 





moe 
large qesortment, of Pateton! rape, 
Connections, and geese article 
OOD TI superior to any 
Gewer-Pive made in this country. 








E. K. THOMPSON’S 


pas SMA 
weome 
ACK: ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND —_— 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS 


(Trade Mark } ny dat Washingt D@) 


Prepared THOMPSON, Wholesale 
ang 3 2 etrile Pa. 

For sale by apancer & ul dymore and Powell & 

Strona, Ch ieet 0. by by " dollers & Go A 3 

velan D - 

sto: tock & Gon and Geo. A Poses Co., fhe urgh, Pa.; 


i] ANCIA, 
Wheloss ave, sonore 16 Que it Ay ew York. 








BIRDSELL’S 





Combined Clover Thresher, Haulter, gud 
cl eaner, with, Stackir and Duster attached. 
“Clover Leaf” and price-list sent free. " aso De 
ion of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’®’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat,Ship, 
Locomotive, Plantation, 
Fire - Engine, ete. 





Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings and Frame Com. 
plete: 


Woq’t with Hang’s Cost of Belt 





Diam. of Bell. an emcee and Hane. 
No.6, inches.. .... 230 pounds... .. 1 $25 
No. 6%, 27 toches........... 340 pounds,........ «.. 36 
No.7, 30 inches ood DD 
No. 8, 34 inches. 5 
No.9, ie Ss a 





~MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
spect atcsnton seh CHUROH BELLS 
llustrated Catalogue See ‘ 


BUCKEYE re Cop FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pu rand Tip 
for Charel hes. t ools, Fire 
gprs, ches ete. Fui ~ 


RRANTE 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TET, Cinetnanteo 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells four CHURCHEs, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc#HANE & CO., 


BALTIMOK . Md. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH. ABELL and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, improved 
Patent Mountings. *Catalogues free, No agencies, 


MEDICAL 














Cancer 


« by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 
been coeiced in avery extensive and 





apni A at RomeE,N.Y.,for more thas twen. 
ty zeere. Phousands of persons cured of this .——_ 
dread e, who came from various parts of the 
cae now living witnesses of his won 
ane ing them from 4u terrible - 


ministers,and tiie poo 
Write tor @rouisr, diving full partioulare. Addreews 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, m.w).. Rome, Ns Yo 


HOWES aGuE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWAKD IF IT FAILS TO CURE; 
It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Debilit ty. all nervous and periodic dis- 
e 


eases. Every bottle warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. Price $1, or six 'D . Bebe Sold by druggists 


Cc. B. HOWE, M.D, Seteca Falls, N. ¥. 











Ornamental Iron 
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¥¥ pay 
¢@ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require, 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


NEW YORK. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 






= 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC 


and Zinc Work 
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TWE*INDEPENDENT. 





[August 8,§1878. 





INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro- ‘Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, (3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


POMEROY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE 


PAIN T. 


MIXED READY FOR US 
Fer Shipzie, | and ao Root, ~y Brick er 
and ether tride Uses, 
“se - the the painting of ag ic Institations, Fac- 
ron- work, 





Barns, Fences. Cars, 
= anything greetig exposed tothe ‘destructive 
ction_of the elements. 
It peeate, 


pe agity a 4 i rest, Rain, or 


ecay 
One coat oniy'® needeo on and A oF Buildings. 

tains 20 Iren Or Metal to rusttin,no Acid 
it ewes. ne Sores to crack the Paint, no Poisen 
wv in n-# 

the neaviest body, the best spreading qual- 
greatest durability of iv Mixed Paint ever 
to the public, because it has pet a 


‘~ ‘moteria 4- ~bT } Bolica 


and —— 
ey can be, the value of which we have 


» for very many Ah, in our extensive Oll- 
ak Wena” many reer rant 
» Cheap. Dom a andsome. 


Pe 
For sule by the oo to ee yy 
¥y ROM, 
Office 4 Columbia 8) CA, 
SUN D POM CIRCULAR AND PRICE. List 


ted to refer to Mr. JOHN G. LATI- 
n, N. Y.; Mr. J. 
ew York City. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, vey light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 


“Sol Atlantic Avenue, Brooki 
HENRY” ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, 
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S'pauas on, = Liss > ae 
Gj e Uorignt Pianos, cost bs only $ . New 
ht Pianos, S113 Or . 
ane 874 bs ‘stops, 
$ ba: 4% 5 top 
bg only $1 e- F men one, saci fi ose 
t stoo mmense Ne 
Fy sob to, 


Steam Facto- 
to be erected. Newspaper, with mack infor- 
ation about cost Pianos and Organs, SENT FREE. 
Please address Daniei F. Beatty, Wesbinston NJ. 














Best BABY can@acs made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 
buyime any otifer, please write us for Socoreuen, 
special terms, ete. ERIE CHAIR CO.., Erie, 








HN HOLLAND'S FALO x G 
mea NPS Gold, anes Mf fh ths yt tH 
iamon 


nd points They 
Celebra Faicon Steel ir wich ‘the smoothness 


they are made by @ patent proce One of them will 
not only give more satisfaction in writing, but will 
a a hundred grossof the best Steel Pens. I 
sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 
Ibe sent ina registered letter toany address, and 
Can be exchanged. 


pom cil 
West sth bireet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MINTON'S = TILES, 


CRINA WORKS, STOKE-CPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only vepvensaentives in the Unteos States for 
ve firms 


COMPASSES. 


R. & J Manufacturing Opticians, ¥21 
omnes Bt., BEGS: invites your s ial mete notion to 
their unequaled stock ‘“Telesco 8 
Opera Giasses, L. er- 
mometers, and o' Meteorological Instraments at 

rea Sous. Illustrated Catalogue mailed 








any address. 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 
we will send by mail ONE-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTER OAK CITY, 
SHIRTS, 





uplaundried OT gy Eotfect ~~} ct, and 14 wnoneotios by 
y - 


any shirt tn th 
sutta e pure La e- y ms, 
ished for Collar ae. 
or Cuff Bands 


back 
ne of little 
osoms, 
eeeeON. 
jeae ‘o Conn. 


mitation Watches 

Am $.0. and Sb enon, Unis #2 vas eo 
wing OS phe ——. Ct: 

Bip express Collins Metal Watch Fac- 

cory. 335 Broadway, N.Y. Box 


-s 








A Vital Question 


ANSWERED. 


Thousands of dyspeptic and bilious sufferers, who have 
exhausted the list of cfficial remedies in vain, are atking 
what they shall do next and if there is any remedy for 
their misery. There is. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT will give them immediate relief and 
eventually restore them to perfect health. It is a stom- 
achic, an alterative.a porgative,and a gentle diuretic 
combined in one delicious and refreshing dravght. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 

The Cabinet Office Secretary! Unique, Practical, Beautiful / 

‘This celebrated desk is now in me in the a apm cities 
of this pret J and Europe. Its great — other 
desks is apparent at a ann ce. Ite capacity is ‘double “that of 
any other desk occup 1 ey ame floor space. The whole 
space is 80 ingeniously ‘atl ized that ample Fe nent me | 
18 afforded for the trica! 
design and yb ant finish renoer it ap ropriate’ for either 
office or drawing-room. One hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty pigeon-holes in 
right-hand door, filled with our byw gt: by as 
portion of the desk within reac operator as 
at the writing-tabie Letter-box in center Of left-hand dc door, 
with an vpening outside tor reception of mail during = 
sence. Ccnstructed of Black Walnut, solid, compact, 
designed for the use of a lifetime. closes the calle 
eee Furnished in three sizes and in two different 
urades 

An opoortunity is now offered for the purchase of this 

poppies desk on the installment plan. Redu rates for 

aeh. For full parciculars a 3-cent ae to 
THE WOOTON DESK co (Designers and M-«nufacturers), Indianapoli s, Ind. 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton Street, 
2 Agent for New York and vicinity. 





























OC superior Eo iieb mane! 
28 nee, of our rhea ding styles, 
0, 0,5 $ T E E L and Par vin 8 Be font mail, on 
P E N s. Sent ouer sor P Borrs’s — 
= Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 

















WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May lst, 1878. 






Model "66. Model '73. Model 'T6. 

Sporting Rifle, Octages Barre!..223 00 $2700 %35 00 
: 2300, 2700 35 00 

bad . Round . 22 00 25 00 32 00 
GIRO ho 200. ove. ccccvesecay-c09es 20 00 24 00 27 00 


(3@ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
‘SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 











Sent free toany part 
Illustrated Pamphiet onthe Cow, contatinin 
teats and issected and ectentifically a rained, "by Drs. White an 
Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address. 
GEO. E. KING, President, 
Office, 575 Broadway, New York, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


FOR 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 


Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr, J. B. Jones, of that place. 

Mrs. —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
mateer and lithic acid. attended with occasional alarm:ng hemorrhage from the bladder. I prescribed for 
her the Buffalo Lithia Water, the continuous use of which arrested the tormation of stone, and the 
hemorrhage occurs now at much longer intervals. 

These Waters, in cases of Six Gallons, $5 per case at the Springs. Of 


=~CASWELL & MASSEY, cor. Broadway and 25th St., New York, 
at $6.50 per Case. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
~ COX & SONS, LONDON. — | FRANK W. WHITE, 7 


18 BIBLE HOUSE, soni? Wee PLACE NeW YORK 
(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 





Patented May 28th, 1878. 











POT, 
KIN Ww TONE, "METAL, 
1LES, AND STAINED GLA 
mae7ae DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
IFFS’ Piain ana Decorated Lambeth War 
List of Catalogues on application. 


aye Mixed Ready for the 





ECAR oe pert wa, | aNd Picture Frames, 
WARRANTED. No. 82 BOWERY, 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €O., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and 439 West 45th 


New York. 





— NEW YORK 


TEAM 
CARPE CLEANING 
WoRKs. 
Cheapest. 


Beet, therefore, toe 
BVHRYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 


- Carpet 


ed 1857. 








Street. 








THE INDSPENDSNT Pass, Nos. 381 AND 23. BROSSSTRERT: 


Cleaning, | ocoar, rrp. 
Ee 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILVED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. _ 








‘SEA-SIDE LOTS below LONG BRANCH, 


dy 


EITHER OF 
THESE BUILDINGS 





oo $275 


24 5 


BEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or 146 E, State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


sos éDOWN 


with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 151 eteay pn aaa Chicago, Ti. 









4-Ton Saaen Scales, $60; 2-Ton. $40. 
Lron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scales, Beums, etc. at a great reduction. 

UML; - —_ Warranted. Send for Circular and 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for warming Churches, Schools, Dwellings. The 
most powerful, durable, and economical heating 
apparatus in use. Grand award of merit by Amer- 
tean Institute. Send for Catalogue. 

ALEX M. LESLEY, Manutacturer, 


37:2 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 












CHAIR ©0., NEW MAVEN, CT. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
















Nowy York 
and 197 Lake St. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPrs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. France, in 
1867, Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
one Centennial Kxhibition, 


WORWEGIAN BAyyy 








CLEANSING, and 


HING, 
2 It never fails to give relief in the 


most obstinate cases of Dry Catarrh. 
PRICE, $1. 





be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 
ent Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 


Hardens the Gums. and purifies the Breath. 


T 
All its properties are Soor 


HEALING. 


One Lottle is sufficient for Two Months’ use. 


It soon allays all Soreness and Inflammation; 


softens the dry, hard flakes of offensive matter, and 
it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 





causes their discharge without difficulty or pain. 


E 


your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Propaitror, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TRAVEL 
THE GREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSAHIPs 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


this line an * gah largest , handsomest, and most 
amers in pogumere leav ve New Yor 
dat ly Gandaye.3 8, moun 234 to Se x. Oeh, ipe- -)at5:15 P. uM. 








days as above, at 7 P. Mz). 

ac ions pr by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

Passing wom ! Mearsagumeets 4 Mount Hope 

Bays by daylight. No disagr night c oe. 

Tickets. state-rooms, and berths secured 0 

st amers end atali the Pocigal » hosele ‘and ticket 

offices tn New York; at House and Old 

Colony Depot, Boston. Music on board each 

steamer every evening. 





BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent 
ee 


























